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OMEN who first are attract- 
ed to Holeproof Hosiery by 

its lustrous, sheer appearance, are 

pleasantly surprised — wearing it— 
to find that its charming beauty is 
matched by unusually long service. 


It is this combination of style and 
durability that has made Holeproof 
the preferred hosiery of millions. 
Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery 
and money will go farther. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
Londor., Ontario 


© H. H. Co. 





Holeproof Silk Hosiery for women 
is offered in Full-Fashioned, High- 
point Heel, Broadseam Back, Ex- 
tra-Stretch Ribbed Top, and other 
popular styles. Holeproof is also 
made for men and children in all 
wanted styles and materials. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for price list and illustrated 
bo klet. 

















This Picture 


~ Begins a New / 


Deal for Writers 


e Pay $1,000 Cash. 
and Five-Year Royalties 


to men and women of imagination, anywhere, 
who can learn to write original screen plays 
suitable for Palmer Photoplay Productions. 


The production, release and exhibition of 
this first of a series of Palmerplays blazes 
a new trail in motion picture progress. 


It, is the first visual expression of an 
ideal for which this picture producing 
organization has waged a five-year cam- 
paign in and out of the industry—an ideal 
to which the industry first definitely com- 
mitted itself at the International Congress 
of Motion Picture Arts in New York, last 
June. 


What is that ideal? 


Just this: That picture drama deserves, 
and if it ever becomes a serious art must 
have, its own distinctive literature; and 
that its authors must write directly for 
the screen, and in the screen technique. 


An easily attainable and logical ideal! 
And a practical demonstration of it will be 
given in the nation’s theatres this fall. 


Writer Shares the Profits 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation has 
for five years been urging the policy ap- 
proved by the Motion Picture Congress; 
and while the delegates representing both 
producer and author were agreeing upon 
this policy, the finishing touches were be- 
ing given the Palmerplay, “Judgment of 
the Storm,” a photoplay built on that 
principle. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation goes 
further: We pay royalties for five years 
to the author—advancing $1,000 cash be- 
fore the picture has even begun to earn 
its way. 

But we do not claim to be alone in en- 
couraging the author: 


$10,000 Annual Photoplay Prize 


Adolph Zukor, representing the largest 
producing organization in the world, an- 
nounced to the Congress the foundation of 
an annual prize of $10,000 for the best 
photoplay of the year. 

And producers and directors everywhere 
continue to call for screen drama, created 
by men and women who have imagination 
and who understand screen technique. 

The epochal new deal for writers, now 
exclusively Palmer policy, is the profit- 
sharing royalty basis of compensation. We 
predict that the whole industry will even- 
tually be forced to adopt this plan. 

And the Educational, Productions and 
Photoplay Sales Divisions of the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation provide new writers 
a fully accredited channel of direct con- 
tact with the industry. 

We train writers in the screen technique, 
which does not require literary skill; we 
produce pictures from writers thus trained, 
and we sell their scenarios to other 
producers. 


Try this Free Test 


But we accept for training only those 
applicants whose minds are instinctively 
creative. To the lifeless imagination this 
training is no more useful than instruction 
in painting would be to the color blind. 

You who read this page doubtless have 
long since known of the Palmer Creative 
Test. It is a highly perfected psycho- 
logical divining rod with which we detect 
the presence or absence of Creative Imagi- 
nation. Feel free to ask us for it, using 
the coupon below, if you have ever felt 
the urge of self-expression and wish to 
determine whether or not the screen is the 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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LLtoyp HuGHEes AND MyrtLe STED- 
MAN IN 


“Judgment of the 
Storm” 


From a story written directly for 
the screen by Mrs. E. S. Mipp.e- 
TON, of Pittsburgh, a housewife 
whose creative talent was discov- 
ered by the Palmer Creative Test; 
who was trained in the photoplay 
technique by the Palmer Course 
and Service; and whose photoplay 
was produced by the Productions | 
Division of the Palmer Photoplay | 
Corporation. | 


Directed by DEL ANDREWS 


Please see this picture, 
Ask your theatre when it is coming. | 


— 











right medium for you. 
come a fascinating 36-page booklet, 
ing Your Place in Pictures.” 
obligation, 
know. 


With the test will 
“Find- 
No cost nor 
of course—it costs nothing to 
And it is too important to decide 


by guess. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 1209 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 

332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send me your Creative Test. I am to receive an 
intimate personal report on my ability by your 
Examining Board, without obligation Or, cost. 
Also send me free, the 36-page booklet, “‘Find- 
ing Your Place in Pictures.”’ 


Save time by 
ressing 
nearest office 
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IE idaciccccctecthanistentcnicusnkiennaiiatieeiniaae 
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All correspondence | strictly “confidential. 
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Best Style Book 


Ever Issued-FREE! 


Endorsed by the Worlds Best 


Dressed Woman-Charming~ 


IRENE CASTLE! © ne 


AINTY, fashionable Irene Castle, stage favorite cf 


millions and acclaimed “the best dressed woman in 
the world,” is perfectly enchanted with 
PHILIPSBORN’S Style and Shopping 
Guide for Fall and Winter. She says: 


**It is the most wonderful book of fashions I have 
ever seen. Every woman who loves good clotlies 
and wants the most for her money should have 
a copy.” — 
Your name on the coupon or a postal 
brings this beautiful Style Book free. 


New Fall Appare 1 


ON Athena 
322 Pages- 


Richly Illustrated in Colors 
and Rotogravure! 


When you choose your new Fall 
and Winter clothes from the 
PHILIPSBORN Style Book, 
IRENE CASTLE — the foremost 
fashion authority —virtual!y stands 
at your elbow with approval and ad- 
vice. Think whatit means to you to 
know that a!l fashions have the en- 
dorsement of the supreme authority 
on styles! 


Big Cash Savings 
for Every Household! 


Every price is a bargain price! No other 
mail order house gives you so much for 
the money in quality merchandise! 
PHILIPSBORN'S customers save mil- 
lions of dollars every year and enjoy the 
satisfaction of wearing the mest up-to-date 
and stylish clothes obtainable anywhere, 
7 . 
Careful,Quick Service! 
PHILIPSBORN’ Sfillorders with greates 
speed, care and accuracy than any other 
mail order house, Their new, unique 
shopping service is the ta'k of America. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Our Pledge of Satisfaction! 
Lowest prices and the squarest deal in 
America—that is PHILIPSBORN’S 


Sdl Hd 


qaINI radOHS 3 q mass. SNUOd 


policy and it is lived up to in every sense. We want your good will more than 
we want your money. 100% satisfaction or no sale—the most liberal guarantee 


in America. 


Send Coupon or a Postal for Free Catalog. 


PHILIPSBORN: S 


“Founded 18 


Department - 378 - Chicago, Illinois 


PHILIP SBORNS (\i 


Style ~Se rvice~ 















© 
IRA L. HILL 
N.Y. C. 





2 Ctio anteed 
Satisfaction — AliGuar 








PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 378, Chicago 

Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN'S Style * 
and Shopning Guide for Fall and Winter. . 
Town... . , : vinecce aD icacstiecininsiaiic’ : 
Local Address...... : 


(PLEASE WRITE PLAINLY 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 64 
Three Wise Fools........... Goldwyn 
Rupert of Hentzau.......... . Selznick 
Merry-Go-Round........... Universal 
Page 65 


Peter the Great...... .. Paramount 
Human Wreckage............F. B. O 
eee ee First National 
Page 66 

ee Cree eae ere Metro 
The Law of the Lawless. ... Paramount 
pe ee ey ery Metro 
The Self-Made Wife......... Universal 
The Mysterious Witness... ... F. B. O. 
McGuire of the Mounted... . Universal 
Page 67 

ee Universal 
Wandering Daughters. ..First National 
Pesert Driven. ..... 26. .65.5%: F. B. O. 
Shootin’ for Love........... Universal 


eee Hodkinson 
Children of Jazz..........Paramount 
Page 95 
Woman with Four Faces... Paramount 
Short Subjects....... 
The Broken Wing .. 
The Love Piker 
cache xe tibe Cosmopolitan-Goldwyn 
Page 96 
Youthful Cheaters......... Hodkinson 
Where Is My Wandering 
Boy This Evening?. . . United Artists 


.. Educational 
.. Preferred 


Daughters of the Rich....... Preferred 
The Days of Daniel Boone... Universal 
The Cuckoo’s Secret............ Bray 
Red Russia Revealed............. Fox 
Prt aes asecewsend F. B. O. 
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A Sereen Star 
Is Seeking 


Her Ideal 
Husband 


She has been reported 
engaged more times than 
any woman in America. 

Within the past few 
months her name has been 
coupled with the names of 
no less than five different 
men, each of whom, Dame 
Rumor said, she: would 
marry. 

But she seeks an ideal. 
When she finds the man 
who equals her idea of 
what a husband should be, 
she will marry. Not until 
then. Whoshe is, what her 
ideal is, and how she 
seeks him will be told in 
Puotror.ay for October. 


BROTHERS 
IN NAME 


are two noted men of the 
screen world, but in habits 
and tastes they are as op- 
posed as the poles. One is 
interested only in wonder- 
ful screen spectacles; the 
other in simple, homely 
photoplays. 

One needs miles of terri- 
tory for his sets; the other 
requires only one room or 
a corner of a stage. 

One fills the eye; the 
other touches the heart. 

Their story also will ap- 
pear in the October num- 
ber of PHoTopLay, with 
other striking features. 


Don’t miss 


Photoplay 


for October 


2 Out September 15th 
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Mrs Blakely 
—How Do You Do!" 


He had met her only once before. Some one had pre- 


sented him at a reception both had attended. He had 
conversed with her a little, danced with her once. 
now, two weeks later, he sees her approaching with a 
young lady whom he surmises is her daughter. 

‘“‘Why, Mrs. Blakely, how do you do!’’ he exclaims, 
rushing forward impulsively. But, Mrs. Blakely, accus- 
tomed to the highest degree of courtesy at all times, 


returns his greeting coldly. 


And, nodding briefly, she passes on—leaving the young 
man angry with her, but angrier at himself for blunder- 
ing at the very moment he wanted most to create a 


favorable impression. 


O you know what to say to a 
woman when meeting her for the 
first time after an introduction? 
Do you know what to say to a 
woman when leaving her after an intro- 
duction? Would you say ‘Good-bye, I am 
very glad to have met you”? Or, if she 
said that to you, how would you answer? 
It is just such little unexpected situations 
like these that take us off our guard and 
expose us to sudden embarrassments. None 
of us like to do the wrong thing, the incor- 
rect thing. It condemns us as ill-bred. It 
makes us ill at ease when we should be 
well poised. It makes us self- 


conscious and uncomfortable ae 
when we should be calm, self- 
possessed, confident of our- “ 
selves. 


wht 


The knowledge of what to do 
and say on all occasions is the 
greatest personal asset any man 
or woman can have. It protects against 
the humiliation of conspicuous blunders. 
It acts as an armor against the rudeness 
of others. It gives an ease of manner, a 
certain calm dignity and _ self-possession 
that people recognize and respect. 


Do You Ever Feel 


And 


constrained, em- 
barrassed. Some- 
how they always 
feel that they don’t 
“belong.” 


Little Blunders That Take 
Us Off Our Guard 
There are so many problems of conduct 


constantly arising. How should asparagus 
be eaten? How 





That You Don’t 
“Belong”? 


Perhaps you 
have been to a 
party lately, or a 
dinner, or a recep- 
tion of some kind. 
Were you entirely 


ial Bargain! 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 


should the finger- 
bowl be used, the 
napkin, the fork 
and knife? Whose 
name should be 
mentioned first 
when making an 
introduction? How 
should. invitations 





at ease, sure of 
yourself, confident 
that you would not 
do or say anything 
that others would 
recognize as ill- 
bred? 

Or were you self- 
conscious, afraid of 
doing or saying the 
wrong thing, con- 
stantly on the alert 


NOW 
ONLY 





icel 
never wholly — 
comfortable for a 
minute? confidence. 


Many people feel 
‘“‘alone”’ in a crowd, 
out of place. They 
do not know how to 
make strangers like 
them—how to cre- 
ate a good first im- 
pression. When 
they are introduced 
they do not know 
how to start con- 
versation flowing 
smoothly and nat- 
urally. At the din- 
ner table they feel 


regular $3.50 set! 


by. Clip 
are thinking about it. 





Nearly Halfa Million Sold at $332 


yes 


At this time of the year there is always a lull 
in the publishing business. 
running and the pressmen from being idle, Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., makes the amazing offer to send 
you the complete, authentic original BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE at almost half the usual publisher’s 


You have always wanted to own the two re- 
markable books that give poise, ease, dignity, self- 
Almost 500,000 people have purchased 
them at the regular price of $3.50. 
NOW you can receive the same two authoritative to 
and fascinating volumes for only $1.98. 


SEND NO MONEY 


No money is necessary. 
the coupon at right to us at once. 
you the complete, two-volume set and when it 
arrives you have the privilege of giving the post- 
man only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) for the 


Surely*you are not going to let this offer slip 
Clip and mail the coupon NOW while you 


be worded? How 
should the home be 
decorated for a 
wedding? What 
clothes should be 
taken on a trip to 
the South? 

In public, at the 
theatre, at the 
danee, on the train 
—wherever we go 
and with whom- 
ever we happen to 
be, we encounter 
problems that make 
it necessary for us 
hold ourselves 
well in hand, to be 
prepared, to know 
exactly what to do 
and say. 


Let the Book of 
Etiquette Be Your 
Social Guide 

Yor your own 
happiness, for your 
own peace of mind 
and your own ease, 
it is important that 


Limited Time 


To keep the presses 


If you act 


Just clip and mail 
We will send 











When vou write 





to advertisers please 


mention PFOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 














you know definitely 
the accepted rules of 
conduct in all public 
places. 

It is not expensive 
dress that counts 
most in social cireles—but correct manner, 
knowledge of social form. Nor is it par- 
ticularly clever speech that wins the largest 
audiences. If one knows the little secrets 
of entertaining conversation, if one is able 
to say always the right thing at the right 
time, one cannot help being a pleasing and 
ever-welcome guest. 

The Book of Etiquette, social secretary 
to thousands of men and women, makes it 
possible for every one to do, say, write 
and wear always that which is absolutely 
correct and in good form—gives to every 
one a new ease and poise. of manner, a 
new self-confidence and assurance. It 
smooths away the little crudities—does 
amazing things in the matter of self-culti- 


vation. 
Send No Money 


Take advantage of the important spe- 
cial-edition, low-price offer made elsewhere 
on this page. Send today for your set of 
the famous Book of Etiquette. These two 
valuable volumes will protect you from 
embarrassments, give you new ease and 
poise of manner, tell you exactly what to 
do, say, write and wear on every occasion. 

No money is necessary. Just clip and 
mail the coupon. The complete two-vol- 
ume set of the Book of Etiquette will be 
sent to you at once. Give the postman enly 
$1.98 (plus few cents postage) on arrival— 
instead of $3.50 which is the regular pub- 
lishing price. If you are not delighted 
with these books you may return them at 
any time within 5 days and your money will 
refunded at once, without question. 

This coupon is worth money to you. It 
will bring you the famous Book of Eti- 
quette at almost half the regular price. 
Use it—today! Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 779, Garden City, New York. 
on ame ame ae ae an Ge am ow oe om oe om ow oe 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 779 

Garden City, New York 


I am glad to know of the special low-price edition of 
the Book of Etiquette. You may send me these two 
volumes without any money in advance. When they 
arrive I will give the postman only $1.98 (plus a few 
cents postage) in full payment—instead of the regular 
price of $3.50. I am to have the privilege of returning 
the Book of Etiquette any time within 5 days if I am 
not delighted with it. 


(ee 5 ae a ee 


Checi: t.is square it you want these books with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same re- 
turn privilege. 

(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable $2.35 cash 
with order.) 
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Adolph Zukor presents 


An ALLAN .DWAN production ¥ ia’ ‘ 


‘awful Jarceny” 


o~with, Hope Hampton, Nita Naldi 
Conrad Nagel, &? [ew Cody 


From the play by Samuel Shipman. Adapted by John Lynch 


The lesson of “Lawful Larceny” is a lesson for every married 
couple. 


Hope Hampton is the charming young wife who returns 


from Europe to find her husband, Conrad Nagel, snared by 
another. 


To fly into a temper will avail nothing. To get him back by 
love-inspired guile and diplomacy! that is the way and that is 
the excitement of the photoplay. 


By an unlawful larceny had he 
been taken from her by Nita Naldi, 
dangerous siren and modern Cleo- 
patra—and by “lawful larceny” 
she attempts recovery. 


Does she succeed? 


Don’t miss seeing this great pro- 
duction, made by the director of 
“Robin Hood,” the last word in 
marvelous settings, gowns, con- 
summate acting and thrilling plot. 
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Spe 


C 
Annual 


A Nation-wide Celebration 
of Great Artistic Advance 
in Screen Entertainment 

Paramount Week Sept. 2—8 


WithParamount Week thegreatestmotion 
picture season the world ever saw gets well 
under way. 


After years of experimentation the art of 
the screen is coming to perfection. 


The year just past has been one of extra- 
ordinary development. A single incident 
has been the advance showing by Para- 


mount of the greatest photoplay ever made, 
“The Covered Wagon.” 


And now in Paramount Week you have 
the opportunity for a grand review of 1923’s 
achievements and a pre-view of the great 
Paramount Pictures coming. 


Celebrate Paramount Week at your own 
theatre as millions have during five previous 
annual Paramount Weeks. 


A few of the great Paramount Pictures 
of the Past Season 


RODOLPH VALENTINO in “‘ Blood and Sand.”” A Fred 
Niblo Production. 
s — HOLT in ‘‘ While Satan Sleeps.’”” A Peter B. Kyne 
pecia 
CECIL B. DeMILLE’S ‘Manslaughter,’ with 
Thomas Meighan, Leatrice Joy and Lois Wilson. 
“THE OLD HOMESTEAD,” with Theodore 
Roberts. A James Cruze Production. 
A George Fitzmaurice Production, ‘‘TO HAVE 
AND TO HOLD,” with Betty Compson and Bert 
Lytell. 
A William deMille Production, ‘‘CLARENCE,” 
with Wallace Reid, Agnes Ayres and May McAvoy. 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in “‘ Back Home and Broke.”’ 


GLORIA SWANSON in ‘‘ The Im- 
possible Mrs. Bellew.’’ A Sam Wood 
Production. 


A George Fitzmaurice Production, 
“KICK IN,” with Betty Compson 
and Bert Lytell. 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINB is guaranteed. 
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Week. 


[continued] 

JACK HOLT in ‘‘Making a Man.” A Peter B. Kyne 
Special. 

CECIL B. DeMILLE’S Production, ‘‘ Adam’s Rib,”’ with 
Milton Sills, Elliott Dexter, Theodore Kosloff, Anna Q. 
Nilsson and Pauline Garon. 

AGNES AYRES in ‘Racing Hearts,’”’ with Theodore 
Roberts and Richard Dix. 

An Allan Dwan Production, ‘‘THE GLIMPSES OF THE 
MOON,” with Bebe Daniels and Nita Naldi. 

POLA NEGRI in A George Fitzmaurice Production, 
**‘BELLA DONNA.”’ Supported by Conway Tearle, Conrad 
Nagel and Lois Wilson. 

A William deMille Production, ‘‘GRUMPY,”’ with May 
McAvoy, Theodore Roberts and Conrad Nagel. 

GLORIA SWANSON in “Prodigal Daughters’? A Sam 
Wood Production. 

A George Melford Production, ‘‘YOU CAN’T FOOL 
YOUR WIFE,”’ with Leatrice Joy, Nita Naldi, Lewis Stone 
and Pauline Garon. 

THOMAS MEIGHAN in ‘“‘ The Ne’er-Do-Well.”’ 

A Herbert Brenon Production, ‘‘THE RUSTLE OF 
SILK,”’ with Betty Compson and Conway Tearle. 

BEBE DANIELS and Antonio Moreno in ‘*THE EX- 
CITERS.”’ 

AGNES AYRES in “‘ The Heart Raider.’’ 

A William deMille Production, ‘‘ONLY 38,”’ with Lois 
Wilson, May McAvoy, George Fawcett. 

A Herbert Brenon Production, ‘‘THE WOMAN WiTH 
FOUR FACES,” with Betty Compson and Richard Dix. 

‘“‘CHILDREN OF JAZZ,” with Theodore Kosloff, Ricardo 
Cortez, Robert Cain and Eileen Percy. 

JACK HOLT in “‘A Gentleman of Leisure.”’ 

DOROTHY DALTON in ‘‘ The Law of the Lawless.”’ 

THOMAS MEIGHAN in “‘ Homeward Bound.”’ 


A few of the great Paramount Pictures 


of the New Season 


A James Cruze Production, ‘“‘HOLLYWOOD,” with 22 
real stars and 56 screen celebrities. 

POLA NEGRI in A George Fitzmaurice Production, 
**THE CHEAT,” with Jack Holt, supported by Charles 
deRoche. 

GLORIA SWANSON in A Sam Wood Production,“‘BLUE- 
BEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE.” 

“THE PURPLE HIGHWAY,” with Madge Kennedy. 

A William deMille Production, “SPRING MAGIC,”’ 
with Agnes Ayres, Jack Holt, Charles deRoche, Mary 
Astor and Robert Agnew. 

A James Cruze Production, ‘‘RUGGLES 
OF RED GAP,” with Edward Horton, Ernest 
Torrence, Lois Wilson, Fritzi Ridgway, 
Charles Ogle and Louise Dresser. 

A Zane Grey Production, ‘‘TO THE 
LAST MAN,” with Richard Dix and 
Lois Wilson. 

A George Melford Production, “‘SA- 

LOMY JANE,” with Jacqueline Lo- 
gan, George Fawcett, Maurice Flynn. 

GLORIA SWANSON in 
an Allan Dwan Production, 


**Zaza.”” 

THOMAS MEIGHAN in 

George Ade’s ‘All Must si 
Marry.”’ ' 























































Jesse L Lagky 
presents a 


Charles Maigne 
production } 


The Silent Pariner’ 


with Leatrice Joy, 
Owen Moore & Robert Edesor 


From the story by Maximilian Foster. Screen play by Sada Cowan 


What should the wife of a Wall Street gambler 


do who seeks to save him from ruin? 


Paramount answers this question with “The Silent 
Partner,” a new and terrifically powerful handling 
of the theme of love versus the fever for gain. 

In the days of prosperity and golden winnings, the 
beautiful young wife, Leatrice Joy, determines to 
start gold-digging” from her husband,Owen Moore, 
and build a reserve unknown to him. 

But how to look as though she is spending the 
thousands he gives up, that is the question! 

How to make a $20 gown or a $5 hat or a paste 
necklace look like ten times the value? She does this! 

And see what happens when the crash comes! 
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Brief Reviews of Current Pictures 


ABYSMAL BRUTE, THE — Universal. — A 
woman-shy young man with a wallop in his right fist 
nd a come-hither in his eye, played by Reginald 
Denny in a way both manly and appealing. Jack 
London characters faithfully reproduced. This is a 
picture foreverybody. (July.) 


ADAM AND EVA—Paramount-Cosmopolitan.— 
Marion Davies does some very good light comedy 
work as a spoiled daughter of wealth. (May.) 


ADAM’S RIB—Paramount.—Cecil de 
latest—and worst. Started out to be an epic of the 
flapper and wound up as a rhinestone-set tale of the 
girl who sacrifices her reputation to save her mother. 
(May.) 


AFFAIRS OF LADY HAMILTON, THE—Hod- 
kinson.—Lady Hamilton comes to a bad finish, but 
her road of life is not tedious by any means. Rather 
heavy German production. Not forchildren. (July.) 


ARE YOU A FAILURE?—Preferred Pictures —A 
story in seven reels that deserves three. It may 
amuse the old folks and children. A small town 
seemingly inhabited entirely by actors. (May ) 


BACKBONE — Distinctive Pictures.—Anything 
but distinctive—just average. A far-fetched tale, 
ornately mounted. (May.) 


Mille’s 


BAVU—Universal.—A gory tale of Bolshevic 
Russia, decidedly artificial. This doesn’t apply to 
Wallace Beery, however, the double-dyed villain. 
Flappers may like the ultra-heroic Forrest Stanley. 
(July.) 


BELLA DONNA—Paramount.—Pola Negri’s first 
American-made picture does not fit her as well as 
those tailored in Berlin. Pola is more beautiful but 
less moving; a passion flower fashioned into a poin- 
settia. The picture is thoroughly artificial. (June.) 


BOLTED DOOR, —=THE—Universal.—Husband 
and wife have a quarrel, a fortune hunter threatens 
to break up what little domestic happiness is left, 
but virtue triumphs intheend. (May.) 


BOSTON BLACKIE—Fox.- 
world’s most disagreeable prison, 
ing that arrives just in time. 


The inside of the 
with a happy end- 
(August.) 


BRASS—-Warner Brothers 
read the novel by Norris. A 
dare anything 
(June.) 


BRIGHT SHAWL, THE—First National.—A 
pretty play of distinct atmospheric charm, a tale of 
Havana intrigue with Cuban strugglers for liberty on 
one side and soldiers of Spanish oppression on the 
other. Well acted by Richard Barthelmess, Dorothy 
Gish, Jetta Goudal and William Powell. (July.) 


BUCKING THE BARRIER—Fox.—Dustin Far- 
num beating up thugs who wouldst thwert him from 
claiming his rightful estates. (/une.) 


BURNING WORDS—Universal.—The 
Mounted, and a trooper who gets his man. 
the man isa brother. (August.) 


CAN A WOMAN LOVE TWICE?—F. B. 0.— 
Apparently she can. Ethel Clayton, as the harassed 
heroine of a dull, long-drawn out drama, does. (May.) 


CASEY JONES, JR.—Educational. 
good fun for the whole family. 
a goat offer some amusing gags. 


CHILDREN OF DUST—First 
pleasant little story of old Gramercy 
with too much childish love-making. 
the end, the war is dragged in. 


-Not for those who 
story which doesn’t 
Harry Myers excellent in small role. 


Canadian 
This time 


Two reels of 
A colored porter and 
(May.) 


National.—A 
Square, but 
And then, at 
(August.) 


CORDELIA THE MAGNIFICENT—Metro.— 
High society with everybody blackmailing everybody, 
even the heroine, who does it unconsciously, of 
course. Badly adapted story. (July.) 


COVERED WAGON, THE—Paramount.—The 
biggest picture of the screen year. Real pioneers 
fighting their tortuous passage across the plains 
and mountains. Recommended to everyone, without 
reservations. A Will Hays promise made good. (May.) 
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CRASHING —THROUGH—F. B. O.—Not so 
bad—not so good. A Harry Carey jumble of heroics. 
(June.) 


CRITICAL AGE, THE—Hodkinson.—Another 
Ralph Connor Glengarry story, well told. Lacking 
in the original force and spiritual element. (July.) 


CROSSED WIRES—U niversal.—And vet another 
little Cinderella. She prefers sassity to the switch- 
board, and she achieves her heart’s desire, not with- 
out some heart-throbs and much laughter. (July.) 


DADD Y—First National.—A shopworn and old 
fashioned story — Jackie Coogan as its redeeming 
feature. (May. 


DEAD GAME—Universal.—Hoot Gibson does 
some hard riding and fast thinking. (July.) 


DIVORCE—F. B. O.—Jane Novak is so beautiful, 
in this, that nothing else matters. Not even the plot. 
(August.) 


DON QUICKSHOT OF THE RIO GRANDE— 
Universal.—A western that should have been a com- 
edy. The small boy's delight. (August.) 





S a special service to its readers, 

PHoTorpLay MAGAZINE inaug- 

urated this department of tab- 
loid reviews, presenting in brief form 
critical comments upon all photoplays 
of the preceding four months. 

PHoTop.ay readers find this depart- 
ment of tremendous help—for it is an 
authoritative and accurate summary, 
told in a few words, of all current film 
dramas. 

PHotopLay has always been first 
and foremost in its film reviews. 
However, the fact that most photo- 
plays do not reach the great majority 
of the country’s screen theaters until 
months later, has been a manifest 
drawback. This department over- 
comes this—and shows you accurately 
and concisely how to save your mo- 
tion picture time and money. 

You 


can determine at a glance 
whether or not your promised eve- 
ning’s entertainment is worth while. 
The month at the end of each tabloid 
indicates the issue of PHOTOPLAY in 
which the original review appeared. 











DOUBLE - DEALING — Universal. — A_ stupid 
young man buys property of a confidence man, and 
of course the property assumes a great value. Other- 
wise how could it all end so happily? (July.) 


ENEMIES OF WOMEN—Paramount-Cosmo- 
politan.—An Ibanez romance filmed in Paris and 
Monte Carlo, decorated by Urban, dressed by Poiret 
and girled by Ziegfeld. A million dollars’ worth of 
beauty, including Alma Rubens, and superb acting 
by Lionel Barrymore. (/June.) 


EXCITERS, THE—Paramount.—A jazzy little 
comedy-melodrama with plenty of action and speed. 
Tony Moreno and Bebe Daniels at their best. Good 
entertainment. (August.) 


EX-KAISER IN EXILE, THE—Hodkinson.— 
The Ex-Kaiser striding through many acres of pleas- 
ant woodland in Holland acting like a caged lion. 
Wilhelm looks quite healthy—too healthy to make 
the filmenjoyable. (May.) 


FAMOUS MRS. FAIR, THE—Metro.—“‘Arise 
Fréd Niblo, Photoplay dubs you a directorial knight 
of the screen. A perfect motion picture and a per- 
fect cast. You can’t afford to miss this. (May.) 


FOG BOUND—Paramount.—One of the formulas. 
Innocent man accused—lovely lady saves him. Good 
cast, fine photography, Palm Beach settings, and 
conventional ending. (August.) 


FOOLS AND RICHES—Universal.—The hand- 
some hero and his money are soon parted, but being 
a hero he wins another fortune, and being handsome 
wins the girl. (July.) 


FOUR ORPHANS, THE—Hodkinson.— A com- 
edy. Not the funniest ever made, but almost amusing 
enough. Charles Murray is the real star. (May.) 


FOURTH MUSKETEER, THE—F. B. O.— 
Johnnie Walker at his best as a young prize-fighter 
who gives up certain championship for the little wife. 
(June.) 


GARRISON’S FINISH—United 
old, hackneyed race track story, 
colonel, the doped horse 'n’ 
ford has the lead. 


Artists.—The 
with the Southern 
everything. Jack Pick- 
Race scenes the best. (August.) 


GIRL I LOVED, THE—United Artists.—We 
recommend this without a single qualification to the 
entire family. It deserves your attention. A 
fragile wistful little lyric inspired by J. Whitcomb 
Riley's poem of a country boy who loves his foster 
sister. Ray gives one of the best performances of 
the screen year, superb in its humanness and tender- 
ness. We cannot recommend it too highly. (July.) 


GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST, THE—First 
National.—Another return engagement, but the fine 
old story marred by difficulties of casting. Warren 
Kerrigan and Sylvia Breamer the leads. (August.) 


GIRL WHO CAME BACK, THE—Preferred.— 
The dear girl doesn’t come back, really, but she does 
get diamonds and two husbands. So everybody's 
happy, unless possibly the audience. (July.) 


GLIMPSES OF THE MOON, THE—Paramount. 
—Beautiful sets, beautiful gowns and oh, such 
beautiful ladies! Ina word, aneyeful. But nothing 
much for the heart. (June.) 


GO-GETTER, THE—Paramount-Cosmopolitan. 
—The Go-Getter has lost much of his pep passing 
from magazine to screen, but it is a pleasant, well- 
round narrative fora’ that. (July.) 


GOSSIP—Universal.—Gladys Walton ends a 
great strike and marries the mill owner—all because 
she is a sweet, innocent little girl who knows nothing 
of life, or the conventions. (May.) 


GRUB STAKE, THE—American Releasing Cor- 
poration.—Fifty-seven varieties of woodland crea- 
tures, ranging in styles from bears to porcupines. 
Also Nell Shipman. A unique forest picture. (/une.) 


GRUMPY—Paramount.—A _ superb. character- 
ization by Theodore Roberts. (/June.) 


HEART RAIDER, THE— 
and often amusing, with 
pace. An unbelievable 
surroundings. (August.) 


HER FATAL MILLIONS—Mecetro.—A swiftly 
moving comedy of a girl's fibs—Viola Dana’s—to a 
suitor whom she believes faithless. (July.) 


ISLE OF LOST SHIPS, THE—First National.— 
A fantastic romance of derelicts in the Sargasso Sea, 
screened with imagination by Tourneur. (June.) 


JAVA HEAD—Paramount.—From Hergesheimer's 
novel. Misses much, but, even so, a screen drama 
well above the average. (May.) 


JAZZMANIA—Metro.—Another generous help- 
ing of Mae Murray marshmallow screen fare. (May.) 


LEOPARDESS, THE—Paramount.—Montague 
Love tries taming Alice Brady, a wild gal of the South 
Seas. He also tries to tame a leopardess—and gets 
tamed most effectively. The leopardess should have 
ended matters in the first reel. (June.) 


Paramount.—Jazzy 
Agnes Ayres setting the 
story, but set in beautiful 
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White Enameled 
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Kitchen Set 















Wonderful 32-Piece Aluminum Set con- 
sists of 2 Bread Pans; Doughnut Cutter; 2 
Loose Bottom Jelly Cake Pans; Combina- 
tion Teakettle and Rice Boiler with lid; 
Saucepan Set with lid; Dipper; Colander; 
Measuring Cup; Percolator; 2 Pie Pans; 
Complete Castor Set; Tea or Coffee 
Strainer; Fry Pan: also cooker set of 5S 
pieces—makes 11 separate utensil combi- 
nations: Preserving Kettle; Convex Kettle; 
Combination Cooker; Casserole; Pudding 
Fans Tubed Cake Pan; Colander; Roaster; 


Corn Popper; Steamer Set; Double Boiler. 











No Money Down 


Not a penny now. 
will send you this splendid complete 32-piece Aluminum 
Cooking Set, and also the Free 10-piece Combination 
When the goods arrive make first payment 
of only $2.00 on the Aluminum Set. 


Kitchen Set. 





FREE 


10-Piece 
Kitchen Set 
Not a penny to pay 
for this set. You get 
it absolutely free 
with Aluminum Set. 


Potato Masher 

Mixing Spoon 

Measuring Spoon 

Ice Pick 

Egg and Cream 
Beater 

Can Opener 

Vegetable and Pan 
Brush 


Fork 

Egg and Cake Turner 
Wall Rack 

All have white en- 
ameled handles and 
hang on wall rack— 
keeping them con- 
veniently at hand. 











Just mail the coupon and Hartman 


Pay nothing for the | month. 





Kitchen Set—it is FREE. Use both sets 30 days on Free 
Trial, and if not more than satisfied, send them back and we 
will refund your money and pay transportation both ways. 
If you keep them, pay 


for the Aluminum Set, a little every 


eep the Kitchen Set as a gift from Hartman. 


Complete 32-Pc. Aluminum Set 


and FREE Kitchen Set 


This is Hartman’s famous special, selected set of heavy 
= e Aluminum Ware—a complete cooking outfit, light to 

andle, easy to clean, always bright as silver. Will never 
chip, crack or rust. So durable that we guarantee it for life. 
32 utensils—everything you need for baking, boiling, roast- 
ing, frying. Just read the list above. You want and need 
everything there. Your kitchen is not complete without them. 
You really can’t appreciate this splendid set until you see 
and use it. Then you will realize what a wonderful bargain it 
is. And without a penny’s cost—absolutely free—you get a 
Combination Kitchen Set which gives you 10utensils with white 
handles—all hung ina row—where you can reach them easily. 


Nearly a Year to Pay "2 £\v<2, the wor’s 


most liberal terms and the 
world’s greatest values in dependable merchandise, and this offer proves it. 


You pay only $2.00 and postage.on-arrival (this on the Aluminum Set—not a penny to pay at any 


time on the Kitchen Set). 
month. Take nearly a year to pay. 


Order by No. 417EEMA7. Price for Aluminum Set, $18.95. 
and postage on arrival. Balance $2.00 Monthly. 


Mail the Coupon 


HARTMA 


Then, if after 30 days’ trial you decide to keep it, pay a little every 


No money down. $2.00 
10-Piece Kitchen Set is FREE. 


Don’t hesitate. Send at.once, while this offer holds good. Nota 
penny’srisk. Order NOW, while you can get the Kitchen Set Free. 


Furniture & Carpet Co. 


Dept. 5528 CHICAGO 


yright, 1923, by Hartman's, Chicago 















BARGAIN CATALOG 


and FREE GIFTS 
This great 316-page book offers 316-Page Book 
the world’s greatest bargains in He soe REE 


home furnishings, jewelry and 
farm machinery — all sold on 
easy monthly payment terms and 
30 days’ free trial oneverything. 


Wonderful Gifts 


Catalog explains how youcan get 
lassware, Silverware,Table- 

cloths,Napkins, etc. ,free with 

purchases. Send for it today. 


“Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest’’ 


Hart 
home 


HARTMAN Dept. 5528 ‘Chicago, il. 
end t 


32-Piece Aluminum Cooking Set No. 417EEMAT, Price $18.95 
and 10-Piece Kitchen Set. Will pay $2 and postage on the 
Aluminum Set on arrival. Kitchen Set is Free. I am to 
have 30 days’ free trial, If not satisfied, I will ship both 
sets back. If I keep them, I will pay you $2.00 monthly 
until the price of the Aluminum Set,$18.95is paid. Title re- 
mains with you until final payment is made. 





Occupation __-__- 
. F. D., Box No, 
or Street and No . 





Gf shipping point is different from your post office, fill in line below.) 
Send ship t to 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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LION’S MOUSE, THE—Hodkinson.—Blackmail, 
robbery, hairbreadth escapes, the papers and the 


MAKE 





necessary. 


drawn without notice. 


—Juat fill out the coupon. 


Reference Books That Make 
Happy Days of Pay Days. 
Select Your Own Line From 
This List For Week’s 
Free Use 


6 vols.Carpentry & Con- 
tracting, was $37.50, 
now - . - $19.80 

12 vols. American Law 
& Practice (including 
free reading course 
and 250 page book of 
standard legal forms) 
was $97.50, now . 49.80 

8 vols. Applied Electri- 
city, was $60.00, now 29.80 

6 vols. Auto Engineer- 
ing, was $45.00, now 21.80 

9 vols, Civil Engineer- 
ing, was $67.50, now 34.80 

8 vols. Business Man- 
agement, was $52.50, 
now ° ° . 

7 vols. Steam and Gas 
Engineering, was 
$52.50, now . ° 24.80 

4 vols. Sanitation, Heat- 
ing & Ventilating, was 
$30.00, uow . ° 14.80 

4 vols. Fire Prevention 
& Insurance, was 
$30.00, now . - 14.80 

6 vols. Modern Machine 
Shop Practice, was 
$45.00, now . ° 21.80 

4 vols. Telephone & Tel- 
egraphy, was 
now . . . 14.80 

4vols. Drawing, was 

00, now . ° 14.80 


BIGGER 


We you like to have a better 
! job? Would you like to own a busi- 
ness of your own? Would you like to be 
getting a bigger income? Would you use a little 
of your spare time each day—tright at home—for 
a few months—to make your dreams come true? 
Referring to a set of your books while on the 
job—reading them in your spare time at home— 
will make your dreams come true. bo 
have done this for over 200,000 other ambitious 
men, and they will do it for you. / 
got to act to realize success and your first step 
should be to send in the Free Trial Coupon. 


Free Consulting Membership 
A resident consulting staff of from 15 to 20 
practical experts is waiting to solve for you any 
difficulty that you may have. A letter or a wire 
tothe American Technical Society will bring you 
an immediate answer and the solution to your 
problems. This advisory staff of practical men 
plus your working and reference library will en- 
able you to handle successfully any job in your 
line. These men know all the latest methods 
and the newest and best ways of doing things. 
Let this pay-raising consulting staff be YOUR 
SILENT PARTNER. Use this service daily if 
This free consulting membership offer 
is good for a limited time only and can be with- 


These books 


But you have 


Use Books Free for One Week—Send No Money 


After you receive the full 


set of books, express collect, read them over and test 


‘them out for seven days. 
If you don’t want them, 
send them back at our ex 
pense. If you decide they 
will do for you what they 
have done for more than 
200,000 others, pay $2.80 
within one week and $3 
each month thereafter un- 
til the 1 »ecial price is 
paid. is amounts to 
only ten — a day. Mail 
coupon NOW if you want 
a bigger, better job at 
higher wages. 


Here syourepporteatt y, 
RN 


if you 

MORE MONEY. Re- 
member, we are taking all 
the chances — you pay 
NOTHING unless you 
are absolutely eager to 
after seeing the books. 
Isn't this about the fair- 
est proposition you ever 
saw in print. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. X687, Chicago, U. S. A. 








Dept. X637, Chicago 
Please ound me a set of 


id the special price of $ 


Address. 





books, I will return them within one week at your expense 
is understood that if I keep the books I am entitled to a 
FREE Consulting Membership in the 


RefesSMSSe.ccccecccccce cco 


[Please fill out all lines, give local merchant, banker or 
employer as reference 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


for seven days’ FREE E XAMINATION, shipping charges col- 
lect. I will examine these books thoroughly, and if satisfied, 
will send $2.80 within seven days and $3 a month until I have 
If | decide not to keep ~~ 
t 











poils! But entertaining for a’ that. (June.) 


PA’! 


LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER, 
THE—Warner Brothers.—A situation after the 
manner of ‘The Miracle Man,” with a wealthy mine 
owner, a mine disaster and a minister. (June.) 


LOST AND FOUND — Goldwyn. — Hollywood 
hokum dropped in the South Seas. A beautiful back- 
ground and good players wasted. (June.) 


LOVEBOUND—Fox.—A__ well-knit, consistent 
story, with strong climaxes, of a district attorney who 
falls in love with his secretary. The girl's father isa 
jewel thief, and the conflict between her loyalty to 
father and love for prosecutor is well-developed. 
Shirley Mason draws sympathy. (July.) 


MAD LOVE—Goldwyn.—Pola Negri’s last picture 
in Germany. They have changed her many lovers 
to husbands in the American titles. (May.) 


MADNESS OF YOUTH—Fox.—An engaging 
crook enters a home to rob a safe, meets the daughter 
of his victim, etc. Marriage and honor in the end. 
John Gilbert is sincere and with Billie Dove makes 
the affair almost plausible. (July.) 


MAIN “VTREET—Warner Brothers.—A difficult 
story to screen and, therefore, not an entirely satis- 
factory picture. Starts off well, but slumps at the 
end. Florence Vidor the great redeeming feature. 
(August.) 


MAN FROM GLENGARRY, THE—Hodkinson. 
—Ralph Connor's erstwhile best-seller has suffered 
in the screening, but the logging scenes are fine and 
the Canadian landscapes impressive. (June.) 


MAN NEXT DOOR, THE—Vitagraph.—Not 
good. Story is illogical, and acting and direction both 
below standard. A dog wins the honors. (August.) 


MAN OF ACTION, A—First National.—Likable 
Douglas MacLean ag a society man playing a crook. 
Interesting, but incongruous. Perhaps, some day, 
MacLean will get a real story. Then, look out. 
(August.) 


MARK OF THE BEAST, THE—Dixon.— 
Thomas Dixon wrote, cast and ‘directed this as a 
challenge to “‘machine-made pictures. The ma- 
chine wins. (Augusi.) 


MARY OF THE MOVIES—F. B. O.—Again the 
Hollywood stars trailing by in a story of a screen- 
struck girl. That is the only interest. The story is 


weak. (August.) 


MASTERS OF MEN—Vitagraph.—Well-done 
story of the Spanish-American war. Cullen Landis 
fine. Earle Williams, Alice Calhoun and Wanda 
Hawley in the cast. (June.) 


MICHAEL O’HALLORAN — Hodkinson. — The 


| too-sweet story of a Chesterfieldian street urchin, 


who shows a lot of rich folk how to behave. (August.) 


MIDNIGHT GUEST, THE — Universal. —A 
young lady thief who reforms. Not quite for 
children. (May.) 


MR. BILLINGS SPENDS HIS DIME—Para- 
mount.—Is bullet-proof farce and one of the best 
things of its kind in a long time. (May.) 


ve 
MODERN MARRIAGE — American Releasing 
Corporation.—The team of Beverly Bayne and 
Francis X. Bushman return in a commonplace story 
smoothly screened. (June.) 


NE’ER-DO-WELL, THE—Paramount. — Not 
altogether successful, nor altogether uninteresting, 
for Thomas Meighan is in it. Old-fashioned. (July.) 


NOBODY’S BRIDE—Universal.—A runaway 
bride, a down-and-out suitor of other days, a bag 
of jewels, a band of crooks, etc., etc. (June.) 


NOISE IN NEWBORO, A—Metro.—Cinderella of 
the small town goes to the city and comes home rich. 
Viola Dana gingers up this weak concoction. (July.) 


NTH COMMANDMENT, THE — Paramount- 
Cosmopolitan.—The brave little girl struggles to 
maintain her home when her husband falls desperate- 
ly ill. The human note is missing. (July.) 


OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE, AN—Metro.— 
J. Whitcomb Riley's poem screened with considerable 
charm and touches of melodrama. (July.) 


ONLY 38—Paramount.—A delightful handling by 
William de Mille of a most appealing story. Lois 
Wilson's role fits her admirably, and May McAvoy is 
a great help. (August.) 


OTHELLO—Ben Blumenthal.—A German adap- 
tation of the tragedy directed by a Russian, in which 
Emil Jannings isa German Moor. (May.) 


OUR GANG COMEDIES—Pathe.—One hundred 
per ce i fl whole family. Don’t miss 
Little Farina, age two, colored. (June.) 


PENROD AND SAM—First National.—One of 
the entertainment gems of the month. Real boys 
with a story handled by William Baudine, who re- 
members that he was once a boy. Don’t miss it if 
you enjoy kids. (Axgust.) 





POP TUTTLE’S POLECAT PLOT—F. B. 0.— 
Fashioned after the Fontaine Fox-Toonerville Trolley 
type of cartoon humor. (May.) 


PRISONER, THE—Universal.—An extravagant 
plot with Herbert. Rawlinson as the heavy lover who 
la a little blonde from an unfortunate marriage. 

May.) 


PRODIGAL DAUGHTERS — Paramount. — 
Another tirade against the jazz babies of 1923. This 
time it is adapted to the girl who leaves the old home- 
stead only to return in the snowstorm of Christmas- 
time. (July.) 


PRODIGAL SON, THE — Stoll Film Corp. — 
Steeped in the gloom of church yards and death- 
beds, lost loves and debts. (July.) 


QUEEN OF SIN, THE—Not sinful but awful. 
The queen’s sin is weight. (June.) 


QUICKSANDS—American Releasing Corpora- 
tion.—Drug smuggling across the Mexican border is 
stopped by Lt. Richard Dix and Helene Chadwick 
of the Secret Service. (June.) 


RACING HEARTS — Paramount. — Unless the 
auto stuff has been worn threadbare with you, it may 
entertain you. To us the motor seems to miss. (May.) 


RAGGED EDGE, THE—Goldwyn.—A Harold 
McGrath romance, with a lot of new blood in the cast 
From China to the South Seas. (August.) : 


RAILROADED—Universal.—A lesson in how 
wayward sons should, and should not, be disciplined. 
Love finds a way. (August.) 


REMITTANCE WOMAN, THE—F. B. O.—Ethel 
Clayton's loveliness shines out from the dim and 
mystic East, where Ethel gains a sacred vase and 
nearly loses her life. (July.) 


RICE AND OLD SHOES—F. B. O.—A comedy of 
the honeymoon, with all the old situations worked 
overtime. (August.) 


ROD AND GUN SERIES—Hodkinson.—The 
wealth of detail and the excellent photography don't 
quite compensate for the distaste of such utter 
destruction of ducks, geese, quail and fish. (May.) 


RUSTLE OF SILK, THE—Paramount.—The 
triangle of a British statesman, his unfaithful wife 
and an adoring lady’s maid, who loves the statesman 
from afar, isn’t much of drama. But told with fine 
taste and discretion. Betty Compson, Anna Q. 
Nilsson and Conway Tearle excellent. (July.) 


SAFETY LAST—Pathe.—Harold Lloyd's best— 
seven reels that speed like two. Prepare for laughter, 
shrieks and general hysteria. (June.) 


SCARS OF JEALOUSY—First National.—See 
“Poor Men's Wives.”’ Ditto. (May.) 


SHADOWS—Preferred Pictures.—An idea of deli- 
cacy and charm has been translated with great care 
to the screen and the result is a good picture. Tom 
Forman’s direction of Wilbur Daniel Steele’s prize 
story “Ching, Ching, Chinaman’”’ is as inspired as 
possible in view of the fact that there are censors. 
The central figure, the Oriental laundryman, remark- 
ably acted by Lon Chaney, is a fine and true con- 
ception. {(January.) 


SHOCK, THE—Universal.—Another hideously 
clever characterization by Lon Chaney as a cripple of 
the underworld. The miracle idea is brought in 
again. Strong, but unpleasant—and, of course, with 
a happy ending. (Awugust.) 


SINGLE HANDED—Universal.—Hoot Gibson as 
an eccentric musician who discovers a buried treasure. 
Hoot’s better at handling hosses. (June.) 


SIXTY CENTS AN HOUR—Paramount.—An 
ambitious soda clerk plans to marry the daughter of 
the bank president, and go into business—all on 
seven-fifty a week. A riot of laughter. (July.) 


SLANDER THE WOMAN—First National.— 
And still the formula! Beautiful heroine, wrongfully 
accused, goes to the Frozen North. There, in the 
great, open spaces, things happen. Mostly, good 
photography. (Augusi.) 


SNOW BRIDE, THE—Paramount.—A forced and 
artificial story of life in a Canadian village. Alice 
Brady, even, fails to register. (August.) 


SNOWDRIFT—Fox.—A cooling Summer picture, 
with lots of ice and snow. A little waif, missionaries 
Indians, impossible happenings. Marries a reformed 
gambler for the fade-out. (August.) 


SOUL OF THE BEAST—Metro.—Cinderella 
elopes with an elephant. Hard time has Cinderella, 
but all ends well, even for friend elephant. (July.) 


SOULS FOR SALE—Goldwyn.—-A Cook’s tour 
of*the Hollywood studios. A false and trivial story, 
but it takes you behind the camera and is very enter- 
taining. (/June.) 


SPOILERS, THE—Goldwyn.—A new version of 
the Rex Beach Alaskan romance, with a capital cast. 
As thrilling as ever. Milton Sills and Noah Beery 
stage a realistic fight, and Anna Nilsson is excellent as 
the dance hall girl. (August.) 


STEPPING FAST—Fox.—Tom Mix mixes with 
desperadoes. He saves a girl from the rascals after 
a trip to China, The girl says “‘yes."’" (July.) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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STORMSWEPT—F. B. O.—Wallace Beer 
to be a successor to Rodolph Valentino. 
children—and we're all children to some extent! (May.) 


trying 
ot for 


SUNSHINE TRAIL, THE—First National.—The 
story of a nice young man who wants to spread sun- 
shine everywhere but gets under a cloud in his own 
hometown. (June.) 


SUZANNA—Allied Producers.—Mack Sennett 
tries plot instead of pies without so much success, but 
Mabel Normand stirs in some fine humor. Early 
California, missions, Spaniards—and Mabel. (June.) 


TEMPTATION—C. B. C. Film Sales Corp.— 
Original in that the couple who are struggling un- 
happily under the weight of their millions do not lose 
the bankroll and live forever in a cottage. (July.) 


THREE JUMPS AHEAD—Fox.—Tom Mix and 
his horse Tony leap a chasm and give you an hour 
of Western thrill with love interest. (/une.) 


TIGER’S CLAW—Paramount.—Jack Holt goes 
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to India, gets bit by a tiger, married to half-caste, | 


and mixed up in poison plots. (June.) 

TOWN SCANDAL, THE—Universal.—Gladys 
Walton is a chorus girl who runs out of a job and goes 
home to write her memoirs for the local gazette. Of 
course the poor girl’s misunderstood. (/une.) 


TRAILING AFRICAN WILD ANIMALS 
Metro.—This Martin Johnson picture is the best of 
its kind. The best animal close-ups ever made, and 
some tremendous thrills. (July.) 


TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE, THE— 
Paramount.—Mountaineers, moonshiners, Minter 
and Moreno. Also Ernest Torrence. The players 
arethething. (June.) 


TRIFLING WITH HONOR—Universal.—The 
story of a home-run king, resembling Babe Ruth, 
who is the idol of the small boys. Intensely dramatic 
and worthy. (July.) 


TRIMMED IN SCARLET—Universal.—Char- 
acters displaying their lack of sense in a way that 
may earn your pity but not yoursympathy. (/une.) 


VANITY FAIR—Goldwyn.—Hugo Ballin’s work- 
manlike visualization of Thackeray’s novel. Not 
brilliant, but adequate. (June.) 


VENGEANCE OF THE DEEP—American Re- 
leasing Corp.—Sharks, devil crabs, sea weed and 
treasure chests make the under-sea pictures inter- 
esting and thrilling. But the actors on dry land are 
not sointeresting. (July.) 


WAGGIN’ TALE, A—F. B. O.—Sorry to say that 
a clever dog actor takes all the honors away from the 
Carter De Havens. (May.) 


WESTBOUND LIMITED—F. B. O.—A homely, 
sympathetic tale built about the railroad and its men. 
A love interest, too—though hardly necessary. (July.) 


WHAT WIVES WANT—Universal.—After many 
reels the husband realizes that all business and no 
love will wreck any marriage. You probably will 
realize it from the first. (July.) 


WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS—Metro. 
Ramon Novarro (girls, don’t miss him) and Alice 
Terry in what seems to us Rex Ingram’s best picture. 
Recommended. (May.) 


WHITE FLOWER, THE—Paramount.—Hawaii 
and Betty Compson are alluring. Nothing else 
matters if you like them. And who doesn’t? ( June.) 


WHITE ROSE, THE—United Artists.—D. W. 
Griffith’s latest, bringing Mae Marsh back to the 
screen. The star’s playing is wonderful. So are the 
sets and photography. The story is not so much. 
Ivor Novello, Mr. Griffith’s new leading man, is 
highly decorative. (August.) 


WITHIN THE LAW—First National.—An ex- 
pensive production with big names, but lacking 
inspiration and vitality. Norma Talmadge seems 
afraid to act. The best work is that of Lew Cody as 
thecrook. (July.) 


WOMAN OF BRONZE, THE—Metro.—Clara 
Kimball Young as the wife, who after disillusionment 
and anguish proves to be the ideal woman for her 
husband. (June.) 


YOU ARE GUILTY—Mastodon Films—Medi- 
ocrity with a distinguished cast. (June.) 


YOU CAN’T FOOL YOUR WIFE—Paramount. 
—Good money and players wasted upon an absurd 
story. Again the husband on the edge of the restless 
— the neglected wife and the regulation vampire. 
(July.) 


YOUR FRIEND AND MINE—Metro.—Really 
good, but slightly silly. The wife is too trusting, the 
villain too bad, the ruined girl too resigned. (May.) 











T seems that somebody once suggested to an 
aspiring film producer that ‘‘The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame” would make a good picture. 
“Yes,” replied the aspiring film producer, 
“maybe, but we don’t want no football 
stories.” —Morning Telegraph. 
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A Scene from 
The Broken 
Wing” 


PREFERRED PICTURES 
a4 





A New factor in Motion pictures 


Preferred Pictures, in one short year, has 

become an outstanding factor in the pro- 

duction and presentation of successful 
motion pictures. 


REFERRED PICTURES was organized 

and developed by men, young in years, 

but veterans in experience, whose recog- 
nized ability was such as to attract directors, 
writers and stars of the first magnitude. 


Directing Preferred Pictures are 


GASNIER TOM FORMAN 
and VICTOR L. SCHERTZINGER 


These men have risen to the top because 
they know how to put entertainment on the 
screen. 


Contributing their talents are stars who have 
brought pleasure to millions. Preferred stars 
are used to translate each story in its finest 
form; every Preferred Picture is perfectly cast. 


The casts of Preferred Pictures include such 
names as 


Ruth Clifford 
Joseph Dowling 
Florence Vidor 
Raymond Hatton 
Stuart Holmes 


Kenneth Harlan 
Gaston Glass 
Ethel Shannon 
Barbara La Marr 
Colleen Moore 


Josef Swickard 
Myrtle Stedman 
Edith Yorke 
David Butler 
Rosemary Theby 


Lon Chaney Walter Long Edith Roberts 
Madge Bellamy Truly Shattuck Harrison Ford 
Miriam Cooper _ Estelle Taylor Miss du Pont 
Claire Windsor Lloyd Hughes Frankie Lee 
House Peters Zasu Pitts Russell Simpson 


Marguerite de la Motte Tom Santschi 


In developing its program for the coming 
year, Preferred Pictures has searched litera- 
ture, the stage and all other sources available 
to maintain its high standards and to present 
photoplays of unquestioned merit. 


PREFERRED PICTURES are shown in your city. 
Call up your Favorite Theatre and ask “WHEN?” 


Distributed by 


PREFERRED PICTURES CORP. 


AL LICHTMAN, President 
1650 Broadway, New York 
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PREFERRED 
PICTURES 


Produced by 
B. P. SCHULBERG 


Coming 
“The Broken Wing’’ 


by Paul Dickey and Charles 
W. Goddard. 


*“Mothers-in-Law” 
by Frank Dazey and Agnes 
Christine Johnston. 


“The Virginian” 
by Owen Wister. 


“April Showers” 


by Hope Loring and Louis D. 
Lighton. 


*“Maytime”’ 
by Rida Johnson Young. 
“The Boomerang” 


by Winchell Smith and Victor 
Mapes. 


‘““White Man” 


by George Agnew 
Chamberlain. 


*“Poisoned Paradise” 
by Robert W. Service. 
“When a Woman 
Reaches Forty” 
by Royal A. Baker. 
‘The Mansion of 
Aching Hearts” 


by Harry Von Tilzer and 
Arthur J. Lamb. 


“The Breath of 
Scandal’’ 
by Edwin Balmer 
“The First Year’ (of 
married life) 
by Frank Craven. 
‘“‘The Triflers”’ 
by Frederick Orin Bartlett. 
“Faint Perfume” 


by Zona Gale. 
“My Lady’s Lips’”’ 
+ 


Now Showing 


“Daughters of the Rich” 
“The GirlWhoCameBack”’ 
“Are You a Failure?” 
“Poor Men’s Wives” 
*“The Hero” 

“Thorns and 


} Orange Blossoms” 
***Shadows” 


“Rich Men’s Wives”’ 





* Placed by Robert E. Sherwood, 
critic of LIFE, on bis list of the 
fifteen best pictures of the year, 












High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
Suscenatey business career. This simplified and 


— ete High School Course—specially prepared 
for me study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 

in 

Ne matter what your business 

yy ay may be, you can’t 

pe to succeed without spe- 

urses you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin, 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
ept. H-671, Chicago 
Drexel } S8th St., Chicago 

Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success, 













0 Ot! professions. 
po tced training. Let us give 
American School 
American School Pee'. 










oun Architect oss Lawyer 

ound Building Contractor «+ Machine Shop Practice 
excess Automobile Engineer «FP hotoplay Writer 

qaneis Automobile Repairman «-.«--Mechanical Engineer 
exatel Civil Engineer «Shop Superintendent 
onus Structural Engineer --+-famployment Manager 
ennenn Business Manager ----. Steam Engineer 
eveeCert, Public Accountant _...... Foremanship 


.Accountant and Auditor 
.Bookkeeper si 
-Draftsman and Designer 
.Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light and Power 
General Education 
Vocational Guidance 
++-.-Business Law 


...Sanitary Engineer 
Surveyor (and Mapping) 
cceses Telephone Engineer 
«Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 
Fire Insurance Expert 
Wireless Radio 
Undecided 











$10 to $20 a “Day Profit 


Silver King Mint Vender 
Will Pay Your Rent 


Install one in your 
store or any public 
place and get this 













money. lKequires 
noattention. Always 
works. Machine's 


rofits pay the rent. 
Vrite us sbout re 
built machines. F n- 
ished like new. In 
excellent running or- 


der. Pay their cost in 
10 days. Writeor wire 
today. Price $125, 


$25 down payment. Bal- 
anceC.O.D. Mints $15 Per 
Case of 10005c packages 


| Siver King Novelty Co., 300 Williams Bidg., 


‘Don’ t Shout” 


"| hear you. 
now as well as 
‘How’? With “the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | 
would not know | had them in 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
he MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are tot eyes. n- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


eenepie, Ind. 
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you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour wees show cards 


at home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 

learned by our new simple “Instructograph’’ 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. . Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
210 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada. 


Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 
Itch, Eczema, Rplarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin, 


Write today for my FREE Booklet, “‘A 
FREE CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for 15 years. 

$1000 Cash says | can clear your skin of the above bi 
E. S. GIVENS, 140 Chemical Bidzg., Kansas City,Mo- 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


HELP WANTED 





$60-$200 WEEK—FREE SAMPLES GOLD LETTERS 








for store windows. Easily applied. Liberal offer to 
general agents. Metallic Letter Co., 436 North Clark, 
Chicago. 

WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. SOAPS, 
Extracts, Verfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 
sary. Carnation Co., Dept. 205, St. Louis. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 


everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime: valuable booklet free. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 90, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.5 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for aoe 
ticulars and free samples. American Monogram Co., 
Dept. 169, East Orange, N. J. 


“$10 A DAY AND MORE,” OUR NEW BOOK, 
shows clearly how you may gain sure success and large 
profits selling Guaranteed Hosiery and Underwear. 
Factory to family. It is Free. Write today. C & 
Company, 50 E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$50 TO $125 A WEEK MADE BY BEGINNERS— 
men who never sold a dollar’s worth of goods in their 
life before. You can do as well—possibly better. Greatest 
offered. Easy sales. Big com- 
are not exaggerating. We can prove 
statement we make. Write at once and get 
Gcodwear Chicago, Inc., Dept. 555, Chicago. 


WANTED—TAILORING SALESMEN, MAKE $60 TO 
$125 per week, Biggest merchants in many towns 
have started with our lines. We are the largest made- 
to-measure tailoring house in the country, furnishing 
elaborate sample equipments, including 500 all wool 
fabrics, and guaranteed absolute satisfaction, perfect 
fit, best workmanship, or no sales. Write me for line 
and all accessories to be sent free. Tell us all about 
yourself. Address E. F. Powers, Sales Manager, Box 
483, Chicago, Illinois. 

NEW PATENTED 
No competition, 
women Agents, part or full time. 
quired. Write at once, Dept. 42, 
West Van Buren, Chicago. 


$5 TO $15 DAILY EASY—INTRODUCING NEW 
style guaranteed hosiery. Must wear or replaced free. 
No capital or experience required. Just show samples, 
write orders, your pay in advance. We deliver and 
collect. Elegant outfit furnished. All colors and 
grades including finest silks and heathers. Mac-O-Chee 





EVERY OW wor 











missions. We 


Facts. 








ARTICLE. 
Sells on sight. 


NOTHING LIKE IT, 
Can use men and 
No experience re- 
Arden Products, 52 























WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 








pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
Vrite, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 


us. No can- 
Experience un- 
Wayne, Indiana. 


POSITIONS OB- 


painting lamp shades, pillow tops for 

vassing. Easy and interesting work. 

necessary. Nileart Company, 2220, Ft. 
FREE LIST OF GOVERNMENT 

tainable. Men and Women 17 to 45 years. Salary 

$1,600 to $2,600. Write today for booklet and list. 

— Government Tr. Ass’n, 213 Dinan Bldg., Detroit, 
ich. 


EARN $20 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, 
dressing, mailing, music, circulars. 
music, information. American Music Co., 








AT HOME, AD- 
Send 10c for 
1658 Broad- 








way, Dept. 4-W, New York City 
MEN—WOMEN-—GIRLS, 18 UP. WANTED FOR 
U. 8S. Government positions. $95-$250 month. Short 
hours. Steady work. Paid vacation. List positions 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. A 134, Rochester, N. Y. 
PATENTS 





PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
Kteferences. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor i. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 

INVENTORS DESIRING TO SECURE PATENTS 
should write for our book, ‘‘How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send model or sketch of invention for free opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 462, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, 
unpatented. Write Adam 
Louis, Mo. 2 








PATENTED OR 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 187, St. 





POEMS-VERSES 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. LF YOU 
best fourth verse of our song ‘‘Empty 
will receive $500.00. Send your name 
seml you free the contest rules and 
song. World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., 
New York. 





WRITE THE 
Arms,”” you 
and we shall 
words of this 
Dept. 751A, 





PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
AMBITIOUS 





WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 






































Mills Co., Desk 2449, Cincinnati, one America’s — —— gh ~~ of photo- 
- : — — , “ ays, stories, ms. nstructive relpful. Writer’ 
AGENTS WANTED TO ADVERTISE OUR GOODS Disest, 611 Tutler Building, Ciasiamedl. 2 
and distribute free samples to consumers; 90c an hour; — - — —: 
write for full particulars. American Products Co., “HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY,” BY C. G. 
9698 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. Winkopp, Tribune Bldg., New York, 50 cents. Con- 
a : -= - tains model scenario ‘‘Where to Sell,’’ ‘‘How to Build 
MAKE $25 TO $50 WEEK REPRESENTING Plots,”’ “‘Where to Get Plets.”’ 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct from mill 
—for men, women, children. Every pair guaranteed? OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Prices that win. Free Book, ‘“‘How to Start,’’ tells the 
story. George Clows Company, Desk 84, Philadelphia, SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. THE NEW 
Pa. way. Write for style bocklet. Mrs. E. Vandervoort, 
Davenport, Iowa. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MANUSCRIPTS-TYPING 
M E MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. WRITE pence e re 
— Box 967, Los Angeles. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED. REASON- 
ante. oe Typing Service, 5423 Locust, Philadel- 
shi a. 
HELP WANTED ae 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 TO 60 
willing to accept Government Positions, $117-19@, travel- MAKE EVERYONE THINK YOU’RE VISITING 
ing or stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 265 St. Louis, New York, Service, 25c, Mail-Co., R-309, 24 Stone 
Mo., immediately. Street, New York City. 
BE A DETECTIVE; EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY: 
good pay; travel. Write C. T. Ludwig, 367 Westover ENTERTAINMENTS 
Bidg.. Kansas City. Mo. - — 
338 SCREAMING ACTS, SKETCHES, MONO- 
WANTED, wou, Games. LEARN GOWN MAK- logues, Parodies, Recitations, $2. Complete Minstrel 
ing at home. $35.00 week. Sample seneetig he Show, $5. E. L. Gamble, Playwright, East Liverpool, 
Franklin Institute, Dept. A 507, Rochester, N. Ohio. 





MUSIC LESSONS GIVEN 


You can read music like this auick 
IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our peas let, 
it tells how to learn to play Piano, ota, standene, 
Guitar, Banjo, i nners or advanced vanced p layers. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 67 Lakeside Bidy., Chicago 


& Sell Shirts 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertised. 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex- 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 
assured. Entirely new proposition. 
w FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B’way, N.Y. City 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher uired 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. arn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato and 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 

Bidg 


Waterman Piano School 2*7 Superbs Theatre 8 





CLIMAX TROMBONE 
OUTFIT $5.25 Down-*<" 


oats * per quanti for six gucntieet 

e; ot persoct Ca action; 
Easy BLOWING. handso engraved 
bell; polished brass; beautiful, sonorous 
tone; complete with side-opening, flan- 









nel-lined Keratol ee rofessional 
mouthpiece, tyre. . Mute; self-instructor . 
Money-back Guarantee! ORDER NOW! 


For sale by your Music Merchant. 
LYON & HEALY, 71-81 Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 














Every Second 
week off—full 

a Common education sufficient. Write IMMEDIATELY 
for free list of Government positions obtainable; and free sample 
examination questions. Many big paid positions open to women, 


WANTED—$133 to $192 Month 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A-237, Rochester, N. Y. 
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RANGER $5 a Month, 


Finest bicycle ig Peta styles, 
rices. SPREE hy La ms ado siden 
,exp re on 

50 Days Froe Trial. Gash or — rn ii 
lamps, wheels and equipment WA) 

TIRES =: half usual yess no ‘ys 


MEAD CYCLE 00. cst 








Slams Across the Sea 


Southport, Larco, England. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I have read your magazine with 
great interest for some time, and I always 
enjoy it ever so much, except for one thing—I 
don’t think you are quite fair to foreigners. 
I know you will say that your magazine is an 
American publication, intended for American 
readers, but surely you can be patriotic with- 
out hitting out at other countries. For in- 
stance, last month you published a photo of 
Gladys Cooper and also stated that New York 
was disappointed in her, as in all other English 
beauties. Well, even allowing for the fact 
that relations are always a little strained 
between the two countries, isn’t there a little 
prejudice there? Think of all the actresses 
America sends us, such as Peggy O’Neill, 
Wilette Kershaw and many others, who receive 
enthusiastic receptions in England. Eric von 
Stroheim, who to judge by “ Blind Husbands” 
and “The Devil’s Pass-Key” is one of Amer- 
ica’s ablest directors, is another foreigner who 
is criticized more harshly than an American 
would ever have been. Rodolph Valentino 
was set at naught until the fans acclaimed him 
in spite of the critics. 

In England I don’t think Lillian Gish is 
considered “the supreme artiste of the screen.” 
Norma Talmadge, Mary Pickford and even 
Gloria Swanson draw larger crowds. I have 
just seen “Orphans of the Storm,” and I cer- 
tainly don’t think Lillian’s acting equalled 
Dorothy’s. It is Lillian’s fragile, appealing 
beauty rather than her acting ability which 
wins sympathy—and in her own country 
apparently, admiration. Dorothy’s dramatic 
moments are not helped by a “‘spirituelle” 
look, apart from her cleverness in jumping 
from comedy into tragedy with such ease. 
I doubt if Lillian could play any other part 
other than that of a helpless, struggling 
heroine. Whereas Mary Pickford and, I 
believe, even Norma Talmadge, could play 
comedy and tragedy equally well. 

I consider Claire Windsor the most beautiful 
woman on the screen, and Agnes Ayres about 
the plainest. I like to watch Gloria and Mae 
strolling and dancing through the entertaining 
absurdities they call “stories,” and I liked 
Fox’s “Monte Cristo” far better than “Or- 
phans of the Storm,” and Ingram’s “Four 
Horsemen” than “Way Down East” or 
“Broken Blossoms” or “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” In fact, I think Griffith has been dis- 
tinctly overrated. 

I know that if you publish this it will annoy 
some people—but after all, America is not 
the only country drawn on the map of the 
world, as an incident four and a half years ago 
proved, and I hope Ivor Novello will be found 
worthy to rank with even some Americans as 
far as acting ability goes. 

Marion May 


The Troupers, God Bless ’Em! 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: There is something I have often 
wondered about, and now I’m going to put it 
down in writing. Why do the fans seem to be 
interested only in the beautiful people of the 
screen? They seem to entirely overlook such 
wonderful artists as Sam de Grasse, (whose 
Prince John in “Robin Hood” was so excel- 
lent), and E. A. (Fred) Warren, whom I think 
excels even the preeminent Chaney in the 
portrayal of Chinamen, as, for instance, in 
“East Is West” and “Inside the Law.” How- 
ever, he is not limited to Orientals as those 
who saw his old Jew in “Hungry Hearts” will 
testify. And how about dear Alec Frances? 
Who else is there that brings to the screen the 
personality, charm and humanness that he 
does? Lionel Belmore, too, deserves much 





Brickbats 


& 
Bouquets 


LETTERS 
FROM READERS 


The readers of PHOTOPLAY are 
invited to write this department 
—to register complaints or com- 
pliments—to tell just what they 
think of pictures and players. 
We suggest that you express your 
ideas as briefly as possible and 
refrain from severe personal crit- 
icism, remembering that the 
object of these columns is to ex- 
change thoughts that may bring 
about better pictures and better 
acting. Be constructive. We may 
not agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed, but we'll publish them 
just the same! Letters should not 
exceed 200 words and should bear 
thewriter’s fullname and address. 











more recognition from the fans than he re- 
ceives. For the women, there is lovely Claire 
McDowell. Doesn’t anyone see in her the 
sweet, adorable, clever woman that I know her 
to be? Helen Jerome Eddy is another, but 
she seems, of late, to be taking her rightful 
place among the really worth while. There 
is, one real, honest-to-goodness girl! Another 
who must be in the list of favorites is Ford 
Sterling. He is just beginning to reappear on 
the screen, and is now playing more dramatic 
parts than his old Chief of Police. During all 
my experience, I’ve never met anyone who 
knows more about picture making from any 
angle than he does, and besides all that, he is 
a prince! 
AGNES LEARY. 


Producing License 


La Center, Washington. 
EpiItoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Why do a number of our fans 
object to a change of action in a story when the 
story is transferred to the silver sheet? *Why 
don’t they pause to consider that the authors 
of some of the older books, which in May 
PHotopLay, Mrs. G. B. Sharp especially 
stipulated, did not write their books for the 
convenience of present day motion picture 
producers? 

Mr. de Mille made a very charming picture 
of “Manslaughter,” even if it did not follow 
Mrs. Miller’s pages so closely. I think, in 
some respects, that the picture version was 
an improvement on the original. 

Please give the poor producer credit for 
having some clever ideas of his own, and not 
force him to cling so closely to his model. Let 
him use a little of his own originality. He also 
has to play to the box-office. People are not 


going to pay their money very often to go to an 
entertainment from which they come away 
with a harried and dissatisfied feeling, and 





you know, morbid endings were the most 
popular in days gone by. 

The producers are seeking new ideas today 
and a book of an older author might contain 


some very interesting material. Should this 
material be allowed to go to waste just because 
that author used some idea which would not 
transfer well to the screen? I am sure more 
people were pleased with Rex Ingram’s version 
of “‘ Eugenie Grandet”’ than Balzac’s. 

WILMA KANE 


The Champion Vamp 
Peoria, Ilinois. 
I-pITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: If anyone were to ask me who 
my favorite actress is, I would happily say— 
Pola Negri. Ever since I saw her in “Bella 
Donna,” in which sheacted so marvelously, and 
since she has used American make-up, which 
has made her so very beautiful, she has ranked 
the champion of all vamps. She belongs at 
the top of the Honor roll. Pola forever! 

MARTHA HEATON. 


Eighty Per Cent Perfect 


Cincinnati, Chio. 
E.p1itoR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: As an old and enthusiastic sub- 
scriber to, and reader of, your excellent maga- 
zine (I have the files intact for five years) I 
want to call your attention to an interesting 
fact. Coming from Clarksdale, Miss., and 
from Memphis to Louisville and Cincinnati, I 
happened to notice the readers of magazines 
and was pleased to learn that 80% had invested 
in the current issue of PHotopray. I was 
especially glad to find my opinion of your 
magazine car-oborated in this manner. 

B. M. BROWNELL. 


A Tonic for Tom 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
EpiTtor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I read in the May PHotopray 
that Thomas Meighan might quit acting to 
become a director. What could be a worse 
blow to his fans? Here is the most popular 
male star of today, right at the height of his 
career, going to desert his fans. I like Mr. 
Meighan too well to blame him wholly. I 
think he needs a spring tonic and a vacation. 
But if he is afraid his popularity might wane 
in the next five years, he is wrong. Meighan 
fans aren’t that kind. They don’t fall for 
every matinee idol. They stick. If Mr. 
Meighan continues with the fine screen stories 
he has been blessed with, together with good 
direction, there is no reason why he isn’t good 
for a great long time. 

If Tommie leaves, who will we have left? 
With Wallace Reid gone, Valentino not play- 
ing, and Tommy Meighan directing, the movies 
will be just about as exciting as prohibition. 
No one can fill the places of these actors. 

So, Meighan fans, get busy. We want 
Tommie on the screen, not back of it. If it 
must be proven how popular he is, let’s stage 
a popularity contest or the like. You know 
the Irish are fighters and generally get what 
they go after, and as every Irishman is a 
Meighan fan, we ought to win. 

Ruts I. HAMILTON. 


More About Richard 


St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Epitor PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: Why not have more about Richard 
Dix in your magazine? Surely he is as fine a 
young man as you will find, besides being a 
splendid actor. Don’t you suppose there are a 
few people in the world who get tired of this 
eternal harping on Rodolph, Pola and Ramon? 
They are all right, but I’m one who would like 
to hear more of Richard Dix. 

Mrs. Lois W. BowEN, 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
as he is to-day 


Some day 
a little bug 


is going to get you— 


They are 
in your food and the very water you 
drink. In fact, scientists say your body is full of 
them. They are only waiting for your vitality to 
weaken and then they are going to get you. 

But what does a strong, healthy man care about 
all this? Once these terrible germs find your lungs 
breathing deep with oxygen and your heart pump- 
ing rich, red blood, they are going to run for their 
lives. A disease germ has as much chance in a 
healthy body as a fly has in a spider's web. 


Food Was Meant to Eat 


I don’t ask you to give up all the good things in 
life. I make you fit to enjoy them. Everything 
was made with some purpose. Food was meant 
to eat and a healthy man has no regrets for satis- 
fying his keen appetite. A man who takes the 
proper exercise craves food and must have it. 
Water was meant to bathe with—both inside and 
out. By drinking plenty of water you remove the 
waste matter within, just as washing your skin re- 
moves the waste matter without. 


I MAKE MUSCLE 


I am not a doctor—I don't claim to cure disease. 
That is a physician's job. But follow my advice 
and the doctor will starve to death waiting for you 
to take sick. I build strength and endurance. I 
make muscle. Follow my instructions and you 
will increase your arm one full inch in thirty days 
—yes, and put two inches on your chest in the 
same length of time. But that is only a starter. 
Meanwhile, I work on those inner muscles sur- 
rounding your heart and other vital organs which 
affect your entire physical being. You will soon 
feel the thrill of life pulsing through your veins. 
You will have pep in your old backbone. There 
will be a flash to your eye and a spring to your, 
step. You will radiate vitality and have the strong 
robust body to put it over. I don’t promise these 


Germs are here, there and everywhere. 
in the air, 


things—I guarantee them. Come on and make me 
prove it. That is what I like, because I know I 
can do it. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils | 
have trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful 
weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look them 
over now and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 
and through. All 1 ask is ten cents to cover the cost 
of wra »ping and mailing and it is yours to keep 
This will not obligate you at all, but for the sake of 
your future health and happiness, do not put it off. 
Send today—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 109, 305 Broadway, New York City 





EARLE E. LIEDERMAN, 
Dept. 109, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
part whatever, a copy of your latest book “ Mus- 


cular Development.”’ (Please write or print plainly) 


eebe neon hota ra thh ti iahnonennt hawker 


Street 


. State.. 
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OW can I hold my husband’s interest?” 

It was a question that came to me, this 
morning, in a slim, tear-stained little letter. 
And it isn’t the first time that the same ques- 
tion has reached me, either! 

Wives—slightly past the thirty mark, per- 
haps nearing thirty-five—are the ones who 
most often ask this question. Wives who 
wonder why their husbands do not seem over- 
anxious to take them to dinner or the theater. 
Who wonder why the little signs of affection and 
thoughtfulness, and—yes—admiration are ke- 
coming less frequent every day. Wives who 
are good housekeepers and excellent home- 
makers. Who are economical and practical. 
Who see that socks are darned, and rooms are 


| dusted and dinners are well served. 








But wives who frequently, alas, forget to be 
charming! 
What engaged girl would consciously allow 


_her fiance to see her in an ugly gown or an 


unbecoming hat? With untidy hair, or ragged 
finger nails or a hole in the heel of her stocking? 
But how many married women think nothing 
of appearing at the breakfast table in an un- 
attractive kimono and curl papers! And how 
many splendid wives and mothers neglect the 
hands and the skin that they were once so 
proud of. A husband enjoys a prettily waved 
coiffure and the after-effect of a facial massage 
just as much—after five or ten years of mar- 
ried life—as he did on the honeymoon! 

No business woman will be careless about a 
position that she has taken the trouble to 
secure. She will try, every day, to do her work 
ina better and more efficient manner. Because 
she does not want to take a chance of losing 
that position. But many a home woman, after 
acquiring a husband, will take a chance of 
losing him. Because she forgets that it is part 
of a wife’s business to look out for her personal 
appearance. Because she forgets that good 
looks are an important part of her matrimonial 
equipment. 


ADELE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

A bride’s first dinner parties are very im- 
portant matters, of course. She takes a 
certain, and understandable, pride in the serv- 
ing of “company” meals in her own little 
home. But she often—all too often!—makes 
the mistake of trying to be too elaborate and 
formal. 

Nearly every bride starts her 
housekeeping in a modest way. 


adventure of 
Usually with 
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From 


Carolyn “Uan Wyck 


one maid—or doing her own work. And so, 
for that reason, the dinners that she serves 
should be simple ones of few courses. Better, 
far, a happily managed home dinner of two or 
three simple courses than a long and involved 
affair that reduces the inexperienced home- 
maker to a nervous wreck. The bride’s 
friends, and her husband’s friends, would far 
prefer the easy, informal supper party. 

In the summer time a roast, a steak, or 
French chops with green peas and potatoes— 
or any other two vegetables—a cool, crisp 
salad of romaine and French dressing, and an 
ice is quite enough to serve. With iced tea— 
served with the meat course—or after-dinner 
coffee. 





HELEN, K. R., NEw York Ciry. 

Another question about hair! Well, I sup- 
pose that hair is all important, in the heated 
season, when so many charming costumes seem 
less attractive because of stringy, unbeautifully 
arranged locks. I do not blame you for want- 
ing a permanent wave—such a wave, when 
carefully and skilfully done, is a real blessing to 
girls who look their best with curly locks. The 
Nestle Lanoil wave is both safe and effective. 
Since that is the one you ask about I am more 
than glad to applaud your judgment. There is 
nothing to fear from this wave—indeed, I 
think that you will find the process an interest- 
ing one. 


NANON, MONTREAL, CANADA. 

Your reddish hair and brown eyes are a 
charming combination. Your best colors will 
be shades of brown and green, but you can also 
wear grey, silver, gold, yellow, orchid, blue, 
periwinkle and violet. And all of the pastel 
tints—even shell pink. 

I am afraid that the average person does not 
grow very much after the age of eighteen— 
unless that person has experienced a long 
illness. Four feet eleven inches is small—you 
are the second tiny girl who has written to me 
this day. You should not weigh over a hundred 
pounds. I should suggest a diet from which 
you eliminate all sugars, starches and fats. 
This sounds hard—but it is far more pleasant 
to practice a bit of self-denial than to be over- 
weight. The Wallace reducing exercises will 
also be beneficial to you, if you own a phono- 
graph or victrola. For your hips, I think that 
massage, or a rubber reducing garment, would 
be most satisfactory. (CONT’D ON PAGE 127) 





and most exclusive inner circle. 


—she will respect them—on any subject. 





Let Carolyn Van Wyck be your confidante 
She will also be your friend 


MROLYN VAN WYCK is a society matron, well known in New York’s smartest 
She is still young enough fully to appreciate the 
problems of the girl—she is experienced enough to give sound advice to those in need of 
it; be they fappers, business women, or wives and mothers. She invites your confidences 
Clothes, charm and beauty, love, marriage, 
the dreams and hopes that come to every one, the heartbreaks and the victories—who has 
not wished to talk them over with some woman who would be tolerant and just, sympa- 
thetic and filled with human understanding? Here is the opportunity to do so. 


—The Editor 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 















If a husband stops loving 
his wife, or becomes infat- 
uated -with another woman, 
who is to blame—the hus- 
band, the wife, or the 
‘other woman’’? Elinor 
Glyn, famous author of 
‘‘Three Weeks’’ and the 
world’s highest authority 
on love, says it is generally 
the wife’s fault—and proves 
it! She explains how such 
things can easily be pre- 
vented — how all men and 
women can hold forever 
the love they cherish. 





F you know all there is to know about 
the perplexities of love and the problems 
of marriage—if you know everything about 
winning a woman’s heart or holding a man’s 
affection—don’t read this article. BUT— 
if you are in doubt—if you would like to 
know why so many married people are dis- 
contented—if you don’t know how to 
handle your husband, or please your wife, 
or win the devotion of the one you care for 
—read every word below! You will be glad 
you DID! 


Ask Yourself These 
Questions Frankly 


Will you marry the man you love, or 
will you take the one you can get? Why 
do some men grow increasingly indifferent 
even though their wives strive tirelessly to 
please them? Will you win the girl you 
want, or will Fate select your Mate? Why 
do some men antagonize women, finding 
themselves beating against a stone wall in 
affairs of love? When is it dangerous to 
disregard convention? Do you know how 
to curb a headstrong man, or are you the 
victim of men’s whims? 

Do you know how to retain a man’s 
affection always? How to attract men? 
Do you know the things that most irritate 
a man? Or disgust a woman? Can you 
tell when a man really loves you—or must 
you take his word for it? Do you know 
what you must not do unless you want to 
be a “wall-flower” or an “old maid”? 
Will you be able to hold the love of the 
one you cherish—or will your marriage end 
in divorce? Do you know the little things 
that make women like you? Why do “won- 
derful lovers” often become indifferent hus- 
bands soon after marriage—and how can 
the wife prevent it? Do you know how to 
make marriage a perpetual honeymoon? 
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Who is to blame ? 





If you have solved all of these problems, 
you are one in ten thousand! But if you 
are in doubt—if you want to get the most 
out of love—if you want to know all about 
the problems of marriage—then ~ send 
quickly for ‘“‘The Philosophy of Love.” 


Every Man and Woman 
Should Read This Book 


“The Philosophy of Love”’ is a new book 
by Elinor Glyn, famous author of “‘ Three 
Weeks.” It is one of the most daring books 
ever written. It will thrill you as you have 
never been thrilled before. It may also up- 
set some of your pet notions about love 
and marriage. But it will set you right 
about these precious things and you will 
be bound to admit that Madame Glyn— 
who has made a life study of love—has 
written the most amazingly truthful and 
the most downright helpful volume ever 
penned. She warns you gravely, she sug- 
gests wisely, she explains fully. 


We admit that the book is decidedly 
daring. It had to be. A book of this type, 
to be of real value, could not mince words. 
Every problem had to be faced with utter 
honesty, deep sincerity, and resolute cour- 
age. But while Madame Glyn calls a spade 
a spade, while she deals with strong emo- 
tions in her frank, fearless manner, she 
nevertheless handles her subject so tenderly 
and sacredly that the book can be safely 
read by any man or woman. 


Certain shallow-minded persons may 
criticise “‘The Philosophy of Love.” Any- 
thing of such an unusual character gener- 
ally is. 
her world-wide reputation on this book— 
the greatest masterpiece of love ever 
attempted! 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


But Madame Glyn is content to rest | 


SEND NO MONEY 


Vor need not advance a single penny for “The 


Philosophy of Love.” Simply fill out the cou- 
pon below—or write a letter—and the book will be 
sent in plain wrapper on approval. When the post- 
man delivers the book to your door—when it is 
actually in your hands—pay him only $1.98, plus 
a few pennies postage, and the book is yours. Go 
over it to your heart’s content—rcad it from cover 
to cover—and if you are not more than pleased, 
simply send the book back in good condition within 
five days and your money will be refunded instantly. 

Over 75,000,000 people have read Elinor Glyn’s 
stories or have seen them in movies. Her books sell 
like magic. ‘‘The Philosophy of Love” is the su- 
preme culmination of her brilliant career. It is des- 
tined to sell in huge quantities. Everybody will 
talk about it everywhere. So it will be exceedingly 
difficult to keep the book in print. It is possible 
that the present edition may be exhausted, and you 
may be compelled to wait for your copy, unless you 
mail the coupon below AT ONCE. We do not say 
this to hurry you— it is the truth. 

Get your pencil—fill out the coupon below. Mail 
it to The Authors’ Press, Auburn, N. Y., before it 
is too late. Then be prepared for the greatest thrill 
of your life! 


| it Enns 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 157, Auburn, N. Y. 


I Please send me on approval Elinor Glyn’ Ss mas- 
| terpiece, ‘““The Philosophy of Love.” When the 
postman delivers the book to my door, I will pay 
| him only $1.98, plus a few pennies postage. It is 
understood, however, that this is not to be con- 
sidered a purchase. If the book does not in every 
| way come up to expectations, I reserve the right 
to return it any time within five days after it is 
| received, and you agree to refund my money. 





De Luxe Leather Edition—We have 
Limited Edition, handsomely bound in 
Genuine Leather and lettered in Gold, with Gold 


yrepared a 
oyal Blue 


Tops and Blue Silk Markers. No expense spaved 
—makes a gorgeous gift. If you prefer this leather 
edition — as most people do — simply sign below, 
place a cross in the little square at the right, 
and pay the postman only $: 








.98 plus postage. 





| NAMe.......ccccccccccsccccecscccsccccccecece eee 
| ABEPOES .0. cc ccccccccccccces ccccccesee eecceceese 


I YO II 006s. sddenens csdeeeseoeensnanins I 

IMPORTANT—If you reside outside the U.S.A. l 

| poxment must be made in advance. Regular | 
dition $2.12. Leather edition, $3.12. Cash with 


= 
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‘You too.can have 
“A skin you love to touch” 


Are you dissatisfied — 


with your complexion? Do you long 
for a skin so fresh and radiant that no 
one can see it and not admire it? 

Then begin now to make your skin 
what you want it to be. Each day 
your skin is changing; old skin dies 
and new takes its place. 

By giving this new skin the care it 
needs, you can free your complexion 
from faults that have troubled you for 
months, and even for years. 


You will find the right treatment— 


for your special type of skin in the 
booklet of famous skin treatments, 


“A Skin You Love to Touch,” which 


OO: 


is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Thousands of girls and women, by 
following these famous skin treatments, 
have built up a fresh clear, beautiful 
complexion. You, too, can have the 
flawless skin you have always longed 
for, by giving it this special care. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 
— see what an improvement even a 
week or ten days of the right treat- 
ment will make in your complexion. 


A 25 cent cake lasts a month or six 
weeks. Woodbury’s also comes in 
convenient 3-cake boxes. 


“A Skin You Love to Touch” 
by Guy Hoff 





Three Woodbury skin preparations — 
guest size—for 10 cents 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
509 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For the enclosed 10 cents — Please send me a 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations, containing 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A anep tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch.”’ 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 509 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


English agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4. 


ee 





Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 
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Bvery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Is guaranteed. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jeraens Co. 

















ICHARD WALTON TULLY saw Andree Lafayette’s picture on a poster in 
Paris—and signed her for Trilby. Miss Lafayette first won her place in 
French pictures via a beauty contest. So she came out of Normandy to fame 





RESH from New Orleans, Leatrice Joy’s first screen role of any consequence 
was in support of our own Mary Pickford in “The Pride of the Clan.” 
Then—after the usual film fashion—she spent a long time in silversheet comedies 








ONLY two years in pictures—and yet one of the best bad men with a sense 
of humor in all celluloidia. That’s Ernest Torrence. He started setting the 
pace in ‘“‘Tol’able David.” Recently there’s his gem in ‘“The Covered Wagon”’ 





T seventeen Conrad Nagel took a Bachelor of Arts degree at Highland Park 
College in Des Moines, Iowa. College theatricals led to the stage and the 
footlights brought him to the screen. Now he’s one of our sterling young leads 





OPLIN, MO., prides itself upon Pauline Starke’s success. She made her debut 
under the Griffith banner, after going to New York to study music. She has 
a number of fine characterizations to her credit, surprising for one of her years 





Keaslere, B. P. 


PEGGY SHAW came from that haven of smoke and millionaires, Pittsburg. 
She attracted attention as a stage amateur and made her screen entry via the 
Ziegfeld Follies, the pulchritudinous path trod by so many celluloid beauties 








Pach Brothers 


HERE can be no more welcome news to filmdom than the return of Alice 
Joyce, an actress as sympathetic as she is beautiful. Marriage took her from 
the screen but the celluloid world will welcome the decorative Alice back again 











12 Washings—and Safe 
Pink Cripe aor. and Precious 


sent us by # California womat 0 


leant 





oy that precious new garment. 
oA males soap- test for safety 


What does safety for a deli- 

cate garment mean? It means: 

1 Protection against fading 
of colors or yellowing of 
white silks. 

2 eye against weaken- 

, Shrinking or matting 
of fabric fibres. 

3 alsin of “finish.” 

4 Protection mst wear 
and tear of rubbing. 

How can you make sure, 


before you tisk a delicate gar- 
ment, that the soap will ren- 
der such protection? 
ooo 
Ask yourself: 
“Would I be willin 
the soap on my face faa?” ‘iy 


Your own answer is your 


You will probably find that 
very few soaps can stand this 
simple, but severe, test; but 
one of these—probably the 
first that comes to your mind 
—is Ivory Flakes. 


For Ivory Flakes is Ivory 
Soap in flake form—the very 
same Ivory Soap—pvre, mild, 
gentle, white—that has pro- 
tected lovely complexions 
ever since 1879. You realize 
at once that, since Ivory Soap 
cannot harm the most deli- 
cate skin, Ivory Flakes will be 
safe for the most delicate 
fabric that can stand the touch 
of pure water. 


What a comfort it will be to 
dip your precious garments 
into a suds that you know is 
safe. 
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IYORY > FLAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


on on 

Section 45-IF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, ‘The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ivory Flakes is inexpensive 
too—you can use it eco- 
nomically for all the heavier 
things that ire careful 
laundering. Yet it has that 
unique margin of safety, above 
and beyond other soaps, 
which makes it safe for the 
filmiest chiffons, georgettes, 
woolens and laces. 


May we have the pleasure of 
eigen 4 you a sample pack- 

of Ivory Flakes and a 
beautifully illustrated booklet 
of washing s ions? You 
will find directions for ob- 
taining them in the lower 
right-hand corner of this page. 


Full size packages of Ivory pees! 


are for s 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—This package and booklet 
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Speaking of Pictures 
By James R. Quirk 


EAR MR. CHAPLIN: Please make more comedies. We 

can sympathize with your desire to express yourself by 
directing dramatic pictures. But you hold a unique place in 
the motion picture art and history, and why should you enter 
into competition with the de Milles, the Neilans. the Griffiths, 
the Niblos, and others? To use that popular Hollywood expres- 
sion, be yourself. No one can ever take that away from you. 


T looks as though Jackie Coogan was right when he said if 

they didn’t make “Ben Hur” soon he would be grown up 
enough to play the title réle. The latest report is that Von 
Stroheim is to make it. If so, we wouldn’t be surprised if he 
went to Europe and rebuilt Palestine and the Roman Empire 
with all their ancient glory. The public is not half so interested 
in realism as Mr. Von Stroheim is. He is a great director, but 
he and Cecil de Mille seem to be too concerned with outspending 
the other fellows. 


HEN Universal gasped, “enough,” Mr. Von Stroheim 

was snapped up by Goldwyn. Thereupon one of the wits 
of Hollywood exclaimed, “‘That company sure is a glutton for 
punishment.” 


R. BRABIN (who married Theda Bara) made a wonderful 

picture of his own, called “Driven.” Its total cost was 
$30,000. There wasn’t an expensive set in it, just a simple 
human story of the Kentucky mountains. Yet it was a great 
picture and the public applauded it with their quarters and half 
dollars, and rewarded the distributors who were wise enough to 
purchase it with a big profit. Then Mr. Brabin went over to 
the Goldwyn lot where dollars are spent like marks in an effort 
to gain a position of leadership and give Paramount a battle for 
supremacy. The story goes that he submitted his estimates for 
his picture, about $80,000. ‘‘ Not enough,” he was told. ‘‘ This 
is a big special, and you ought to spend $200,000.” 

Such a business! 


" FTER all is said and done,” says Herbert Brenon, 

“good pictures can be made only by good organization. 
I am making better pictures at the Lasky lot than I ever made 
in my life because of the wonderful organization that Mr. Lasky 
and Mr. Zukor have built up there.”” Now that’s saying some- 
thing. We congratulate Mr. Brenon on his “Rustle of Silk.” 
It was a splendid example of good direction. Another thing we 
want to commend him on is his ability to understand and get 
the most out of Miss Negri, who had acquired an unenviable 
reputation as a star that was hard to direct. 


LSEWHERE in this issue of PHOTOPLAY is an interview 
with Allan Dwan, one of our greatest directors, on the sub- 
ject of stellar temperament. Much of the so-called tempera- 





ment of actors and actresses is due to the fact that they often- 
times know more about their business than the director. A 
director must command the respect of his people by demon- 
strating that he knows his business at least as well as they do. 


E have never seen an actor who needed his job showing 
temperament. It is a luxury that travels in limousines. 
And many directors have beautifully upholstered cars. 


AX? while we are on the subject of directors, isn’t it about 
time that Mr. Griffith made a picture that would go far 
toward maintaining his title of “‘The Master”? That reputa- 
tion, which is not sosecure as formerly, may slip further unless he 
comes back into the ring and upholds his championship. Right 
now there are at least four other directors who have endangered 
his prestige. Reputation cannot live long on past accomplish- 
ments. ‘White Flowers’ at two dollars apiece are too high 
when other florists are selling them at fifty cents. 


O far as material is concerned there is no excuse for Mr. 

Griffith. There is no lack of great subjects. James Cruze 
with “The Covered Wagon”’ proved that, and Cecil de Mille 
will probably prove it again with ‘The Ten Commandments.” 
Pictures on such themes as these are surely worthy of Mr. 
Griffith, and he could do one in a way that would again earn 
for him his dwindling fame. It was one picture of this type, 
“The Birth of a Nation,” that placed him in the forefront of 
producers. 


E are just beginning to realize the tremendous influence’ 

of pictures on styles, personal adornment, coiffures, and 
even home decoration. One reader writes the editor complain- 
ing that his daughter has been bothering the life out of him by 
her insistence on redecorating their home to conform with some 
of the ideas she has seen in pictures. She wants to take off the 
good old fashioned wall paper that was good enough for her 
grandmother, and tint the walls light grey or cream color. She 
wants to get a baby grand piano instead of the old upright that 
has been in the family twenty years. She’s gone crazy, he says, 
and something should be done about it. We agree with him. 
Something should be done. If he can afford it he should get out 
his checkbook and make a home for his daughter that she will 
take pride in. 


NOTHER concrete example. The Detroit department 


stores noticed a sudden demand for telephone covers, those 
dainty little French dolls, little sentry boxes, and such. They 
investigated, and found that Cecil de Mille was their silent 
salesman. There had been two of his pictures shown there in 
the preceding two months. We wonder if the bathroom fixtures 
business has felt any similar effect. 
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The shadow of a star. Gloria in silhouette 

against one of the beautiful art glass 

windows in her new home at Beverly Hills, 
California 


OMETIMES I think she is just 

plain dumb. 

Again, I am amazed and delighted 

by the depth and brilliance of her 
intellect. 

At moments I am convinced that she 
is a complete poseur. 

At others, I find in her an appealing 
almost a pathetic—simplicity. 

The truth, I imagine, is somewhere 
between the two. 

For Gloria has not always been glori- 
ous. Nor famous. Nor rich. 

Only a few years ago she was an un- 
known, rather homely little girl, in 
most ordinary circumstances in life. Not much romance there. 

Dreams come true in an overpowering golden magic must be 
a bit heady, you know. 

No one has ever told us how the ugly duckling felt and acted 
after he became a swan. 

It’s a very modern version of the ugly duckling—the story 
of Gloria Swanson and her vivid, comet career. But the basic 
plot is the same—one of the great basic plots of the world. The 
dream of beauty come true. 

And that’s why, to me, Gioria Swanson tugs a little bit at the 
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& Gloria! 


An 


Impression 


You've wondered about 
Gloria Swanson’s 
real personality. 
Here it is 


By 
Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Gloria Swanson has won fame and fortune 
for herself, and together they have built for 
her this magnificent new home 


heart strings—even when she is most haughty, and most lux- 
urious and most exaggerated. 

There is no star in Hollywood who lives in such gilded luxury 
as Gloria Swanson. It is her oneinvestment. Nor is it only the 
peacock silks, the velvet carpets, the gleaming silver and glass 
and linens, the long vistas of elegant rooms, filled with elaborate 
furniture and magnificent tapestries and stately paintings. 

Gloria’s home is the home of a great lady. Her manner of life 
belongs usually only to women of wealth and fashion and im- 
mense social prestige. 








Her dinners are the most perfectly ap- 
pointed in the world. Her servants are 
the last word in correctness. Everything 
about her moves on oiled wheels. Even 
the vast grounds of her home seem to 
flower in profuse but well-clipped gor- 
geousness beyond other grounds. 

And, within this background of richness 
and beauty, Gloria herself moves, a dis- 
tinguished and exotic figure. 

Much has been written and said and 
photographed of Gloria’s exotic surround- 
ings. But nothing can really convey to 
you the sumptuousness of her. 

Only—just now and then—you get the 
impression of a little girl playing with 
long-coveted toys. A cloud of wistful- 
ness. A flash of hardness. An overtone 
of uncertainty. 

It’s all rather amazing—to think that 
by sheer beauty, by a magnificent loveli- 
ness of face and figure, one woman should 
have taken her desires from the laps of the 
gods. 

For, you see, the room in a small house 
in Chicago where little Gloria Josephine 
May Swanson first saw the light of day 
was a very ordinary room indeed. And 
except to a young and ecstatic mother and 
a non-committal but adoring father, small 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 104 ] 





Gloria in her favorite role as Gloria Swanson 
herself. Her latest photograph. Below—Sur- 
rounded by the things she loves—all of which 
spell luxury. Miss Swanson in her boudoir, 
reflecting. So is the maid—in the mirror 








Photoplay 


presents here a great news story—an explanation of the 
latest inventions in motion pictures—‘glass work,” 
double exposure, double printing and miniature sets 
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The view above shows how much of the tremendous “‘ Robin Hood” 
set really was built. At the right is the set as it showed on the 
screen, the turrets and battlements being added by painting them 
on glass and then photographing through the glass as shown in 
the drawings on the opposite page 


ATHER, mother and the kids have just emerged from the 
Idle Hour Theater and are strolling leisurely homeward. 

“Good picture,” says father, who has enjoyed himself 
in moderation. 

‘“*Such wonderful scenery and settings,” says mother. ‘That 
enormous old castle and that beautiful French chateau. I 
wonder where they get them all.”’ 

“Build them, I guess, or go where they are,” opines father, 
who knows nothing whatever about it. ‘‘ Must cost a heap ot 
money with labor and material what they are now.” 

If he is commenting on the scenery or settings apt to be seen 
in almost any up-to-date screen production, father’s opinion is 
not entirely right norisit completely wrong. Itisalittle of each. 

Probably he would be surprised to learn that the towering 
battlements of the feudal castle were painted on an ordinary 
pane of glass, no larger than the dining room window. And 
that the scenes of the beautiful French chateau were, for the 
most part, no more than photographs or a photograph of a real 
French chateau. Or that the colossal Egyptian temple and its 
majestic background, stretching away over a vast expanse, 
existed nowhere but on an ordinary painter’s 
canvas, size four feet by five. 





The camera could not tell a lie. 
of a second its cold scientific eye could accurately and indelibly 


and veracity. In the fraction 
record the minutest details of a given scene. In the click of 
a shutter it could take in more infinitesimal points than the 
human eye could detect in an hour. Furthermore, it saw 
things absolutely as they were and there was no effective 
method of changing what the camera had seen. These facts 
applied to the ordinary “still”? camera and the motion picture 
camera, as well. 


ODAY the motion picture camera is the biggest liar in the 
industry—which may sound. like a terrific indictment. It’ 





ND yet that is likely to be the case in almost ] 
any picture to be seen today. As the cine- 
matic art and science progress it becomes in- 
creasingly true that, on the screen at least, things 
are not asthey seem. Film producers have found 
that illusion is generally more effective than 
realism and, during the past two years, have 
developed amazingly the processes and devices 
for making their illusions as perfec: as possible. 
There was a time, and not so long ago, when 
photography was regarded as a bulwark of truth 
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lies profusely, glibly and, when controlled by skilful hands, with 
amazing conviction. It lies to millions of people every day of 
the month, and does it so skilfully that only a handful of them 
know it is not telling the truth. 

It tells an audience of several hundred intelligent Americans 
that the hero’s horse, with the hero aboard, has leaped fifty 
feet across a bottomless chasm and landed safely on the other 
side, not a hair of the hero’s head out of place. It tells them 
that the rushing river torrent has swept away the trestle and 
carried the passenger train with it. It tells them that the 
heroine lives in a magnificent medieval chateau, and even 
shows her entering the massive front door on her way to get 
ready for supper. 





These three drawings show 
how the illusion of a horse 
leaping a chasm is obtained 
by the “double printing” 
process. The first shows 
the chasm; the second the 
leaping horse, with the 
ground masked out; and the 
third the two printed to-* 
gether 
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Of course it does! 


By lying artistically and scientifically, it creates 
and maintains illusions that otherwise would 
* be impossible because of prohibitive expense 


















It tells them these things and hundreds more and makes 
them believe it. 

How can they help but believe it? 
their own eyes. 

It was there on the screen before them. 
sibly have been otherwise. 

And yet it was quite possible that the hero never leaped the 
chasm, that the river did not wash out the trestle and wreck 
the train, and that the chateau wherein resided the heroine was 
never built. 

It sounds very foolish, but isn’t at all when the developments 
of the past two years are considered. 


They have seen it with 


It could not pos- 


NE of the most baffling problems of the motion picture 

producer since the inception of the art has been to secure 
accurate and adequate scenic and architectural backgrounds 
and effects without exceeding the limitations that necessity 
imposed on the new industry. If he were to make a story with 
Paris as the locale, he might choose one of two courses—either 
go to Paris and film his picture there, or build reproductions 
of the necessary Parisian localities on his studio lot. The 
former method was, of course, ideal, but inconvenient and 
costly, sometimes prohibitively so. The latter method might 
suffice, but was often equally costly and frequently woefully 
inadequate, for no one could expect to duplicate the Eiffel 
Tower, the Arc de Triomphe, Notre Dame, or most of the 
other typically Parisian landmarks. 

Exterior settings were the most difficult problem. Interior 
sets were less baffling, as they could be constructed on a studio 
stage more conveniently and less expensively than elsewhere. 

When production of stories of past centuries was considered, 
there was nowhere to go to film them. For a long time many 
of the most dramatic and popular of the classics were elim- 
inated. Producers could only helplessly sigh over this rich, 
but unworkable, mine of film material. 

In the past two years there has been a tremendous change. 
The Eiffel Tower is a cinch. No Parisian picture is complete 
without it. Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament 
and Londor. Bridge can be made ready to photograph at an 
hour’s notice. There is scarcely any place or building that 
cannot be duplicated—on the screen—if a little time is allowed 
to make preparations. 
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UDIENCES have marvelled at the 

scenic beauty of such films as *‘Robin 
Hood,” ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘“‘Lorna 
Doone,” “ Trifling Women,” “‘Omar, the 
Tentmaker,” ‘‘The Voice from the Min- 
aret,”’ ‘The Girl of the Golden West,” 
and many others. They will be equally 
impressed by “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame,” “Rupert of Hentzau,” “The 
Talisman,”’ and a dozen more which will 
appear in the coming months. 

In all of these pictures the camera lied. 
It showed sets that were never built and 
backgrounds that did not exist except on 
a pane of glass or an artist’s painting. 

“Trick” photography is today playing 
a more important part in screen produc- 
tion than ever before. Its application 
and use is becoming general. Probably 
one picture in every four produced con- 
tains some sort of a photographic trick. 
In most cases the audience, and even experts, will not be able 
to detect the tricks, but they are there. 

Of the many trick devices employed, “‘glass work,” as it is 
called in studio vernacular, is most widely in use at present and 
seems to be most productive of convincing and realistic results. 
The process requires a somewhat detailed and _ technical 
description. As an example, the simplest is that of photo- 
graphing a ceiling on a set that has no ceiling. 


NTERIOR sets—rooms, stores, assembly halls, ballrooms, 

and the like—are never constructed with ceilings. Generally 
but three sides of them are erected on a studio stage, the fourth 
side being left open’ for the camera, as the fourth wall of a 
stage setting is left open to the audience. The camera always 
“cuts” just below the ceiling line so that the top of the picture 
is just below the ceiling—if one were there. There is a neces- 
sary reason for the absence of ceilings. Interior photography 
requires a tremendous amount of light. Much of this light is 
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PHOTOPLAY believes that 
its readers are interested in 
all phases of the motion pic- 
ture industry, and especially, 
perhaps, in new and start- 
ling developments that tend 
to betterment in any way. 
Some of the most radical im- 
provements are the results of 
study and experimentation 
by camera men and technical 
experts, the accompanying 
article being an example. 





thrown into the set from above—from 
powerful hanging arc lamps and from 
spotlights placed on platforms arranged 
around the three sides of the sets, just 
above the ceiling line. Ceilings would 
make such lighting impossible and almost 
preclude effective and distinct photog- 
raphy. 

As for the glass and its use: After the 
set is completed the camera is placed in 
position and securely fastened. The 
glass, a pane about six feet square, is 
placed a few feet in front of the camera 
so that the camera must necessarily 
“shoot”? through it in order to photo- 
graph the set. Stand a few feet away 
from your dining room window. Your 
position corresponds to that of the cam- 
era; the window is the glass. Thirty or 
forty feet beyond the window is the set. 





OOKING through the glass, you would see not only the 

three walls of the set, but above them as well—the plat- 
forms supporting the lights and anything beyond. A ceiling 
is desired. The next step, therefore, is to paint on the glass— 
on the side facing the camera—a ceiling that matches per- 
fectly with the three walls. The detail and perspective must 
be absolutely correct. The corners of the walls and the corners 
of the ceiling, as seen from the camera position, must be in 
perfect alignment. After the painting is completed, if you 
were to look through the glass at the set, with vour eye at the 
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At the left is the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, Paris, as it appears in 
“The Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 
The picture above shows what part 
of the cathedral actually was built, 
the rest being a miniature which is 
perfectly matched by the camera 


position of the camera lens, you 
would find that the painted 
ceiling masked out the light 
platforms and the remainder of 
the background and that the 
general effect was that of a 
completed room. 

The camera makes the illu- 
sion perfect. It photographs 
the ceiling that is painted on 
the glass and, at the same time, 
photographs the remainder of 
the set which is visible through 
the clean and unpainted por- 
tion of the glass. 

That is the simplest form of 
“glass work.”? There are many 

















developments and variations. If a 
plain ceiling can be put on a set, it is 
only a step forward to beamed ceilings, 
high arched ceilings of elaborate de- 
sign, rotundas or any other interior 
coverings that may be desired. Chan- 
deliers may be painted on the glass and 
electric lights placed behind them to 
give the necessary brilliance. 
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XTERIOR scenic effects are se- 
cured by the same process. When 
glass is used out-of-doors, it is only 
necessary to construct a setting of 
sufficient size and height to permit the 
players to move around freely. If the 
painting on the glass is too low, it will 
mask out the players as well as the 
background. Ordinarily, buildings in- 
tended for blending with glass paint- 
ings are constructed to the height of 
the first story. The painting proceeds 
from that point, and may go to any 
height if the perspective be worked 
out to almost any distance 
in the background. 
There was a certain 
amount of “‘glass work”’ in 
“Robin Hood,” despite the 
fact that the sets were 
among the most enormous 
ever constructed. Turrets, 
aa Pome wage eon — The coronation scene from “The Prisoner of Zenda.”” The 
matched up with the actual et set was built to the draperies on the wall, wh ich were used to 
set with the resulting effect (5 ae i hide the line. The rest is a painting on glass— glass work, 
of enormous proportions. rf Aik it is called in the studios 
Not all of the turrets were F 2 
ee ee A Siig glass. In some of these scenes two glasses were 
samuible tp distinnaiah one . # 2 utilized. The first was stationary and painted to 
Rey Aig ae tt. sie represent the island and its piled junkage of vessels. 
The opesing scenes of ( 3 sid The second glass, painted to represent the sea with 
Maurice Tomeur’s “The P — wrecked hulks floating, half sub- 
ale of Lost Ships” dept < oe ete Sone ee 
seeestuateraecenrd _ 2 a driftly aay aa —_— ~ 
rg esr i a [Ff you saw Fred Nibl's production, * The 
oi Famous Mrs. Fair,” you will remember the 
scenes depicting the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand in the village of Serajevo. 
Crowds lined the streets await- 
ing the royal procession. Flags 
fluttered from the second story 
windows. The houses of the vil- 
lage mounted the rising hills be- 
j yond. The street and the people 
qe were there, the fluttering flags 
he were the real thing, but the 
quaint houses in the background 
; were painted on glass. And yet 
: : ee so skilfully was it done that 
a %e o4- bf pe States Watt eet eae & ’ many experts were unable to 
Le 7. Pape ee” “5 u ye mf distinguish the dividing line be- 
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4 tween the actual buildings and 
. the painting. 

Rex Ingram and other noted 
directors employ another method 
that is somewhat similar. In- 
stead of placing glass paintings 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 115 ] 


Herc is the Whitehall Chapel in 
“Lorna Doone,” as built. When 
it showed on the screen, -“‘glass 
work’’ made it appear fully 300 
feet deep and put in a set of mag- 
nificent stained glass windows 
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OUBTLESS the most popular triumvirate in all filmdom: Lillian and Dorothy Gish and James Rennie, 
in private life the husband of “Dot.” This portrait was taken after the Gishes were reunited upon 
the return of Lillian from Rome, where she had been occupied for many months in making F. Marion 
Crawford’s “‘The White Sister.” Lillian is going back to Italy to do George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola’’—and she is 
taking “‘Dot” along for the other feminine réle. 


We wouldn’t be at all surprised if Rennie accompanied 
them, to play the chief male part. Lillian is won over wholly to Italy—and wants to live there when she can 


find time to rest and dream. So she is looking forward to “‘ Romola,” which is to be “shot” in old Florence 



















Little Farina 
registers envy 
watching Pro- 
ducer Hat Roach 
with his chunk of 
African delight. 
But Roach and 
Fate are kind. 
And Farina re- 
marks — ‘‘Hot 
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Dusky, two-year-old Julian Eltinge 





says Farina 


of the screen 
loves the art and watermelon, 
but—is temperamental 


By Herbert Howe 





















HE air was charged with expect- 
ancy. 
We were awaiting the coming of 
Little Farina, age two, the Ethio- 
pian artiste of Hal Roach’s kid comedies. 

In the artistic circles of the studio lot she is oft referred to as 
the Pickaninny Pola. She’s temperamental! 

Time after time she has refused to talk to interviewers. 

Knowing this, I had decided to propitiate her favor with a 
floral offering. Careful inquiry among those closest to her 
revealed her favorite flower to be the watermelon. Thus a 
handsome specimen, shining in emerald splendor, rested in 
front of me as I sat on the greensward outside La Farina’s 
dressing-room door. 

She had kept me waiting so long that the press agent was 
growing dubious as to the success of our decoy. 

Suddenly she appeared. So suddenly that the first inkling 
I had of her presence was when something hit me in the back, 
flopped over my head and lay squirming on my lap, a felt hat 
in one hand and a lock of hair in the other. I recognized the 
hair as my own. The hat was crushed beyond recognition. 

Then two eyes rolled up at me, accompanied by a grinning 
dazzle of ivory. 

“Hot dog!” said Little Farina. “‘ Hot dog!” 

Then beholding the watermelon, she let out a jungle yell and 
embraced it passionately, without shame. 

Little Farina speaks with a heavy African accent. Even her 
most intimate friends find it difficult at times to understand her. 
The watermelon rendered her absolutely incoherent. 

All queries as to her views on art, marriage and care of the 
complexion met with the same, “ki yi! yi! yi! yi! yi!” 

Even this meager expression was stifled shortly by a piece 
of watermelon, above which her eyes rolled ecstatically. I 














Dog!” 


have attended a lot of parties in Hollywood, but 
I’ve never seen anyone so intoxicated as little 
Farina. The watermelon literally went to her 
head—and encircled it. 

This much at least may be said for Farina—she 

has enthusiasm. 

The first day she arrived on the studio lot to 
commence her histrionic career, she rolled her eyes 
around and ejaculated, ““Hot dog!” It’s her 
comment upon all occasions. In fact, it is her 

philosophy. Thus to her associates she is no longer Little 
Farina, but simply Hot Dog. 

She takes direction easily. No rehearsals are required. 

‘Roll them eyes, Hot Dog,” says Director Mc Gowan, and 
Hot Dog rolls ’em deliriously. 

When she finishes a scene she demands, ‘‘O. K., Gow’n, 
O. K.?” And she won’t be put off until McGowan assures her 
itis O. K. 

Thus assured, it is her custom to let out a wild “ki yi! yi!” 
running about in circles of jungle rapture until she falls on 
her ear. 

Yes, it must be said for Farina that she has enthusiasm. 

Yet, she is not without her whims and determination. Pola 
Negri has been known to walk off the set with the curt expla- 
nation that she is sick and must go see doctor. Farina is equally 
curt. She says, ‘Me tired,” and walks away, not to return 
until the next day. 

In one of her scenes she was to be hit in the face with a-_pie 
covered with whipped cream. Director McGowan threw the 
pie and missed her. He threw it a second time, and missed 
again. The strain was beginning to tell on Farina, and when 
he made his third failure, she held up her hand: “At’s all, 
Gow’n,” and off she walked. 

Nor will any power of persuasion get her to act if anyone is 
standing behind her. She’s extremely suspicious. She’s been 
fooled so often by comic tricks. 

And she’s also superstitious, instinctively. 

Director McGowan placed a skeleton on the set one day for 
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comic effect in a scene where Farina 
was to appear. As she made her 
entrance, she espied it, stopped 
dead still, her eyes rolling fearfully. 
““Wha’s that, Gow’n, Wha’s that?”’ 

The director took down the skele- 
ton and advanced toward her, 
thinking to show her that there was 
no menace. “Wow!” shrieked Fa- 
rina, her pigtails bristling. “‘ Wow, 
wow, wow!” And fled off the 
stage. There was no more work 
that day. 

Another time she was directed to 
take a drink of water out of a flask 
and spit it on the floor. Just as she 
spit, a little burst of powder was 
ignited, making it appear that the 
stuff she had been drinking was ex- 
plosive. The effect was perfectly 
convincing so far as Farina was con- 
cerned. ‘Terrified, she grasped her 
tummy, as though she expected it 
also to explode, and let out frantic 
wails for her mammy. 

But now that she is getting old 
enough to understand the business, 
her director is gradually gaining her 
confidence by explaining everything 
to her. 

She goes to the projection roon 
to see all the comedies run off and, 
as the kids appear on the screen, she 
yells: “’"Lo, Mickey! *Lo, Jack! 


After witnessing a recent comedy in which she appears, 
Farina came to the director with a great deal of troubled jab- 

















Farina wanted to play white-face, so was made 


up with marshmallow paste. But Farina had 
fo wait ten minutes for the camera, during 
which time she ate the make-up. Hot Doy! 


Hot dog!” 
“de see-ment contracoh.” 











Cuorus:—* Be careful and don’t hurt his contract” 


Well, the screen certainly has a great shcik in Hot Dog Hoskins! 


bering. It seems she felt she was 
not getting exactly a square deal 
from the camera man. She was 
being photographed too dark. She 
wanted to look like the other kids. 
So, for comic effect in a picture, 
Director McGowan whitened her 
face with a marshmallow paste. 
Farina was delighted, but before 
her first scene was over she had 
practically regained her normal 
color. Tie makeup was so much 
to her liking she had licked it off 
as far as she could reach. 

Following our watermelon orgy, 
Farina.ran around the lawn in cir- 
cles, lurching, tumbling and yipping 
like a wild animal. When anyone 
attempted to capture her she didn’t 
hesitate to bite with the same ardor 
she had loosened on the melon. 

Seizing her finally by one of the 
pigtails that sprout at sharp angles 
from her head, I demanded to know 
if she was ambitious to become the 
pickaninny Pickford, or, possibly, 
leading lady for Jackie Coogan. 

“What do you want to be when 
you are a big girl?” I demanded 
desperately. 

“Hot dog!” she hooted scorn- 
fully. ““Hot dog! Me boy!”’ 

And then I learned that La Fa- 


rina off screen is Allen Clayton Hoskins, son of Mistah Hoskins, 
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Yes, they can 
make stars 
when they have the 
right material 


By 
Mary Winship 





ELL, really! 

That Eleanor 

Boardman! 

Of course, I know 
that’s no way to begin astory. 

But Ican’t helpit. That’s 
exactly the way I feel. 

What I mean to say is, 
she’s an entirely new experi- 
ence to me. 

The history of the experi- 
ment tried with Eleanor 
Boardman has been interest- 
ing gossip for some time on 
the Boulevard. 

And her name was becom- 
ing quite well known to Hol- 
lywood and to the screen 
public when I lunched with 
her the other day. 

All signs pointed to star- 
making in her case. 

But still, I hardly expected 
to find a young person of such 
poise, such indifference and 
such decided views about life. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t 
think I ever before in my whole life met anyone quite so assured, 
so confident, so entirely settled in her own mind about every- 
thing there is. 

It isn’t conceit. It isn’t swell-head over her success. It’s 
only a definite purpose, definitely laid out and not to be inter- 
fered with. 

She is one of the baby stars selected by the press agents as a 
coming screen luminary. 

I know most of them. Shy, drawling little Jobyna Ralston; 
demure, nervous Dorothy Devore; human, excitable Pauline 
Garon. I expected, I suppose, something like that from this 
other “baby” star. But I was mistaken. 

She possesses the combined poise of a Follies queen, a traffic 
cop and a cash girl in a department store. 

A young woman who would not be apt to let anyone or any- 
thing—even her own desires—stand in the way of accomplish- 
ment. The kind of a girl who sees clearly the sacrifice of pleas- 
ure and time and self necessary for real screen success and is 





Eleanor Boardman possesses the combined poise of a Follies queen, a 
traffic cop and a cash girl in a department store—a strange baby star 
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perfectly willing to make them. Who understands the hard 
work ahead and does not flinch. 

A strange combination of Greenwich Village, Philadelphia 
(her birthplace), and New York theatrical life. 

Her eyes are gray green and interesting. Her mouth is too 
thin for beauty, but intensely expressive. Her skin is white, 
but warm. . 

Just an inch might have transformed her into a typical Phila- 
delphia school-ma’am. But the miss is as good as a mile— 
perhaps a little more intriguing. 

Eleanor Boardman is an experiment that worked. 

A couple of years ago, when one of the big companies was 
desperately in need of new talent and on a search for new screen 
faces, they sent Bob McIntyre, casting director, on a hunt for 
a girl. 

The idea was to select someone, not for beauty alone, but for ° 
screen personality, latent dramatic ability, and brains, who 
might be developed into a screen [ CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 ] 
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Camp Cecil B. De 
Mille, where Para- 
mount is making 
“The Ten Com- 
mandments.”” The 
tent city and loca- 
tion sets cover 
twenty-four square 
miles and house 
2,500 people and 

3,000 animals 









Building the approach to the 
Palace of Pharaoh. Each of 
the bases in the foreground will 
be topped by a 5-ton Sphinz, 
making an avenue of Sphinzes. 
The entire set is 1,000 feet wide 
and 100 feet high. It is all 
built, there being no “glass 
work’’ nor miniature sets 
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At left—T he two forces that 
have symbolized the battle 
of life through all ages. 
Charles de Roche as 
Rameses, and Theodore 
Roberts as Moses 





Making 
the 
DeMille Version 
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of the 


Ten Commandments 














































Director Cecil DeMille using a 
field telephone, which extends 
lo every nook and corner of the 
gigantic tent city. The opera- 
ling sel is dragged over the sand 
on a sled by the boy, and the 
director has it always beside 
him. 


Above — Workingmen placing 
the head on one of the mam- 
moth, five-ton Sphinxes which 
line the avenue of approach to 
the palace. What a lot of labor 
could have been saved the sub- 
jects of the Pharaohs if they had 
but known the engineering 
methods of today 





An idea of the size of the sets may 
be had by comparing these images 
with Charles de Roche, who stands 
hetween them. He is six feet three 
inches tall, and appears a pigmy 








Love 


—€? Let Love 


By 
Octavus Roy Cohen 


ISS BERENICE ROGERS started 

for work one half hour ahead of 

time. Two blocks from her board- 

ing house she paused before a win- 

dow of a confectionery shop and regarded 

herself critically in the mirror which served 

to accentuate the lusciousness of that which 

was displayed before it. Nor did the mirror, 

in this particular case, find unwelcome the 
task imposed upon it by Berenice. 

Berenice glimpsed with not inconsiderable 


Sheik 


satisfaction the vision of a young girl to women— 
whom pulchritude was a gift and not an art. 

She was slender and her blondeness was vivid but the 
without being aggressive. From pert little little 


hat to the hem of her new skirt the effect was 
eminently satisfactory, but there she paused 
and a slight frown appeared. Finally she 
turned homeward. 

“T knew them clocked hose wasn’t the 
right things for this occasion,’’ she informed 
herself positively. 

Twenty minutes later the offending elocks 
had been discarded in favor of a pair of sheer 
chiffon stockings which did not unduly con- 
ceal certain attractive portions of Miss 
Rogers’ anatomy. She once again made her 
exit from the rather dingy structure in which 
she boarded and headed for the heart of the 


T heater 


More than one pair of masculine eyes were 
turned approvingly upon the trim little fig- 
ure as it swung self-reliantly into the movie rialto. But 
Berenice was not of a flirtatious type; besides, on this auspicious 
morning her mind was not busy with thoughts of local swains. 
Her eye fell eagerly upon the multi-colored banner which was 
flaunted proudly before the ornate columns of the Parthenon 
Theater, The People’s Most Popular Playhouse. 

This banner bore proud tribute to the abilities of a local 
sign-painter. In bold letters it proclaimed to all and sundry 
that commencing at the two o’clock performance that after- 
noon, and thrice daily thereafter, Mr. Cyril Harrington, star 
of stars, sheik of sheiks, most superlative of screen lovers, 
would appear in person, admission fifty cents. 

Berenice approached the theater and paused spellbound 
before the displays which transformed the ample lobby into a 
mammoth advertising section. A trio of enormous frames, 
contafning countless stills, fascinated. These pictures, selected 
with great care by the publicity department of the company 
for which Cyril sheiked, exposed to the public gaze the young 
gentleman in question in the various poses which are commonly 
supposed to be connected with violent lovemaking. 

He was plentifully displayed in the nightgown and turban 
of an Arabian monarch, his arms filled with girl, his expression 
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A famous 


of the Screen 
was actually 


afraid of 


boxoffice 
girl of the 


Parthenon 


cured him. 


Illustrated by 
city. C. F. Church 


one of relentless passion. 


The young lady in his arms seemed 
to be torn with anxiety lest remorse should strike him before 


it was too late. Other views from the same Mammoth and 
Magnificent Feature Film, the Sensation of Two Continents, 
indicated clearly that, asa desert overlord, Mr. Cyril Harrington 
was not only generous in his distribution of affection but also 
that he was an exceedingly good picker. That one set of 
views alone established clearly and immediately his claim to 
the title of champion osculator of the known world. 

Another assortment of pictures demonstrated that while a 
flint-souled director might grab Cyril from the desert and fling 
him suddenly into the social swirl of Fifth avenue, Newport, 
Long Island and points east, he could not deprive him of his 
amatory proficiency. This set—culled from the five-reeler on 
display at the Parthenon during the personal appearance— 
evidenced unmistakably that, whatever Cyril’s clothes might 
be, he was none the less there when it came to exacting his toll 
of affection from whatever lady happened to be in his vicinity. 

The advent of Cyril was bidding fair to disturb the tran- 
quillity of many a home in this particular city for the week of 
his visit. Pallid wives, not yet reconciled to the knowledge 
that when a honeymoon ends it ends, were determined unani- 
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Cyril Harrington, sheik of sheiks,in one fell swoop, had demon- 
strated beyond cavil that all of the masculine heroes of the past 
were flabby indeed when it came to impressing themselves 
upon the coy and reluctant female of the species. He loved 
frequently and inexorably—on the screen 


mously to glimpse in person a man whose ardor remained 
perpetually at 108 degrees Fahrenheit, with the accent on the 
last syllable. Many of them had planned to accompany them- 
selves with their husbands in order that these lukewarm 
gentlemen might be shamed into a desperate attempt to revive 
the ardor of early marriage. 

Cyril Harrington was a film star newly created. He had 
blazed across the motion picture firmament as the hero of a 
hectic novel from the pen of a maiden lady who, thwarted in 
love, had placed upon the printed page a graphic description 
of the various things she was regretful had not happened to her. 

And Cyril had made good! In one fell swoop he had demon- 
strated -beyond cavil that all of the masculine heroes of the 
past were flabby indeed when it came to impressing themselves 
upon the coy and reluctant female of the species. He loved 
frequently and inexorably. The lady who happened to be the 


object of his desires didn’t have any more chance than a colored 


gentleman’s final chicken. As a screen lover Cyril had estab- 
lished records which weak imitators were destined to shoot at 
ineffectually for many years to come. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes Berenice Rogers stood enthralled 
before this pictorial display of Mr. Harrington’s Anacreontic 
powers. A profound. sigh agitated the crepe de chine of her 
shirtwaist. She was gripped with intense excitement at the 
very thought that she stood within the confines of the same 
municipality with-this dominant male. The fact that he was to 
appear three times a day in the theater from which she drew her 
weekly stipend .. . 

She reluctantly tore herself away from the exhibition, entered 
the theater, made her way into the cubbyhole of a box office, 
hung her hat upon a hook and deftly arranged the supply of 
change allotted her at the beginning of each working day. She 
threaded the rolls of tickets into the proper slots, sat back in 
her high swivel chair and awaited the early comers. 

From overhead came the preliminary hissing of the projecting 
machine as the operator tuned up. The ticket-taker strolled in 
and took his place at the door. A few persons, having nothing 
else in particular to interest them, purchased tickets and seated 
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“Busy?” inquired Cyril. 

“Nope,”” answered Bere- 

nice. “Come in. Its a 

tight squeeze—but that ain't 
no novelty for you” 


themselves within the first run of the new Cyril Harrington pic- 
ture, ‘The Wizard Woman.” And then, despite the fact that 
the lobby was thronged with women who missed no detail or pose 
of the pictured Mr. Harrington, box office business became 
somewhat slack and Berenice settled back in thought. 

Berenice was not in love with a screen hero: she was entirely 
too level-headed for such an utterly silly proceeding, but she 
did admit frankly to herself that he was precisely the type of 
man she could very readily succumb to. He was an ideal for 
which she vainly hunted among her male acquaintances. And 
they, poor fellows, struggled futilely to live up to her standards. 
They were a good enough sort and they numbered legion 
Berenice had her choice from a hundred, but none of them even 
approached her idea of the man for whom she wished to keep 
house the balance of her natural life. . 

The tiny door at her elbow opened and a young man ap- 
peared. He was a slender young chap, clad expensively but 
quietly in an unobtrusive suit of dark grey. Berenice turned, 
somewhat annoyed by this interruption of her reverie. 

“Well,” she inquired, ‘“‘whatcha want?” 

A slow smile creased the lips of the visitor. 
mail here for Mr. Cyril Harrington?”’ 

The sheer magic of the name riveted Berenice’s attention. 
She favored the intruder with a more interested glance. 

“Are you his secretary?” she inquired eagerly. 

He shook his head slowly. “No. I’m Mr. Harrington.” 

She turned away. ‘“‘Pleasedt’meetcha, Cyril. I’m Helen of 
Troy.” 

A momentary frown appeared on the forehead of the young 
man, and then he laughed outright. “‘Iam—really,” he insisted. 

“Sure you are. And when you’ve finished kidding me, please 
clear out. This is my busy day.” 

“You mean you don’t believe I’m Harrington?” 

“Sure I do, buddy; sure I do. I'd believe you was Charley 
Chaplin if you ast me to.” 
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“Oh! well,” he grinned, “have it yourown way. But I really 
did want my mail.” 

He turned away and she gave her attention to two inquisitive 
spinster ladies who demanded to know whether Cyril Harring- 
ton’s first personal appearance would actually be at two o’clock. 
Berenice permitted her mind to return to the young man who 


had requested Cyril’s mail. Rather nice-looking young fellow; 
she instinctively liked him. But what in the world did he mean 
by claiming to be Harrington? 

“Trying to get fresh,” she told herself. ‘But I kinder like 
him anyway.” 

A few minutes later the manager of the Parthenon swung 
into the building. He was a stumpy, cocksure individual im- 
mensely impressed with himself and Berenice could hear his 
squeaky, unpleasant voice quavering through the almost empty 
theater. Eventually the door to her office opened and the bald 
head was shoved within. 

“Busy, Miss Rogers?”’ 

“*Nope.”’ 

“C’mere. I want you to meet Mr. Harrington.” 

Berenice made a final desperate pat at her nose. She was 
trembling. So she was finally to clasp the hand of the screen’s 
most passionate actor. She found herself gazing into a familiar 
face and a pair of laughing browneyes. As froma great distance 
she heard a soft, well-modulated voice 

“T’ve already met Helen of Troy.” 

She could not instantly readjust herself to the situation. 

““My Gawd!” gasped Berenice, “‘ Are you him?” 

He bowed. “I’m him. And are you her?” 

“No,” she retorted, ““Iaint. I’masap.” Then her unfailing 
fund of humor came to the rescue and she threw back her head 
and laughed. “Great Grandmother! didn’t I pull a bone? 
Just a minute—here’s your mail.” 

The pompous little manager stared from one to the other in 
bewilderment. 











‘**You-all know one another?” he queried amazedly. 
‘“*Sure,” answered Harrington, ‘‘ We’re old friends.” 
‘Well I'll be— Say, Miss Rogers, why didn’t you tell me you 

was acquainted with this gent?” 

“‘Because,” she giggled, “‘I wasn’t sure that I was.’ 

She returned to her sanctum while the manager completed 
his tour of introduction. Berenice’s head was in a whirl. She 
felt a bit frightened and utterly bewildered. Not in a moment 
could she reconcile herself to the fact that this unassuming 
young fellow was in reality the supreme [over of the screen 
world. She welcomed the opening of her door and the insin- 
uation of his head within. 

“Busy?” inquired Cyril. 

“Nope. Come in. It’s a tight squeeze—but that ain’t no 
novelty for you.” 

He lounged against the wall and regarded her amusedly. 

“Are you convinced now?” 

““Not quite. I guess I’m a nut. Perhaps I was looking for 
the turban and the lingerie you wore in ‘Desert Death’.” 

He made a grimace of distaste. ‘‘That picture? Wasn’t it 
terrible?” 

“Tt was grand. But say—you don’t look like that at all. 
You look as if a pair of girl’s lips would scare you to death.” 

“They would,” he confessed. 

“Aw! you don’t mean it.”’ 

““T do—really.”’ 

“You ain’t a gay Lothario in real life? 

‘‘No—I’m sorry to say.” 

She shook her head. “It ain’t so,” she asserted. 
couldn’t make love like you do unless he was a genius. 
can’t fake that masterful stuff.” 

‘“How do you know?” 

‘“‘Some of my gent’man friends have tried it. 

If they was the real stuff they might have got 

away with it, too. But the minute I’d slap their 

faces they’d quit. Now I remember in your pic- 

ture ‘Midnight Love’ that blonde girl clouted 

you with a hammer or something but you didn’t 

leave go until she had been thoroughly kissed.” 

‘‘T knew it was all pretense,” he explained. “I 
knew in advance everything was set. Ordinarily 
that particular young lady wouldn’t hit anybody 
with a hammer for trying to kiss her.” 

“But the way you done it—you acted like a 
vet’ran.”’ 

He lowered his voice. ‘‘I’ll tell you, Miss 
Rogers, my success as a screen lover has been the 
result of suppressed desires.” 

“Of which?” 

‘Suppressed desires. I’ve always wanted to 
be a bearcat of affection and never had the nerve. 
So when that first. director 
turned me loose on a flock of 
pretty girls, I went to it.” 

“Tl say you did.” 

‘But actually, I haven’t any 
more nerve with women than 
a cross-eyed man at a fashion 
show. Tell the truth, I’m 
seared to death of ’em.” 

“You're a kidding fool, ain’t 
you, Cyril?” 
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“Tm handing it to you 
straight.” 
“Sure, but what you’re 


handing is bull.” 

‘“‘All right—have it your own 
way.” He tore open an en- 
velope but his eyes did not 
leave her face. ‘“‘Do you know 
that you are a very pretty 
girl?” 

“You ain’t so awful slow,” 
was her answer. 

“You are, really; one of the 
prettiest girls I have ever met.”’ 

** Also,” she retorted, *‘I am 
poor but honest; so dog-goned 
honest that life ain’t flowing 
with worcestershire sauce. I’ve 
got pep—with discretion. And 
I ain’t in the habit of being 


kissed and I don’t accept invitations to no midnight suppers at 
roadhouses.”’ 

‘“‘That’s fine,’ he chuckled, “‘because you’ve saved me the 
trouble of a whole lot of investigation.” 

The manager’s voice shrilled through the lobby, demanding 
to know the whereabouts of his distinguished visitor. It 
appeared that the movie editor of a certain local newspaper 
had come to the theater for the express purpose of securing an 
interview. Through the half-open door Berenice gave her ear 
to the conversation between the movie star and the interviewer. 

The newspaper man was fully six feet in height; strAight as 
a ramrod and very sure of himself. Beside him, Cyril Harring- 
ton appeared unduly small. Too, he had very little to say, 
leaving most of the discussion to the newspaper man and the 
garrulous manager. It was only when Cyril expressed a fond- 
ness for golf that he and the interviewer seemed to get really 
close together. A match was promptly arranged for the follow- 
ing afternoon. Then Cyril departed for his hotel and within 
earshot of Berenice, the newspaper man and the manager dis- 
cussed the distinguished visitor. 

‘“‘Gee!”’ complimented the reporter, “that guy is a regular 
fellow.” 

“He’sanut,” snapped the disappointed 


|CONT’D ON PAGE 111] 



























Berenice throttled an almost overpowering 

t impulse to fling herself again in his arms. 
A sense of outrage vanquished the tem- 
porary happiness. Her voice came, cold 
and hard—but trembling. ‘I’m sorry,” 

she said softly. “And ashamed” 
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OLLYWOOD is truly the modern Bagdad of magic 
fortunes. 
Beggars of yesterday are princes today. 
It’s the land of Get-Rich-Quick Youth. Nowhere 
on earth at any time was youth so richly rewarded. 
A few years ago Mary Pickford earned seventy-five a week. 
Now she is a multi-millionaire. And still a girl. 
There has been a phenomenal rise in salaries during the past 
vear, hence a new financial rating. 
' Players may be divided into three financial classes: 
Stars who produce independently and sell their pictures to 
distributing companies. 


What do they Earn today? 


The rise in salaries has caused 
a new financial rating in the movie world 













National she was receiving about $50,000 as her salary for} 
each picture. 
Of the stars who are employed on a purely salary basis at 
the present time, Mabel Normand is probably the highest paid. : 
She receives $70,000 from Mack Sennett for each picture in’ 

which she appears. 

Of the stars working under contract at weekly salaries, 
Thomas Meighan, Dorothy Dalton and Alice Brady are the. 
highest paid, each réceiving $5,000 a week. 

The fact that Miss Dalton and Miss Brady receive far more 
than such favorites as Pola Negri and Gloria Swanson appears 
unaccountable until you learn that 





Stars employed by producing com- 
panies under contract at a stipulated 
salary. 


they are nearing the end of contracts 
which were made several years ago. 
The contracts called for an increase of 


And, third, players who free lance, 
working from company to company at 
whatever salaries they can get. 

The leading independents — those 
who make their own pictures — are 
Harold Lloyd, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Charlie Chaplin, Norma Talmadge, 
Mary Pickford, Constance Talmadge 
and Charles Ray. 

Chaplin, Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford have their own distributing organ- 
ization, selling their pictures directly 
to the theaters. 

Lloyd, Ray and the Talmadges sell 
their product to distributing compa 
nies, receiving a certain amount stipu- 
lated by contract plus a percentage of 
the profits earned by the pictures. 

When Charlie Chaplin made his 
famous million-dollar contract-in 1917 
with First National, many people were 
under the impression that he received 
a cold million for simply acting in pic- 
tures for a year. In reality, Chaplin 
produced the pictures at his own ex- 
pense. Thus, out of the million, he 
paid his supporting player:, camera 
men, studio employees and all the 
overhead of his studio. It was the 
largest contract ever made up to that 





HE independent makers of pic- 

tures—Harold Lloyd, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Norma 
Talmadge, Mary Pickford and one or 
two others—draw incomes from their 
pictures ranging into the millions. 

Of the stars employed on a purely 
salary basis, Mabel Normand is the 
highest paid. She receives $70,000 
for each picture in which she acts. 
Of the stars working on a weekly 
contract basis, Thomas Meighan, 
Dorothy Dalton and Alice Brady are 
the highest paid, receiving $5,000 a 
week. Through long term contracts, 
now about ending, Miss Dalton and 
Miss Brady receive more each week 
than Pola Negri and Gloria Swanson. 

Probably the most remarkable 
weekly contract is still held by Elsie 
Ferguson, calling for $10,000 per 
week—when she works. This also 
is an old contract, nearly terminated. 

Of the stars receiving a salary and 
a percentage of the returns from their 
pictures, Richard Barthelmess prob- 
ably leads. 








salary every year. 

Finding Miss Brady’s services too 
expensive for the screen, under this 
contract, the Famous Players Com- 
pany has placed her in a stage play, 
‘Zander the Great,” on Broadway. 

The same company holds a long- 
term contract with Elsie Ferguson 
which calls for $10,000 a week when 
she works. The final pictures have not 
been made under this contract because 
the star’s salary makes the cost of pro- 
duction too great for profit. 

Gloria Swanson at the present time 
is receiving $3,500 a week. At the 
termination of her contract, she will be 
receiving $5,000. 

Pola Negri’s weekly salary according 
to publicity stories is $5,000, but in- 
timate report places it at $2,000, which 
is five hundred less than Agnes Ayres 
is reputed to get. 

Jack Holt is rated at $2,000 a week, 
and Leatrice Joy will arrive in the 
$2,000 class as a Paramount star under 
a new contract, it is said. 

Ernest Torrence’s work in “The 
Covered Wagon” practically doubled 
his salary. His contract, just made 
with Lasky, calls for $1,500. 





time—and the most profitable for the distributing company. 
Chaplin’s pictures earned tremendous profits over the million 
paid him. 

Harold Lloyd during the past year received a million and a 
quarter from Pathe for his pictures. He has probably cleared 
a quarter of a million or more for himself. 

In 1919 Norma Talmadge made eight pictures for First 
National for which she received $1,280,000, or $160,000 for 
each picture. Her profit was probably between a. quarter and 
a half million. The next year she agreed to deliver twelve 
pictures at $350,000 each and a percentage of the net profit. 
The cost of these pictures has been estimated at $200,000. 
Thus Norma earns well over two million on the contract. 

The rise in her earning power is indicative of her increase 
in popularity. 

Constance Talmadge received $110,000 each for her pictures 
in 1919, and in 1920 made twelve pictures at $300,000 each. 
Like Norma, she paid the cost of production. 

Anita Stewart made eight pictures which brought $720,000 
under her contract with First National, recently expired. 
Anita now is under contract with Cosmopolitan at a fixed 
salary. 

When Katherine MacDonald finished her contract with First 
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Richard Barthelmess’ contract with the Inspiration pictures, 
releasing through First National, calls for a salary and a per- 
centage of profits. Since all of his pictures, with the possible 
exception of ‘“‘The Seventh Day,” have been money-makers, 
Barthelmess is now in the heavy financial class. 

Lillian Gish’s contract with Inspiration is similar to that of 
Barthelmess. She receives a salary and a share in the profits. 
‘The White Sister,’’ which she recently completed in Italy, is 
her first production under this arrangement. 

When William Farnum ended his contract with Fox he was 
receiving $10,000 every week he worked. Thomas Mix is now 
the highest-salaried star on the Fox lot, with William Russell 
ranking close, at $2,000 per working week. 

Metro recently made three star contracts of consequence. 

Jackie Coogan was paid $500,000 in advance on his services 
for three years. 

Viola Dana, one of the most consistent of all program stars, 
was signed on a contract that calls for $1,500, or thereabouts, 
every week in the year. 

And Ramon Novarro was presented with a contract which 
will yield him three quarters of a million within the next three 
years—and before he is twenty-six! Novarro has been re- 
ceiving less than five hundred in [| CONTINUED ON PAGE 123 


Mrs. Reid 
who takes 
the réle of 
wife 


The New York first 
night audience at the 
Lyric Theater gave Mrs. 
Wallace Reid and her 
picture,‘HumanW reck- 
age,” an enthusiastic 
greeting. The picture, 
which is reviewed else- 
where in this issue, is a 
powerful sermon for in- 
creased governmental 
activity in the suppres- 
sion of the narcotic evil 


Mrs. Reid’s 
“Human 


Wreckage” 


A great success 


James 
Kirkwood 
as the 
husband 


Above—How the wor 
looks to a drug crazed 
addict. Isn’t it remi- 
niscent of ‘‘ The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari”’ ? 


At left—A remarkable 

death scene wonderfully 

played by Bessie Love 

and Victory Bateman. 

This picture is worth 
seeing 





Authors—Burn Up Your Alibis! 


E who are interested in the pro- 
duction of pictures which are 
marketable, besides having other 
virtues, have come to know that no man 


By George Ade 


ture into one of those 12 cylinder maga- 
zines between Tom Mix and Pola Negri! 
To encourage other authors who seem 





can pour another man’s drink, put on 
another man’s hat or prepare another 
man’s story. 

I am still a beginner in the motion pic- 
ture game, having written only two long 
continuities. One got by and the other 
got over. I am convinced that authors 
who wish to express themselves on the 
screen must submit continuities, instead 
of synopses. It is impossible for any 
author to put into any condensed out- 
line or even into a scenario, which leaps 
from crag to crag, all of the kinks and 
angles and details of his created story as 
he has dreamed it to himself and as he 
would like to see it revealed to the 
public. 

The Saturday Evening Post author 
goes to see his picturized masterpiece 
and is carried out during the third reel, 
moaning pitifully to himself, “ Thev 
have murdered my beautiful story.” 

He blames the boys at the studio and the director. But 
they were doing the best they could with a lot of rambling 
material which never had been put into the exact specifications 
of moving picture presentation. 

Write your own titles and outline your own scenes and find 
out how much narrative you can pack into six or seven reels, 
and be present when the cuts are made. Sit next to the director. 
Blue pencil all of your own stuff that is bad and unblushingly 
adopt all of the director’s interpolations which seem to spruce 
up the play, and the first thing vou know you may get vour pic- 
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to believe that the art of writing for the 
screen is a sort of Masonic mystery, I 
wish to report that I am working in 
harmony with scenario men and direc- 
tors, although I cannot claim familiarity 
with the technique or even the terms of 
motion picture photography. In map- 
ping a scene, I may suggest in the script 
that it be made a long shot, or medium 
shot, or a close-up, but I do so knowing 
that when the scene is shot the director 
and the camera man will go out for a 
result, regardless of what I have written. 

What I tried to do in the scripts of 
“Our Leading Citizen” and ‘Back 
Home and Broke,”’ which I wrote for 
Tom Meighan, was to start at the very 
beginning and put in all of the text 
and all of the scenes and leave the direc- 
tor in no doubt as to what I was trying 
to get over in every instance. Make 
clear to the director the purpose of the 
scene and don’t load him with super- 
fluous suggestions or specify details which are non-essential, 
because no one can foretell under what conditions the 
shot will be made. This is especially true of out-door stuff. 

It must be a help to the director to have in front of him the 
subtitles which carry or explain the photography. 

A continuity prepared with care is like a road map to the 
traveller. It leaves the scenario man, the casting director, the 
players and the camera men in no doubt as to the results which 
the author is trying to get. It is time for authors to burn up 
their alibis and assume responsibility for their own pictures. 
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An Ed Wynn 
“Nut” 
Recipe 


Everyone who has seen Ed 
Wynn, the stage comedian 
and son-in-law of Frank 
Keenan, knows his “nut” 
inventions. Ed is seen 
here with Tommy Meighan, 
Lila Lee and Ralph Ince 
expounding his new patent 
scenario recipe. “It’s very 
simple,” says Wynn, “just 
alittle train wreck, an auto- 
mobile chase, a forest fire, 
a French revolution, a 
cabaret party, a snowstorm 
and a baby. If you mix 
these thoroughly you can't 
fail—no one ever has” 






























Gloria Swanson may be noted at the left of the Mack Sennett life boat squad of 1917. 
That was long before Gloria dreamed of being a decorative dramatic star. 
Lake is in the ornate background 


The symmetrical 


When they 
were 


Bathing Girls 


Mary Thurman was 
once the best known 
of all the near-sea- 
going Sennetters. /t 

















wasn’t long before 


she stepped from one 


piece bathing suits to 
emotionalism 


Bebe Daniels went 
diving in Harold 
Lloyd comedies and 
came up a dramatic 
siren. Her atest 
picture is “The 
Exciters’’—but 
Bebe was always an 
exciter 













Because Phyllis Haver was 
a good little bathing givl 
who always kept her bath- 
ing suit dry, Mack Sennett 
made her a dramatic star 



























The Photoplay Medal of Honor 


For the Best 


Released During 1922 


This is your last chance to express 


your opinion as to 


should receive the PHOTOPLAY 


Medal of Honor for 


The votes must 


October first. Vote NOW 


OTING for the third PHotopLay Mac- 

\ ) AzINE Medal of Honor for the best 

icture of 1922 ends October rst. If 
you wish to express your opinion and, at the 
same time, honor the best in motion pictures 
and encourage producers to do even better, 
send your letter or fill out the attached coupon 
NOW. This announcement will not appear in 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE again. 

The PHotoptay MAGAZINE Medal of Honor 
has become recognized as the supreme mark of 
distinction in the world of the motion picture. 
The first Medal of Honor, awarded in 1920, 
went to William Randolph Hearst. PuHoto- 
PLAY readers voted his Cosmopolitan Produc- 
tion, ‘‘ Humoresque,”’ the most worthy of that 
year. The second Medal of Honor, for 1921, 
was awarded to Inspiration Pictures, Inc., for 
its production of “Tol’able David,” with 
Richard Barthelmess as star. 

This Medal of Honor is the first annual 
recognition of distinction in the making of 
motion pictures. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
wishes to emphasize this point, and to reiterate 
that the award should be made to the photo- 
play most closely approaching a perfect com- 
bination of theme, story, direction, acting, 
continuity, setting, lighting and photography. 

The bestowal of this great honor is entirely 


Picture 


what picture 


the year 1922 


be in by 


in the hands of the readers of PHotopLay 
MAGAZINE, who, by their votes or letters, are 
the sole judges. 

As is the custom, the announcement of the 
opening of the voting was delayed six months 
after the close of the year so that pictures 
released at the end of the year may have been 
seen in all parts of the country. 

To refresh the memories of readers, there is 
printed below a list of fifty pictures, all of 1922, 
which has been carefully chosen and con- 
sidered. You probably will find in that list the 
picture you consider the best. If it is not there, 
however, name it in your letter or on the 
coupon, but be sure it was released in 1922. 

PHOTOPLAY is proud of its awards for the two 
preceding years. It takes special pride in the 
fact that its readers selected two such pictures 
as “Humoresque” and “Tol’able David,” the 
former being a remarkably touching story of 
mother-love, and the latter a magnificent 
presentation of the spiritual development of an 
American boy into manhood. The selection of 
these pictures by PHotopLay readers proves 
that they recognize true merit in pictures and 
that they are earnest in their desire for the 
betterment-of photoplays. 

The PuHotopLay MAGAZINE Medal of Honor 
is worth winning. It is of solid gold, two anda 





The Photoplay Medal of Honor 


half inches in diameter, and weighs 12314 
pennyweights. The 1922 medal is being made, 
as were the other two, by Tiffany & Company, 
of New York. 

To record your vote, fill out the appended 
coupon and mail it, naming the picture which, 
after careful thought, you consider the best of 
1922. If you choose to write, stating your 
reasons for your choice, PHoTOPLAY will be 
glad to receive your letter. All votes and 
letters should be addressed to the PHOTOPLAY 
Medal of Honor Ballot, and must be received 
at PHOTOPLAY’s editorial offices, No. 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, not later than 
October 1st, 1923. 

This is your opportunity to aid in the better- 
ment of motion pictures. If you want better 
ones, if you wish to honor the makers of the 
best and, at the same time, inspire producers to 
improve the quality, to put vision and brains 
behind their output, send in your vote. This 
is more than an opportunity—it is a duty. 

Fill out the coupon or write your letter and 
mail it NOW so that it will be sure to reach 
PHOTOPLAY’S office in time. 

Don’t delay! 

In the event of a tie vote, an identical medal 
will be awarded to each of the tying con- 
testants. 


SEND YOUR VOTE AND ENCOURAGE BETTER PICTURES 


Suggested List of Best Photoplays of 1922: 


Beautiful and Damned 
Blood and Sand 
Bond Boy 

Clarence 

Cradle Buster 
Dangerous Age 
Dictator 

Doctor J ack 
Doubling for Romeo 
East Is West 
Eternal Flame 


Human Hearts 
Hungry Hearts 
Hurricanes Gal 
Lorna Doone 
Loves of Pharaoh 
Manslaughter 


Miss Lulu Bett 
Monte Cristo 


Nice People 


Flirt Old Homestead Tess of the Storm Country | Nemes 
Foolish W ives Oliver Twist Timothy’ s Quest a 
Forever One Exciting Nighi To Have and To Hold 

Hero One Glorious Day Trifling Women Address 
His Back Against theWall Our Leading Citizen When Knighthood Was in § 

TTottentot Peg o My Heart Flower 
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Man Who Played God 


Nanook of the Nerth 











Penrod 

Poor Men’s Wives 
Prisoner of Zenda 
Quincy Adams Sawyer 
Robin Hood 

Sin Flood 

Slim Shoulders 
Smilin’ Through 
Sonny 


Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 


EDITOR PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


In my opinion the picture named below 
is the best motion picture production re- 
leased in 1922. 





221 W. 57th Street, New York City 





Storm 


Tailor Made Man 





NAME OF PICTURE 
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It is fitting that Dolores Cos- 
tello, daughter of Maurice 
Costello, the first screen idol of 
filmdom, should seek her fame 
and fortune upon the silver 
sheet. Miss Costello has al- 
ready appeared in minor roles 
of several Paramount produc- 
tions and she seems destined to 
find ultimate success. The 
blood of old Spain and Ireland 
flows in her veins, for her 
grandmother was Irish and her 
grandfather came from Castile. 
The accompanying pictures 
show Maurice Costello, his wife 
and his daughter, Dolores 
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Carl Laemmle leading the fight of the Independents against 

the Motion Picture Patents Company decorated his advertise- 

ments in the trade journals with cartoons aimed to discomfort 

the enemy and stir up rebellion among the licensed exhibitors. 

This one was intended to rub in on the theater men the fact 

that they were required to pay two dollars a week for each 
licensed projection machine 
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45 THE “INDEPENDENT” SITUATION LOOKS TO THE EXHINITOR 











The Film Index, a trade journal devoted to the interests of the 
Patents Company retaliated against Laemmle’s campaign 
with cartoon efforts to show the unsettled and unreliable state of 
affairs in the Independent camp. The specimen here is based 
on a stormy session in the conferences of the Motion Picture 
Distributing & Sales Company, theIndependent's organization 











O the many who know the motion picture only by its self- 

proclaimed glories of the screen of todiy, this chapter of our 
searching narrative will bring a revelation of the embattled 
past from which the art has been evolved. 

Significant facts never before published and never before 
assembled in their relation to each other have been gathered 
here for the first time, the fruit of hundreds of interviews and 
endless research among long hidden records and correspondence 
files. 

It is only now that the inner story of the motion picture in- 
dustry can be told. Forces, factors and movement obscured in 
their time by the secrecies of back room strategy and the moil of 
conflict now come to light to be presented for the benefit of 
those who care to know what manner of thing the motion pic- 
ture is and why. The motion picture is not merely the shadow 
play that sweeps across the theater screen. The picture is but 
the expression of a whole hidden world of strife, struggle and 
effort, sometimes sordid, often desperate and alwavs romantic 

James R. QutrK, Editor. 
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The Romantic 
History 

of the Motion 
Picture 





By Terry Ramsaye 


Chapter XVIII 


HE world of the motion picture was aroar with war from 
the early months of 1909. The battle lines were forming 
and reforming in a conflict without a parallel in the 
whole history of American industry. 


The rising Independents scorned and feared the patent rights 
of the Motion Picture Patents Company and set forth to wrest 
from the licensed makers and sellers of film a share in the golden 
flood of profits from a picture-hungry public. 

The Patents Company’s armies of lawyers shelled the Inde- 


pendents with injunction actions, 


fought from the am- 
bushes of secrecy, flit- 
ting about by night 
and hurling stink 
bombs of ridicule and 
invective in the trade 
press. 

Carl Laemmle stood 
forth conspicuously 
among the Independ- 
ents with his exten- 
sive exchange system 
and an aggressive 
merchandising war 
policy. He waved 
aloft a flaming torch 
and shouted from the 
housetops. In the 
trade journals he car- 
ried the fight into the 
face of the enemy with 
a line of cartoon illus- 
trated advertise- 
ments, couched in 
simple but wily words 
and as graphic as 
Brisbane editorials. 

Robert Cochrane, 
the Chicago advertis- 
ing man identified 
with Laemmle’s entry 
into the motion pic- 
ture field as related in 
an earlier chapter, 
was the author of 
those stirring, bellig- 
erent advertisements. 
“The Film Trust” 
was his daily target. 
Laemmle’s advertise- 
ments were calculated 
to make the theater 
men unhappy with 
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while the Independents 


Here told for the 
first time 


How—F lorence Lawrence be- 
came the first star in the war 
between the Independents 
and the Trust in Igo. 
How—King Baggott, famous 
star of Imp, first scorned the 
screen, and then returned to 
start a famous career. 
How—The raiders of the 
Trust pursued and harried 
the exchanges of their Inde- 
penderit competitors. 
How—Fighting Jeremiah 
Kennedy launched General 
Film to take the control of 
the nation’s whole film busi- 
ness forthe PatentsCompany 








How—A circus showman got 
the feature picture idea and 
made Buffalo Bill the star of 
the first picture to pave the 
way for the dramas of today. 
How—A phonograph expert’s 
invention of a new camera 
threatened to upset the whole 
world of the screen—and how 
the Patents Co. finally got it. 





























A Historic Industrial Fight 
between the “Trust” 
and the Independents 


the dominance of the Patents Company and the license sys- 
tem. Week by week Laemmle’s bombardments continued. 
This extract from his advertisements of May 22, 1909, exem- 
plifies his method of sowing discontent and distrust: 


$240,000 of every million collected by the Film Trust 
from Exhibitors goes to the licensed manufacturers! 

Let that fact rattle around in your topknot, Mr. 
Exhibitor! 


The editorial columns of the trade journals took their cue 
and pitch from these same advertisements. The Film Index 
of Chicago, which was aligned with the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, lampooned the Independents, cartooned 
them and in mocking words commiserated with their re- 
verses. Meanwhile the Moving Picture News, radically 
attached to the Independents, hurled innuendo and accusa- 
tions, personal and impersonal,at the concerns and personali- 
ties of the licensed organizations. ‘ Dupers,’’ ‘“‘boneheads” 
and such casual terms were among the minor decorations of 
the weekly issues. 

The utterances of the time were reminiscent of the earlier 
days of American journalism when Watterson and Anthony 
and Rosewater wrote exactly what they thought of their 
contemporaries. 

The operations of the war, however, were not all so super- 
ficially apparent. There were deep laid plans, and plots, and 
maneuvers, never discussed in 
the press of the industry. 

Laemmle observed with a 
jealous eye the evident supe- 
riority of Biograph’s product, 
the best of the licensed film, 
and the product was after all 
the strongest club in the film 
war. The theater men could 
be depended on to follow 
where the best pictures could 
be found. 

One of the most conspicu- 
ous screen figures of the day 
was Florence Lawrence, 
known to the patrons of the 
theaters as ‘‘The Biograph 
Girl.”’ She was in fact a star, 














Out of the famous battle between the 
Licensed and Independent forces 
came the screen’s first star, Florence 
Lawrence, until that time known as 
“the Biograph girl.” At the left is 
another picture of Miss Lawrence, 
taken in 1910 in her dressing room at 
the Imp studios. This was the first 
motion picture dressing room 





but the motion picture did 
not know it. There was no 
defined consciousness of stars 
and star value in the backward art of the screen at that time. 

Now, it was not long after the formation of Laemmle’s Inde- 
pendent Motion Picture Company, the famous “Imp,” that 
Miss Lawrence vanished from the Biograph studios. 

A story reached the newspapers from out in St. Louis that 
she had been mysteriously slain. 

Then on April 2, 1910, a due and proper sequel to any such 
story dated April first, Miss Lawrence appeared under Laemmle 
auspices, whole and sound and in person on the stage to let the 
world know that “‘ The Biograph Girl” was now ‘“‘an Imp.” 

Laemmle had hit at the Biograph and the “ Trust” to make 
a spectacular play before the customers of his exchanges. And, 
along with Miss Lawrence, he acquired the services of Harry 
Salter, her husband and director. 

This move was the beginning of the star system. 

From this time onward stars became increasingly important 
in the afiairs of the screen—as the pawns in the hands of the 
producer-distributors engaged in the game of the film business. 

Nearly ten years had to elapse before the pawns themselves 
learned to play the game alone—with the formation of United 
Artists in the Chaplin-Pickford-Fairbanks-Griffiitth combina- 
tion, which is another story to be told in a later chapter. 

This St. Louis exploit, also engineered as a piece of Cochrane 
strategy, may also be pointed out as the first “ publicity stunt” 
in behalf of a motion picture star. This was the beginning of a 


system of exploitation now developed to extravagant propor- 





tions with armies of ‘‘exploiteers,” and a condition where 
today’s first page murder may tomorrow develop to be merely 
the announcement of a new picture. 

Close upon this time King Baggott was invited to the Imp 
studio to become the leading man playing opposite Miss Law- 
rence. Baggott was brave with the laurels of success in St. 
Louis stock companies and he had an engagement with Mar- 
guerite Clark in ‘“‘The Wishing Ring.”” He smiled and waived 
the absurd films aside. Twelve weeks later “The Wishing 
Ring,” out on the road, closed and Baggott came back to New 
York and went to Imp and a screen career which far over- 
shadowed his stage fame. 

The aggressiveness of Laemmle served to keep him much in 
the mind of the Motion Picture Patents Company, which kept 
up an unabated legal pursuit, vigorously seeking to shut down 
his Imp studio and all the rest of the Independent plants. 

But J. J. Kennedy of Biograph, the most strenuous executive 
of the Patents Company, had other war plans in the making. 
He operated with an intelligence system that would have done 
credit to Bismarck. By ingenious and obscure channels he 
kept advised of every movement among the Independents. He 
had daily, almost hourly, reports on their affairs. He was in- 
formed by his espionage machine of everything. He knew most 
of their secrets. He was informed of even what they ate and 
drank and who they drank it with and what they said. He had 
figures on their business, what they spent for film and where 
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After rejecting motion picture offers, chance 
brought King Baggott to the screen as leading 
man for Florence Lawrence 


they got it, and to whom they sold and rented film and for 
how much. His offices at 52 Broadway were rapidly expanding 
to cover a floor. There was the base and headquarters for the 
big war. 

The Patents Company had started by offering licenses to the 
exchangemen to sell licensed film to licensed theaters. The 
exchangemen were making a great deal of money and from the 
Patents Company’s point of view also a great deal of trouble. 

The Patents Company set out to enforce its rulings on 
licenses. Raiding squads seized license film which was found 
in the hands of unlicensed independent exchanges. When 
licensed pictures appeared at unlicensed theaters the prints 
were seized and investigation started to find on whose respon- 
sibility the picture had escaped. Kennedy’s secret service 
seemed to reach everywhere. 

Raids came thick and fast in all parts of the country. 

Durant Church, a collegian fresh from the football gridiron, 
was employed as the head of a raid-and-replevin squad to 
enforce the Patents Company’s discipline on the film trade. 
His father, by the bye, was Melville Church who had been con- 
nected with the United States patent office in the early period 
of motion picture affairs, and who presently, after entering 
private practice, took over the 
legal patent affairs of the Mo- 
tion Picture Patents Company. 

Kennedy occasionally en- 
joyed a raid in person. It 
helped the morale and gave 
him action. 

One of these raids estab- 
lished a connection, with a long 
series of interesting con- 
sequences. A Biograph sub- 
ject appeared at the New York 
Roof Theater in Broadway, an 
unlicensed house. The raiders 
seized the film and inspecting 
the secret code marking on the 
print found it was the print 
issued to Percy Waters’ ex- 
change, the licensed Kineto- 
graph Company. 

Kennedy pounced on Waters 
for an explanation. Why and 
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How They Started 


Next month’s installment of The Romantic 
History of the Motion Picture will include 
never-before-told stories of the beginnings on 
the screen of many of the well known stars 
of today and some of those who, great in their 
day, are now almost forgotten. In the next 
chapter you will hear of the beginnings of the 
rush to California, where Grifith found Mae 
Marsh; how Imp raided Biograph and captured 
“Little Mary,” later known as Mary Pickford; 
how Tom Mix bucked his way into a Selig 
cast in Oklahoma—and many other stories of 
the making of famous names. 


Paul Panzer was a member of the first 
American Pathe Co., which utilized a make- 
shift studio at Bound Brook, N. J., 1910 


how did he dare to rent a film to an unlicensed house? His 
exchange license would be cancelled forthwith, unless adequate 
reasons were offered. 

‘“‘Impossible,”’ Waters responded. ‘My print of that subject 
is working out of town.” 

“It isnot. Here it is, right here 
York roof?” 

“Tt isn’t my print, and I’ll show you. I'll have my print in 
here tomorrow morning!”’ 

“You can’t; but you’d better,’’ Kennedy retorted. 

Waters consulted his books and put in a long distance phone 
call for Pottsville, Pa., calling for Jack Braden, the operator of 
the local theater. 

‘““You’ve got my print of Biograph subject number 4144— 
bring it to New York tonight, sure. Hurry!” 

Kennedy was in a belligerent humor. This was an excellent 
time to make an‘example of an exchange right in New York, 
where it would be impressive to the trade. 

When Waters’ print of the subject in contention was laid 
before Kennedy the next morning, Waters was vindicated, but 
the plot thickened. 

“That’s Bill Steiner’s print, marked for the Imperial ex- 
change,” the code expert 
announced, examining the 
secret marks. ‘“‘ Mix-up in the 
shipping. Steiner got the print 
marked for Waters.” 

Peacemaking words were ex- 
changed with Waters, who had 
made his due impression on 
Kennedy. Then the guns were 
turned on Steiner. 

‘“* Not my print—mine’s gone 
to a customer in Cuba,” Steiner 
insisted. The contention raged 
back and forth, but the license 
of the Imperial Film Exchange 
was cancelled on the charge of 
supplying an unlicensed 
theater, meaning the end of its 
supply of Patents Company li- 
censed film. 

The days were full of strife. 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 } 





how did it get to the New 
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The 


Sweetest 
Flower 
in the 
King’s 


Palace 
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LANCHE SWEET, as herself, and as Dolores 

Mendoza in “In the Palace of the King’—F. 
Marion Crawford’s colorful romance of sixteenth 
century Spain. The entire action of this story 
covers only one night—but there’s time enough, in 
the twelve screen hours, for Blanche to give an 
interpretation as varied and charming as the 
vividly embroidered designs upon a Spanish shawl. 
Under the direction of Emmett J. Flynn she stages 
a film come-back that is full of dramatic depth, and 
romance and shimmering loveliness. 
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Secret ° 


By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


Illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


Read that which has gone before. 
Here’s the conclusion: 


OY MORAN’S entrance into the motion picture field was a 
J strange one. The mysterious Mr. Watrous had made it 

possible, after her father’s illness. She needed money and, 
though the motion picture work meant that she must spy upon 
Jean Romain, the popular star, it seemed the only way. Meet- 
ing Jean, on the train that bore her west, she was strangely 
drawn to him—and felt that he returned her liking, even 
though he was engaged to the heiress, Margot Gresham. It was 
Miss Gresham’s father, who wanted to break the engagement, 
who was back of Joy’s picture contract. Joy had left behind 
her one ardent, but selfish, suitor, Arthur Lloyd. But once on 
the coast she did not miss him, for she met a host of new 
friends—directors, writers, actors. Mr. and Mrs. Kramer were 
among the people who made her welcome—in Mrs. Kramer Joy 
sensed a vague menace. The woman seemed to know too 
much about Jean Romain’s past, seemed well-informed upon 
the mystery that had to do with the death of Jean’s wife. 
When Jean displayed openly his interest in Joy the girl could 
tell, intuitively, that Mrs. Kramer was jealous. This jealousy 
showed in various ways. It was used to stir up Margot Gresh- 
am’s feelings, and to infuriate Arthur Lloyd when he accepted 
a contract that brought him to Hollywood. With Arthur as 
her ally Mrs. Kramer planned to use him as a tool—to get rid of 
Margot and Joy at one time, so that Jean would be left to her. 
She did not realize how much, beneath the surface, Joy and 
Jean were beginning to care for each other. How Joy’s promise 
to spy upon the man was weighing down upon her heart. All of 
her feelings and emotions were apparent when she did a dance 
in her first picture—a dance in which she, as a Greek courtesan, 
was supposed to bewitch a young Greek conqueror. Jean 
Romain played the part of the Greek, and he felt deeply the 
passion that lay behind her acting. That was why, hours later, 
he knocked at the door of her dressing room. And, when she 
opened it, took her suddenly and fiercely into his arms. An- 
gered, Jov extricated herself and compelled Jean to leave. 
Learning part of the truth of this incident, Mrs. Kramer 
determined to bring matters to a crisis, and sent Lloyd to Los 
Angeles, to obtain a signed confession from a Ray Porter, whom 
she had seen secretly entering the Romain home the night of 
the mysterious death. By threats, Lloyd accomplished his pur- 
pose, and in an endeavor to break off her suspected interest in 
Jean, showed Joy the confession. Obtaining possession of this 
through a ruse, Joy immediately hurried to Jean. 
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Chapter ; 
XXII — 


ELEN KRAMER, 
with her car returned 
to her, and no word 
from Arthur Lloyd 
save his brief message that he 
would see her later on, spent a 
very uncomfortable evening. 

She was impatient to learn 
the results of his trip to Los Angeles, and wondered why he had 
not come to her immediately upon his return. When, at ten 
o’clock, he still had not put in an appearance, she called up the 
hotel, only to be told that he was out. 

She repeated her call, however, at intervals of fifteen minutes, 
and finally succeeded in getting him on the wire just after he 
had left Joy. 

‘‘Why haven’t you been to see me?” she asked, her voice 
vibrant with anger. 

‘“‘T—well—I went for a drive.” 

“Really. That doesn’t interest me in the least. What I 
want to know is, did you find Mr. Porter?” 

“a. 

“What was the result?” 

“‘I—I got what I went for.” 

“You did.” Mrs. Kramer’s tone became slightly more mel- 
low. ‘‘Then why didn’t you bring it to me at once?” 

Arthur strove desperately to think of some reasonable ex- 
cuse, but none came to him. He had been busy, he said, he had 
meant to come, but other things had intervened. He thought it 


Helen Kramer faced Lloyd 
with a cruel smile. “You— 
idiot!” she snapped. “She's 
given him the thing, of course. 
Now, what are we going to do?”’ 
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The ending of one 
of the greatest 
Studio Romances 
ever written 
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Joy was 
The clerk, in response to Arthur’s questions, reported 
that she had gone out some time before—had driven off in a taxicab 


The telephone call yielded immediate and positive results. 
nol in her room. 


would be time enough, in the morning. Mrs. Kramer, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. She detected a note of evasion in 
his replies. 

““Come over now,” she said. ‘I’m all alone.” 

Arthur came to the conclusion that, since he would have to 
face the music ultimately, he might as well do so now. 

“All right,” he replied. “I'll be with you in fifteen min- 
utes.”” He had just reached the lobby when Joy drove off, but 
as it happened he did not see her. 

“Well,” Mrs. Kramer said, throwing herself into a chair on 
the porch, “I can’t understand your not coming to me at once.” 

““T—I couldn’t.”’ 

“Were you with Joy Moran?” 


” 


“Yes. Why not?” There was a suggestion of irritation in 
Arthur’s voice; he began to resent this woman’s attitude of 
command. 


As a matter of fact I have everv 
You know that. But I 


“‘Oh—no reason at all. 
hope that you two will hit it off. 


should have thought, on this particular evening, that you would 
have considered this 
“Tt was—in a way. 


matter of ours more important.” 
Important to Joy, too. I wanted to 




















































have her see the sort of man Romain 
is—and I wanted her to promise to 
marry me, so I—well—I gave her the 
confession to read.” 

““Then—you got a confession 
really?”?’ Helen Kramer’s eyes flashed 


| joyfully. 
“Yes. Porter had been drinking- 
was all in. I accused him—threat- 


ened that if he didn’t come clean I’d 
have him locked up before night. He 
wrote out the complete story of Mrs. 
Romain’s death in his own hand- 
writing, and I had it sworn to before 
a notary.” 

| | Mrs. Kramer extended an eager 








\\ hand. 
N\ | ‘“*Let me see it,”’ she said. 

“Well” —Arthur wriggled uncom- 
fortably about in his chair—‘‘to tell 
|| you the truth, I haven’t got it.” 
| “You haven’t got it!” Mrs. 
| Kramer rose indignantly to her feet. 
“Why not?” 














| 
| “Because I gave it to Joy to read. 
|i! I’ve already told you that.” 

“But why, in God’s name, didn’t 
| 





| you get it again?”’ Her voice was al- 

most a shriek. “She could have read 
| it in a few minutes, couldn’t she?”’ 
“She was tired, and went to her 
room. I’m to get the thing back in 
the morning.” 

Mrs. Kramer collapsed into her 
chair, and stared at Arthur with nar- 
row, angry eyes. 
| “You say you gave this confession 








to her so that she could see what sort 
of a man Romain is. Was that the 

only reason?” To her shrewd mind 
the thing seemed incredible. 

“Why, yes,” Arthur lied easily. 
He did not propose to tell Mrs. 
Kramer anything about the hundred 
thousand dollars offered by Mr. 
Gresham. 

“‘Did the confession implicate Ro- 
main in any way?” 

““Yes. From what Porter wrote, 
Romain was responsible for his wife’s 
death.” 

For a long time Helen Kramer 
stared out into the darkness. Sud- 
denly she turned, facing her com- 
panion with a look of scorn. 

“T think you are a fool,’’ she said. 
“Look here!” Arthur rose. “I don’t care for remarks like 





that. Why am [a fool?” 
‘Because you can’t see an inch beyond your nose. What do 
you think Joy is going to do with that confession?” 
““Why—read it, of course.” 
“Oh, yes—she’ll read it. No doubt of that. But, then 


what?” 

Arthur smiled fatuously, thinking of Joy’s real purpose in 
coming to Hollywood, of the money to be paid her. 

““Why—nothing, that I can see,” he replied. 

“Mr. Lloyd,” said Helen Kramer slowly, a sting of con: 
tempt in every word, “if you were a woman, and you held iu 
your hand a paper that might ruin the man you loved, what 
would you do with it?” 

This was a new thought to Arthur, and one that he could not 
at once assimilate. 

‘“But—she doesn’t love him,” 
ridiculous—impossible.”’ 

“It’s true! She loves him madly—desperately. I’ve known 
it for weeks. She adoreshim. She’d do anything to save him. 
And I'd be willing to bet a thousand to one that she’s with him 
right now!” 

“T don’t believe it.”” Arthur still clung desperately to the 
thoughts that Joy would be influenced by Mr. Gresham’s hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He would have been, in her place. 
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he gasped. “The thing is 








“Why should she be with him?” 


“Why? 
him.” 

“‘Nonsense! If she does love Romain, which I refuse to 
believe, she’d never do something that would make certain his 
marriage to another woman. Don’t you see that if she saves 
him, he’ll marry Margot Gresham?” 

“Certainly I see it. At least I see that he could marry her. 
But I’m afraid, Mr. Lloyd, you don’t know much about the love 
of women, or about Joy. She’s like that—she’d sacrifice her- 
self—give every drop of blood in her body, if necessary, any- 
time, for the sake of a man she loved. And she loves Romain.” 

“‘T can’t understand it.”” Lloyd’s uneasiness was increasing 
momentarily. ‘“‘She told me she was tired—wanted to turn 
in. I'll bet she’s in her room, asleep, right now.” 

“Do you think so?” Mrs. Kramer sprang to her feet. 
“Then go to the telephone and call her up.” She led the way 
into the house. 

The telephone call yielded immediate and positive results. 
Joy was not in her room. The clerk, in response to Arthur’s 
eager questions, reported that she had gone out some time 
before—had driven off in a taxicab. Helen Kramer faced her 
companion with a cruel smile 

““You—idiot!”’ she snapped. ‘“‘She’s given him the thing, 
of course. Now what are we going to do?” 

Arthur began to walk nervously up and down, his face con- 
torted with anger. 

“Tf I thought she was with Romain, alone, at this time of 
night,” he muttered, clenching his fist, ‘‘’d”— 

‘““She’s there. You can depend upon that. But talking 
about what you’d like to do isn’t going to help matters any. 
Look here. There are two results you and I want to bring 
about, and only two. Nothing else matters. The first is, to 
break off Romain’s engagement to Margot Gresham. You 
don’t care particularly about that, but I do. I have my 
reasons—that’s enough. The second thing we’re after is to 
break up this affair between Romain and Joy. That’s im- 
portant to you. We’ve got a chance to do both things, now— 
tonight.” 

“TI don’t see how.” 

“Of course, you don’t. But J do. I suppose you haven't 
heard: that Margot Gresham is expected back from Frisco this 
evening.” 

Arthur shook his head, smiling incredulously. 

““No—I haven’t,” he said. ‘And what’s more, I don’t be- 
lieve it. If she were, Romain would know it, and be up at Los 
Angeles to meet her.” 

“What a logician you are,’’ Mrs. Kramer retorted, with a 
contemptuous smile. ‘“‘He dves know it. But he isn’t going 
to meet her, for a very excellent reason. Her father’s coming 
down with her.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“I make it my business, Mr. Lloyd, to know a lot of things 
that concern my—welfare.” She turned to the telephone, 
called up a number, while Arthur watched her in gloomy 
silence. Presently he heard Mrs. Kramer speaking. 

“Yes. ThisisHelen. No—worse—muchworse. I’vedone 
all I could, but she’s shameless. It has just been reported to 
me that she’s with him—at his house—now. Yes—you’d best 
hurry. Oh yes—I got your letter this morning. No—just a 
momentary infatuation—when he sees you, I don’t doubt 
everything will be all right. But hurry. Yes, dear. Good 
luck.”” She hung up the receiver, turned to Arthur with a 
triumphant smile. 

““You—you’ve sent her to Romain’s house?” Arthur gasped. 

“Certainly.” 

* But—why. 
everything.” 

“That can’t be helped. I should think you would see that 
Miss Gresham, as Romain’s fiance, might be very much inter- 
ested in finding out whether or not he is with another woman.” 

A sudden anger swept through Lloyd’s dull brain. The 
breaking off of Margot Gresham’s engagement to Romain was 
worth a hundred thousand dollars, provided he, or Joy, accom- 
plished it. But to have it broken by Margot herself was 
another and very different matter. He regarded his com- 
panion furiously, realizing his helplessness. 

“IT won’t stand for it!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I’m going to call 
Joy up, and warn her to get out—if she’s there!” He went 
toward the telephone, but Mrs. Kramer was ahead of him. 
She placed herself defensively before the little table on which 
the instrument stood. 


To give him that confession, of course. To save 





Think of the scandal—with Joy there, and— 
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‘No you’re not. Look here, Mr. Lloyd. I know what 
you’re afraid of. You think, if Margot Gresham breaks her 
engagement to Romain, he’ll turn hot-foot to Joy. And you 
don’t want that. Well—neitherdolI. If we’re going to work 
together, we’ve got to understand each other. I’m not going 
to let Joy have him. Shall I tell you why? Because J love 
him myself” 

“You! Good God!” Arthur was stupefied. 

“Yes. I ought to have told you before.” 

‘“*But—you’re married.” 

“What difference does that make? Steve and I got over 
caring about each other long ago. Divorces have been heard 
of, in picture circles, haven’t they?” 

Arthur stood silent, collecting his chaotic thoughts. So 
many incredible things had happened, within the past few 
hours, that he was dazed. Presently he spoke. 

“If Miss Gresham breaks her engagement to Romain,” he 
said slowly, “‘that’s all right for you, as far as it goes. But 
what about Joy, and me? If she cares for him, as you say, 
and he cares for her, we won’t either of us be a bit better off 
than we were before.” 

“We would have been,”’ Mrs. Kramer flung back at him, “‘if 
you hadn’t been fool enough to give her that confession. I 
don’t say that Romain cares for her. I’m not at all sure about 
it. But one thing I am sure about—if I had that statement 
of Porter’s to hold over his head, I could force him to do what 
I wanted. It may take a Jong time, but I could do it.” 

“You couldn’t force him to love you—that way,” Arthur 
growled. “By threatening him.” 

“Do you suppose I am that crude,” Mrs. Kramer asked, 
eyeing him derisively. ‘‘Couldn’t I work through a third per- 
son, without his knowledge. With Margot out of the way, 
and Joy married to you, I’d have a clear field, and that is all 


Iask.”’ She passed her hand fleetingly over her wide forehead. 
““What do you know about love, or Margot, or even Joy? I— 
I’d go through hell with him, and be glad of the chance.” For 


a moment tears shone in her eyes, then she recovered herself. 
“Tf I only had that confession!” 

“‘I—I guess I could get another one,” said Lloyd weakly. 

“That’s our only chance. And we’ve got totakeit. We've 
got to find this man Porter. . And this time, I’m going with 
you, to see that you don’t make a fool of yourself. Go out 
and get into my car. You'll find it in front. As soon as I 
leave a note for Steve I’ll join you. We’re going to Los Angeles 
just as quickly as we can get there.” 

With a flame of desperation in her eyes she flung out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


O JOY the drive from the hotel to Jean Romain’s house 
seemed to take hours, although in reality it consumed 
scarcely ten minutes. 

The place was dark, except for a low light in the living room. 
Joy paid the cabman, told him he need not wait, then ran up the 
cement walk and struck softly on the bronze knocker. 

Romain himself came to the door. He wore a brocaded 
dressing gown, and in his hand he carried a book. A look of 
amazement swept over his face as he saw Joy, but he smiled 
in spite of it and held out his hand. 

‘“‘Well—this is good,” he said, “to see you here. Won’t you 
come in?” The awkwardness of the situation was plain 
enough to both of them, but Joy, with tragedy in her soul, 
brushed aside all minor considerations. When one is about to 
tear out one’s heart, sacrifice it on the altar of love, conventions 
do not greatly matter. 

“T’ve got to come in. There’s something I must tell you.” 
She stepped past him into the wide hall. 

‘“‘Come in here,”’ Romain said, going to the door of the living 
room. ‘“I—I was reading.’”’ He pointed to an easy chair. 
““Won’t you sit down?” 

Joy crouched on the edge of her seat, her face like a death 
mask. 

“T had to come,” she gasped, “because I knew you were in 
danger.” 

“My dear girl! In danger of what?” 

“Wait.’”’ She fumbled desperately in her hand bag, drew 
out some crumpled sheets. ‘I want you to read this paper. 
But before you do, I’ve got a confession to make—about some- 
thing I’ve done—something I’m horribly ashamed of.”’ 

“You couldn’t do anything you’d have to be ashamed of,” 
Romain said, standing beside her chair. 














“Ves, Icould. And have. Listen 
tome. The reason I came to Holly- 
wood was this. Mr. Watrous—Philip 
Watrous—is a lawyer in New York 
a friend of my father. Also he is at- 
torney for Mr. Robert Gresham.” 
She saw the start which Romain 
gave, the sudden sombre look in his 
eyes, but drove relentlessly on. 

‘Mr. Watrous came to me, offered 
lo get me a position with the Royal, if I would undertake to 
break off your engagement to Margot Gresham. I didn’t want 
io do such a thing, of course, but—my father was ill—blind— 
from bad liquor—I hadn’t a cent—the play I was in had closed, 
and—and father owed Mr. Watrous a lot of money, that he 
couldn’t repay. I’m not trying to excuse myself,” she went 
on. “I shouldn’t have done it—have accepted such terms— 
but—I did. 

“They didn’t ask me to do anything dishonorable. 
wanted was the truth, about you, and—your past. About the 
death of your wife.”’ She faltered for a moment, then threw 
up her head and went bravely on. “Mr. Gresham believed 
that if he could find out certain things about—that night—he 
could discredit you—prevent your marriage to his daughter. 
So I came. I had to. But I never did a thing against you. 
Not a thing. I couldn’t. When Helen Kramer offered to 
furnish me with certain information, I refused to take it. I 
wouldn’t go on. Mr. Gresham was to pay me a hundred 
thousand dollars, when the engagement was broken, but—I 
don’t want it. I wouldn’t touch a cent of it for anything in 
the world. I made up my mind, a day or two ago, to write to 

Mr. Watrous the moment this picture we’re doing was finished, 
resigning my position with the Roval, and asking to be released 


fiercely at Joy. 
fool of me. 


All they 











“You!” Margot Gresham exclaimed, staring 

“All these weeks you've made a 

Now I know the truth. 

Kramer telephoned me this girl was here with 

you. I didn’t believe it. I came to find out. She 

said this girl and you were mad about each other. 
Now I know it” 
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from our agreement. I shall write 
him tomorrow. I can’t stand this 
situation any longer. It—it is break- 
ing my heart.”” She rested her head 
on her arms, sobbing with each long, 
shuddering breath. 

Romain stood gazing down at her, 
his face very grave, yet in his eyes 
there was a deep tenderness. 

“Poor little girl,’ he whispered. 
“Tm sorry. But, since you haven’t done anything, why should 
you distress yourself? It’s all over, now.” 

‘*Oh—but it isn’t.”” Joy crushed the statement Porter had 
made in her hand. “I have something here that—that would 
do everything Mr. Gresham wants.” 

Romain’s face took on a deeper gravity. 

“You mean to say,” he asked, ‘“‘that you could break off my 
engagement to Margot, and won’t do it?” 

““Yes—oh yes. I couldn’t.”’ 

“But why? Is it because you love me?” 

The suddenness of his question left Joy speechless. 
struggled vainly to find words. 

“ Please don’t let’s talk about that—now,” she whispered. 

“Why not? As I see it, if what you say is true, you could 
smash up matters between Margot and myself, earn a hundred 
thousand dollars, and keep your position with the Royal, just 
by giving’‘that paper you have in your hand, whatever it may 
be, to Mr. Gresham. And you refuse to doit. Is that true?” 

“ce Y—yes.” 

‘“‘But—why?” 

“Don’t ask me that. You must know I’m not crooked— 
low. And I think too much of you to hurt you. So when 
| CONTINUED ON PAGE 06 | 
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Helen 


She 


Arthur Lloyd got this confession 


CLOSE-UPS 


‘ ) VHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS: After 
seeing ‘The Miracle Man,” a famous 
producer called his directors together 
and said, “ ‘The Miracle Man’ is a great pic- 
ture. I want you all to make pictures like it. 
All night I lay awake thinking why it is a great 
picture. I will tell you why it is. It is because 
when that girl goes upstairs you see her stock- 
ing with a hole in it. Sex!—that’s what the 
public wants.” 

Sex is still the strident cry of the studios. 
Players must have “sex attraction” and pic- 
tures must have “sex appeal.” So say the 
producers. Accordingly, I asked ten people 
what they liked best in the movies. They re- 
plied unanimously, “The comedies and the 
news reel.” 


Favorite Films of Our Favorite Star: A stat 
must have “‘sex attraction.” I suppose that 
accounts for the fact that Mr. Harold Clayton 
Lloyd is the most popular star of the screen 
today. He unquestionably is. For the right 
to show his “‘Safety Last” in the city of Los 
Angeles alone an exhibitor paid $50,000. It 
occurred to me that it might be interesting to 
know the favorite films of this favorite star. 
rhese are the six pictures which have impressed 
Lloyd most: “The Birth of a Nation,” 
“Cabiria,” “Shoulder Arms,” “‘The Miracle 
Man,” “‘The Three Musketeers,” “The Cab- 
inet of Dr. Caligari.” 

The following are six of his favorite stars: 
Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Norma Talmadge, Buster Keaton, 
Ernest Torrence. 


Motherly Mickey: Marshall Neilan’s assist- 
ant took the company up North on location to 
get some snow scenes. After being away a few 
days he wired Mickey: 

“Have some wonderful stuff, but it’s storm- 
ing so hard we can’t get back. What will I 
do?” 

“Put 
Mickey. 


Sharlie Not Enough: Pola Negri swooned 
during the production of *“ Hollywood.” Just 
before taking the faint she had the presence of 
mind to call for Sharlie—and a hot water 
bottle! 


on your winter flannels,” wired 


Our Foreign Possession: 
Hollywood is fast becoming a 
foreign possession. Since the 
success of Rodolpho, Ramono 
and Pola, every sexy steerage 
passenger arriving at our 
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ports makes straight 

for the sheik and 

sheba fields. As a 

result, the town is as 

polyglot as Constan- 

tinople. On the 

Boulevard you hear 

Polish, Spanish, 

French, Swedish, 

Russian, Hebrew 

and every now and 

then a word of Eng- 

lish. In a few years 

1 predict Hollywood 

will have a language of its own. As an indica- 

tion, I copy verbatim a sign from the window 
of the Shanghai cafe on the Boulevard. 

CLOSED. WILL BE REOPEN AGAIN WITHIN 
ABOUT FEW DAYS OR A WEEK SO. 


Sheiks of Hollywood: There are more sheiks 
in Hollywood than in the Sahara. They slink 
the Boulevard, droopy of eye and of cigarette, 
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? LONG 
SHOTS 


By Herbert Howe 


complexions ranging from oleomargarine to 
deepest anthracite. While seated in a Holly- 
wood barber chair 1 happened to remark to a 
casting agent, who was waiting his turn, that 
Lillian Gish wanted a leading man of the Latin 
type. Instantly my chair was whirled vio- 
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lently around, and the barber hissed, ‘ Look 
at the man in the second chair.”” Confronting 
me was a dark lowering individual who looked 
as though he might have tied his peanut 
roaster outside. “If he won’t do,” whispered 
the barber, “I have another customer—dark, 
slick hair, sexy—who will be in for a shave in a 
few days.” No wonder producers have so 
many Valentino successors when you can get 
one with every hair-cut! 





A Thoroughbred Star 


We award the monthly 
medal to— 


M. Charles de Roche 


Actor, athlete, hero of Ver- 
dun and holder of the Croix 
de Guerre with four palms. 


In “The Law of the Lawless” 
he proves his stellar value, 
and I predict that as Rameses 
II in “The Ten Command- 
ments” he will be hailed anew 
Pharaoh of the Photoplay. 











Our Cure for Kleig Eyes: The Goldwyn 
Company recently offered $5,000 to anyone 
who could discover a cure for kleig eyes, a 
blinding affliction caused by the powerful 
studio lights. Among the remedies submitted 
by mail thus far are: 

Diet. 

Castor oil. 

A bag of radium to be worn around the neck. 

Smoked glasses (for both the actors and the 
lights). 

Tobacco juice (suggested by a railroad en- 
gineer who says he can stare any headlight in 
the face if he first aims a squirt of chewing 
tobacco at each optic). 

But I believe I have the best remedy. 
Just drop a cipher off the afflicted player’s pay 
check; his blindness will be healed instantly. 


Seasoned Beginners Wanted: Producers say 
they want new personalities. What they 
really want are new people with ten years 
screen experience and big names. 


Prize Line of the Month: After profound re- 
search on the subject, Viola Dana makes the 
following statement: ‘There aren’t any cave 
men—only rough necks.” 


Our Catty Critic: The carelessness of critics 
makes countless thousands mourn. The fol- 
lowing is a letter addressed to our particular 
offender reproaching him for flagrant prejudice 

DEAR SiR: I note in your reviews of 
“Little Heroes of the Street” and “The 
Hero” you make no mention of Cameo, 
the educated canine. Perhaps you are 
not a lover of canines or dogs. There 
are millions of picture fans who are. 
Cameo is only 3 years old and is asked.to 
do something different every day. I 
have spent 3 years of my life making 
Cameo the perfect picture dog. But 
if I keep on making pictures with 
Cameo and she is never given credit for 
what she does, I will have wasted 3 
years of my life—Sincerely yours— 

Hap H. Warp, Los Angeles, Cal. 

I feel that an apologetic bark is due Cameo. 

I can only explain the critical misdemeanor by 

- % the fact that our critic has 

twelve cats and not a 

single canine or dog. This 

shows where he stands in 

the old religious feud of 

4 the Canines and Felines. 
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Pola’s Only Rival: 
The best perform- 
ance of the month, - 
regardless of what 
our critic may say, is \ 
the emotional work Be 
of Mt. Etna in tel = a 


news reel. 


Settling Down: No one ever dies in Califor- 
nia, so perfect is theclimate. So say the native 
sons, some of whom certainly look as though 
they had overstayed their time. Will Rogers 
tells of a man of eighty-nine who wanted to 
buy a residence in Hollywood. 

“T won’t sell,” said the owner, “But I'll give 
you a ninety-nine year lease.” 

‘‘Won’t do,” said the old gentleman.. “I 
can’t be moving every day.” 











99,00022 in Fifty Cash Prizes! 


RULES OF CONTEST: 


1. Fifty cash prizes will be paid by Photoplay Magazine, as follows: 


First prize 


Second prize............. 
ee 
Fourth prize............. 
I ince eenne ne 
Twenty prizes of $50 each............. 
Twenty-five prizes of $25 each......... 


2. In three issues (the July, August and September 
numbers) Photoplay Magazine is publishing cut puzzle 
pictures of the well-known motion picture actors and 
actresses. Eight complete cut puzzle pictures appear 
in each issue. Each cut puzzle picture consists of the 
lower face and shoulders of one player, the nose and 
eyes of another, and the upper face of a third. When cut 
apart and properly assembled, eight complete portraits 
may be produced. $5,000.00 in prizes, as specified in 
rule No. 1, will be paid to the persons sending in the 
nearest correctly named and most neatly arranged set 
of twenty-four portraits. 


3. Solutions may now be submitted, the third and 
last set of cut puzzle pictures having appeared in this 
issue. Assembled puzzle pictures must be submitted in 
sets of twenty-four only. Identifying names should be 
written or typewritten below each assembled portrait. 
All pictures should be sent to CUT PICTURE PUZZLE 
EDITORS, Photoplay Magazine, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. Be sure that your full name and com- 
plete address is attached. 


4. Contestants can obtain help in solving the cut 
puzzle pictures by carefully studying the poems appear- 
ing below the pictures in each issue. Each eight-line 
verse refers to the two sets of cut puzzle pictures appear- 
ing directly above it. The six-line verse applies generally 
to the four sets on that page. Bear in mind that it costs 
absolutely nothing to enter this contest. Indeed, the 
contest is purely an amusement. You do not need to be 
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$1,500.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
250.00 
125.00 
1,000.00 
625.00 


a subscriber or reader of Photoplay Magazine to com- 
pete. You do not have to buy a single issue. You may 
copy or trace the pictures from the originals in Photo- 
play Magazine and assemble the pictures from the 
copies. Copies of Photoplay Magazine may be ex- 
amined at the New York and Chicago offices of the 
publication, or at public libraries, free of charge. 


5. Aside from accuracy in assembling and identifying 
cut puzzle pictures, neatness in contestants’ methods of 
submitting solutions will be considered in awarding 
prizes. The twenty-four cut puzzle pictures or their 
drawn duplicates, must be cut apart, assembled and 
pasted or pinned together, with the name of the player 
written or typewritten below. 


6. The judges will be a committee of members of 
Photoplay Magazine’s staff. Their decision will be final. 
No relatives or members of the household of any one 
connected with this publication can submit solutions. 
Otherwise, the contest is open to everyone everywhere. 


7. In the case of ties for any of the prizes offered, 
the full award will be given to each tying contestant. 


8. The contest will close at midnight on September 
2oth. All solutions received up to the moment of mid- 
night on September 2oth will be considered by the 
judges. No responsibility in the matter of mail delays 
or losses will rest with Photoplay Magazine. Send your 
answers as soon as possible, this being the last set of 
cut puzzle pictures to appear. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Contestants should read and study the poems appear- 
ing in connection with the cut puzzle pictures. These 
are the indicators by which the contest puzzle pictures 
may be identified and prizes won. 


Contestants will note that identifying numbers appear 
at the margin of the cut puzzle pictures. These numbers 
may be copied upon the cut portraits, with pencil or pen, 


so that, in pasting or pinning the completed portrait, it 
will be possible to show the way the cut pieces originally 
appeared. 


There is no distortion of portraits. Each cut puzzle 
picture is a portrait of a well-known motion picture 
actor or actress. 



































The hair graced the Follies, the eyes on the stage 
Met with very pleasing success— 
was a musical comedy ra: 

the screen she's decided to bless 

The hair is from France, as — - goes to prove. 
eyes are unmarried ‘and gr. 

The mouth is from Philly, but = how to moye, 
Now she lives a whole country away! 














The hair studied dancing and all the fine arts,’ 

The eyes are not wed—it’s too bad! 

The mouth has a husband who captures all hearts— 
Who is known as a broth of a lad! 

The hair has a sweet singing voice that we've heard, 
The eyes are a star's wife; 

The mouth bears the name of a soft-tempered bird, 
And has miet with success all her life! 


None of them were 7 in the vast golden west, 


One of them has crossed 


All of them have dark hair, three of them are blest 


With eyes that are gray as ca 


n be 
Three of them behind vivid footlights have shone, 
And one of them acts for the pictures alone! 









































The hair comes from Scotland, the eyes were just wed, The hair is unmarried, his name's on a farm, 

To a girl who is small, blond and sweet— The eyes are blue, steadfast and clear. 

The mouth in a picture, made recently, fled The mouth had his training in work and in charm 
From an inn with his clothes incomplete. From an actress we all hold most dear. 

The brow takes the breath with his hair-raising stunts, The hair made his fair leading lady his wife, 

The eyes bear a musician's name The eyes first in England saw light; 

The mouth once directed the great crowd that hunts The mouth played in stock at the ‘ice: of his life. 
After health—he’s of serial fame. And folk think him exceedingly bright. 


Three of them have hailed from the great British Isles, 
And one of them came from the west; 

And one of them brings to us laughter and smiles, 
For one melodrama is best. 

Two of them are married to ladies who act, 

And one is unmarried—and this is a fact! 





FAYE as Pharaoh’s daughter in the Egyptian flashback of Cecil B. 
De Mille’s ‘““The Ten Commandments” 











‘Temperament? 


Pshaw! 


Says Allan Dwan 


“If a director commands 
a star's respect, 
he will have no trouble” 


By Frank T. Pope 


" OU’RE all wrong,” said Allan 
Dwan earnestly—so earnestly 
that he even straightened up in 
his chair and dropped his feet 

off his desk. ‘‘Temperamental stars in 

pictures? There’s no such animal.” 

Mr. Dwan had been asked for an in- 
terview on “Handling Temperament,” 
and now, almost before the interview 
started, he had apparently ruined it. 
How could he talk about temperamental 
stars if they didn’t exist? Besides, he 
must be wrong. All actors and actresses 
are supposed to have temperament, and’ 
the greater the star, the more pro- 
nounced the temperament. 

That has been the excuse for years 
whenever an actress creates a scene in a 
theater or in public, when one has fits of 
temper or affects a weird style of dress. 
However, Mr. Dwan should know. He 
has been in the picture business sixteen 
years, has directed many stars and is at 
present directing Gloria Swanson—who said temperament?— 
in “‘Zaza.”’ So let him talk. 

‘No, sir,” he repeated, “‘there are no temperamental motion 
picture stars. At least, I’ve never found any. Scenario writers 
and managers, yes, but not stars. 

‘‘An actress worth anything absolutely sinks herself in a 
role. For the time she is before the camera she is not herself, 
but the character she is portraying. If she can’t do that, she is 
not worthy of being a star. What she may do while she is that 
character is not temperament; it is acting, and that’s what she 
is paid for. 

“T’ve handled a lot of stars and I don’t know any tempera- 
mental ones in the sense you mean. If an actress has any 
respect for her director, if the director has the ability. to com- 
mand her respect, he won’t have any trouble. If she knows 
more about his business than he does, that’s his fault, not hers.” 

‘Where, then,” he was asked, ‘‘do all these stories of tem- 
perament come from?” 

‘From the press agents, most of them,” he answered. ‘Of 
course, there are some men and women in pictures who are 
what the public calls temperamental. But they’re just mani- 
acs, that’s all. They haven’t good sense. 

‘Now, see here,” he went on, again becoming earnest and 
bringing his feet to the floor with a bang. “Just now I’m 
directing Gloria Swanson in ‘Zaza.’ She has the reputation of 
being a temperamental star. I tell you I never worked with an 
actress who was easier to direct, who caught an idea quicker, 
who carried it out better or more intelligently, and who was 
more human in her behavior at all times. She hasn’t a bit of 
what is called temperament. But she has magnificent talent. 

















Can you imagine being temperamental when facing this camera and with 
the eyes of Allan Dwan seeking for every defect in make-up or acting? 


She loses herself so completely in her réle that she is Zaza and 
not Gloria Swanson, and she does things as Zaza that Gloria 
Swanson never would do. But that isn’t temperament. She’s 
a great actress.” 

“How about some of the others, Mr. Dwan? 
not stars but think they should be?” 

“Oh, the second-raters,”’ he said, rather disgustedly. “‘ They’re 
the ones who make all the trouble. They think that by being 
late on the set, by cutting up rough and refusing to obey in- 
structions, they make themselves more important. But they 
are not temperamental. They’re just unfair. They take 
money and then don’t deliver what they have agreed to sell.” 

Well, there was at least one more chance to make the inter- 
view. 

“Have you ever directed Pola Negri?” he was asked. 

Mr. Dwan smiled—and when he smiles he is a very smily 
individual. 

“No,” he said, “‘I haven’t. But I think a lot of people have 
the wrong idea about her. They don’t understand. I don’t 
think she is so hard to handle. The trouble is that she has 
the Continental mind and viewpoint. She doesn’t think as we 
do. She’ll learn our ways and then she'll be all right.” 

Now what can you do with a man who says Pola isn’t tem- 
peramental? However—there are the “second-raters,”’ as he 
calls them. 

“‘But about these others, Mr. Dwan; what do you do when 
one of them is unfair?” 

Mr. Dwan glared through his dark glasses. 
lights bother his eyes a good deal.) 

“Treat ’em rough,” he said 


Those who are 


(The studio 


[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 ] 
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THREE WISE FOOLS—Goldwyn 

SCREEN version of a stage success that will probably 

entertain the whole family—and yet a production of 
little real significance. This popular story of three old 
bachelors who adopt a daughter and are soon regenerated 
into a new way of thinking was one of the footlight hits of 
several seasons ago. Like many another hit, it was replete 
with stage trickery and hokum, neatly gilded for the box- 
office trade. Perhaps this artificiality tripped up the 
director, King Vidor. Anyway, ‘‘ Three Wise Fools” does 
not ring true, despite its entertainment values. The usual 
human note of Vidor is missing. Yet, as we have said, the 
thing will appeal to the masses. It has all the superficial 
“heart pull” of the original play. Somehow we could not 
get interested in the acting of this celluloid version. Tous, 
the three wise fools were fussy, artificial old fellows. 





RUPERT OF HENTZAU—Selznick 


" UPERT OF HENTZAU” is a lively, romantic tale 

and not bad entertainment, by any means. But, it 
Rex Ingram’s “The Prisoner of Zenda” is something of a 
pleasant cinema memory, you are going to be very, very 
much disappointed with this sequel, which carries on the 
glamorous adventures of Flavia, Rodolph Rassendyll and 
Rupert. And it is impossible to forget Alice Terry, Louis 
Stone and Ramon Novarro in these characterizations. The 
Selznick powers-that-be apparently went out and bought 
an all-star cast and then poured the cast into the story. 
Certainly Elaine Hammerstein, Bert Lytell and Lew Cody 
do not seem at all at home as these lovably heroic and 
wicked folk. And yet, with all this in mind, we wouldn’t 
be at all surprised if you liked “Rupert of Hentzau.” 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND—Universa!l 


RICH VON STROHEIM played a large part in the 

creation and making of “‘ Merry-Go-Round,” despite the 
fact that the film itself fails to make mention of it. Von 
Stroheim wrote the story and started the production, which 
was completed by Rupert Julian. 

Von Stroheim started out with an ordinary story, but he 
invested it with symbolism and more than one touch of the 
mellow old-world cynicism of Molnar and Schnitzler. In 
the hands of Julian the opus lost some of its Continental 
gloss. It became an “Affair of Anatol.” Yet, with all this, 
“Merry-Go-Round” is decidedly different. It is permeated 
with the flashing, decadent atmosphere of Vienna in the 
gay days before the world war put its crushing boot upon the 
capital of the tottering empire. 

A lieutenant of the royal court of Franz Joseph is fas- 
cinated by a little organ grinder of the Prater, the Coney 
Island of Vienna. At first only a passing fancy of a cynical 
young boulevardier, the girl becomes the dominating force 
of his life. He is forced into a court-made marriage, but the 
war comes to liberate him and make him realize the essen- 
tials of life stripped to its realities. Von Stroheim, we sus- 
pect, started out to show that life is a merry-go-round, 
rolling pleasantly in a circle. In its present form, “‘ Merry- 
Go-Round” shows that life, after all, leads right up to the 
conventional sunset fadeout, with the usual clutch, the usual 
back lighting and the usual garden. 

“Merry-Go-Round” is very well played, indeed. Norman 
Kerry is the lieutenant who becomes regenerated. His is 
a surprisingly good performance, the best he has ever given 
the screen. For the sophisticated only. 





The Six Best Pictures of the Month 


PETER THE GREAT HUMAN WRECKAGE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND THREE WISE FOOLS 
CIRCUS DAYS RUPERT OF HENTZAU 


The Six Best Performances of the Month 


Essie Love in “Human reckage™ 
B Love ‘H Wreckag 
nN ANNINGS i e eat” 
Emit JANNINGS in “Peter the Great 
Cc i reckage” 
Grorce HACKATHORNE in “Human Wreck 
Grorce HacKATHORNE in “Merry-Go-Round” 
Dacny Servaes in “Peter the Great” 
ARY PHILBIN in erry-Go-Round” 
M P “Merry-Go-Round 


Casts of all pictures reviewed will be found on page 120 


PETER THE GREAT—Paramount 


NOTHER foreign-made picture, “Peter the Great,” 

has arrived to prove again to the frequently over- 
confident American producer that he has no monopoly in 
making good films. Here is a picture that has a remarkably 
interesting story, fine direction, excellent sets and lighting, 
and, in at least four instances, exceptional acting. Of 
course, this last is to be expected of Emil Jannings and 
Dagny Servaes, but equal credit must go to two others— 
Bernhard Goetzke who plays Menchikoo, the prime min- 
ister, and Walter Janssen, who is Alexei, son of the great 
Peter. 

The story of Peter, whose first lessons about ruling Russia 
were learned in a shipyard, and of Catherine, vivandierc 
and daughter of the regiment, raised to the throne by Peter, 
is one of absorbing interest always. And it is exceptionally 
well told in this picture. The drawing of the characters of 
Peter and Catherine is done in a manner to arouse deep 
admiration for the man or men responsible. Some of the 
sets are magnificent, and the lighting of the interiors i 
strikingly fine. 

It was during Peter’s reign that Russia was at war with 
Sweden, and these battle scenes, participated in mainly by 
foot soldiers, are novel and realistic. In the masterful 
hands of Mr. Jannings, Peter’s rages and his tender mo- 
ments, his cruelty and his sense of humor make a most 
human combination of man and emperor. Miss Servaes is 
a bewitching Catherine, whether “vamping”’ Peter or re- 
pulsing the prime minster. 

In brief, “‘ Peter the Great” is a real picture and one that 
should not be missed. 













SAVES YOUR PICTURE TIME AND MONEY 














HUMAN WRECKAGE—F., B. OQ. 


OT a cheery story for the whole family and yet a pic- 

ture that will probably do the old world a lot of good. 
The drug evil has never known so stiff a celluloid uppercut. 
“Human Wreckage” starts out to show the inevitable break- 
ing down of the physical and moral fiber of a narcotic 
victim—and does it very completely. The story deals with 
a young lawyer who falls a victim to dope and who comes 
face to face with complete failure—and death. How he 
fights back, aided by a faithful wife, is the theme. “Human 
Wreckage’”’ is well played and very well acted, particularly 
by Bessie Love and George Hackathorne. Special merit 
attaches to the excellent performance given by Mrs. Wallace 
Reid, and it was largely through her instrumentality that 
the production was made. She gives a portrayal that is 
most effective. 








CIRCUS DAYS—First National 


HERE is perhaps no star of the screen who is so large a 

part of his pictures as Jackie Coogan. This has been 
proven many times, and it is proven again in “Circus 
Days,” his latest First National picture. When Jackie is on 
the screen, the picture is amusing and entertaining. When 
he is not, the clouds of mediocrity gather rapidly. ‘‘ Circus 
Days” has many laughs and many more smiles and chuckles. 
Jackie is a poor, little country boy, whose close-fisted uncle 
won’t let him go to the circus. So he stages a circus of his 
own, as a result of which he runs away to escape a whipping. 
He joins the real circus as helper at the lemonade stand, 
substitutes for Babette, the ‘‘ youngest bareback rider in the 
world,”’ and makes a wonderful hit by his involuntary clown 
riding, rivaling Bagongo, the famous clown equestrian. 
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SUCCESS—Metro 


ELODRAMA sugared by a coating of mawkish senti- 

ment. The play had a sickly career in a near-Broad- 
way house five years ago that ended in disaster. Its screen 
revival has repeated the unpleasing features of the story of 
a theatrical family, broken by intemperance, and the return 
of an old actor in the réle of King Lear, which he plays to the 
Cordelia of his unrecognized and unrecognizing daughter. 











THE LAW OF THE LAWLESS—Paramount 


HIS Conrad Bercovici gypsy story, apparently of high 

color and picturesqueness, never seems real anywhere. The 
scene is the. borderland between Asia and Europe, the action 
the conflict between a gypsy chief and the Tartar girl he 
has bought at auction. Dorothy Dalton is the heroine—and 
very artificial. Charles de Roche is at least physically massive 
as the chieftain You may like him very much. 





THE FOG—Metro 


HIS story of small-town ethics with the old side issue of 

“how his soul was saved”’ would be more interesting if 
it had better direction. The cast is good, but the con- 
tinuity is poor, the whole picture being rather patchy. The 
principal character is a poet, who starts life in a tannery 
and winds up as a hero in the late war, which is dragged 
in by the heels. Of course, he wins the girl he loves. 
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THE SELF-MADE WIFE—Universal 


HE first three-quarters of this picture have been trans- 

ferred very deftly from the Saturday Evening Post to the 
screen. But the ending takes quite a tumble, and all for 
the sake of forcing in a typical jazz party where it is neither 
needed nor wanted. The story tells of a husband who is 
able to progress—and of a wife who doesn’t know how. An 
interesting idea. 








THE MYSTERIOUS WITNESS—F. B. O. 


HE story of a self-sacrificing son whose Elsie Dinsmorian 

sufferings would bring tears to any eyes. What that 
boy faces and undergoes for the sake of his mother—who is 
feeble and sweet and typically screen! The boy finally 
reaches jail, and trial for murder. And, of course, he is saved 
in the nick o’ time. But why list details? See the title, 
and let it go at that! 














McGUIRE OF THE MOUNTED—Universal 


NOTHER M. P. story, with the hero as brave and 

dauntless as usual. In this opus he is tricked into a 
marriage with a dance hall girl, but he doesn’t let it ruin 
his own plans. In fact he braves false charges, scandal and 
near death, proving himself to be a real hero—and in 'the 
end comes out on top. This is a fast moving story, of a 
type that is still popular. 











SAWDUST— Universal 


ENT circus scenes set the play in motion. The locale 

changes from clownland to the home of a rich couple 
whose daughter disappeared while an infant, and whom the 
girl clown is induced to impersonate. Gladys Walton, as 
the clown, falls from the performing wire in the tent, per- 
forms acrobatics in her new honie, and, when comedy turns 
to tragedy, tries to drown herself. Realism unconfined. 


WANDERING DAUGHTERS—First National 


AMES YOUNG takes credit for both the scenario and the 

direction of this drama. Which forces us to lay the blame 
at his door. This is a story of a small town with a country 
club and a fast younger set. The set isn’t quite fast enough, 
unfortunately, to keep the story moving along at a suffi- 
ciently reasonable rate to make it interesting. Silly, point- 
less and banal. 





DESERT DRIVEN—F. B. O. 





HE best vehicle that Harry Carey has had for a long 

time—a story that starts in a southwestern prison and 
ends in the desert. A man, wrongly accused of a crime, 
escapes from prison and—though desperately wounded— 
manages to find a haven in a friendly ranch house. There 
he also finds love and a great deal of adventure. Carey is 
unfortunate in his choice of a leading woman. 




























SHOOTIN’ FOR LOVE—Universal 


HELL-SHOCK, the most mysterious effect of the great 

war, has been made the underlying theme of a swift 
moving western. The hero comes back from active service 
and a base hospital, overseas, with the knowledge that any 
noise will shatter his nerves. He walks right into a family 
feud, in which dams are dynamited and there’s plenty of 
shooting. A unique plot, with a pleasant love interest. ° 


THE RAPIDS—Hodkinson 

AN power and water power. Showing what a splendid 

organizer can do when it comes to building an industrial 
citv where a sleepy little town and an untamed river once 
governed the landscape. The story is a conventional one 
with the usual rescues from the rapids and the usual strikes. 
But the scenes in a great steel plant are interesting and out 
of the ordinary. The cast is good. 


CHILDREN OF JAZZ—Paramount 


SOLDIER of fortune, returning from a successful 

revolution, discovers that his promised wife has suc- 
cumbed to the jazz influence. After denouncing her, he 
leaves the country, but fate brings them together again 
under very strange circumstances. Some delightful pho- 
tography and quaint costuming—together with a unique 
plot. Good entertainment. | CONTINUED ON PAGE 95 | 
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Ossip— 
East & West 


By Cal York 


ONTE BLUE and his wife have been sep 

arated for some time and Mrs. Blue was 
suing for divorce. Then Monte nearly got 
killed in a bad fall while making his last pic- 
ture, Mrs. Blue rushed to his bedside at the 
hospital to nurse him—and a most dramatic 
reunion took place, which may result in a 
reconciliation. 

No sooner had they carried Monte from the 
stretcher into the narrow hospital cot, where 
he lay moaning with pain, than his pretty wife 
came and knelt beside him. From that mo- 
ment on she never left him, giving him a cheer 
ful devotion and loving care that the doctors 
declare turned the balance between life and 
death in Monte’s favor. 

Neither of them will admit are conciliation, 
but everyone who has called upon Monte and 
seen Mrs. Blue installed in the sick room, be- 
lieves that one divorce at least isn’t going to 
happen. 

Monte and his wife had been married ten 
years when the separation took place. 


UCCESS sometimes brings its little trage- 

dies. Wealth and fame demand of us pay- 
ment in friendships broken and sacrifice of 
things once dearer than money could buy. 

Not so very many years ago two young men, 
quite penniless and very happy, stood on the 
sidewalk of a draggling little village called 
Hollywood. They had met in the maelstrom 
of an extra mob scene. And that something 
which is as fine as love and sometimes so much 
more lasting had sprung up between them. 
The friendship that made Damon and Pythias 
immortal. 

Their names—quite and absolutely unknown 
in those days—were Harold Lloyd and Hal 
Roach. Harold Lloyd wanted to act—wanted 
to be something more than an Indian in a mob 
scene. Hal Roach had plans, oh, great plans 
for being a producer. Well, between them they 
started. Hal scraped together $150. Their 
studio was Westlake Park. Their scenery was 
the wide, wide world. Their story was on their 
cuffs. They made a one-reeler, every scene of 
it shot outdoors. That was the first Hal Roach 
picture starring Harold Lloyd. 

They were very poor. They were very hard- 
worked. They were filled with yearnings they 
could not satisfy. But they had an awful lot 
of fun. Today—who doesn’t know them to- 
day? Their last picture, “Safety Last,” will 
gross many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
They are both famous, both successful, both 
very rich. 

And now they are separating. 

The chain of pictures that began with the 
little one-reeler that cost $150 ended with 
“Safety Last.” From now on Harold is to 
produce his own features and Hal Roach is to 
produce companies which he himself owns en- 
tirely. Both of them hated the break. Both 
of them dreaded it. But it had tocome. The 
cold steel hand of commercialism, the heartless 
necessities of the business world, forced them 
apart. Harold needed his own producing unit 
all to himself. 

For the last three pictures he has been prac- 
tically on hisown. Roach has eight other com- 


ry 


panies working, which are 100% his. He has 
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Judging from this panoramic view af the structures now in course of con- 
struction for “The Thief of Bagdad,” Doug. Fairbanks intends to live up to 
his promise of eclipsing ‘“Robin Hood,” at least in magnitude of sets, 


only a 20% interest in the Lloyd productions. 
Roach is working to establish his own people— 
his ‘Our Gang”’ kid comedies, Will Rogers, 
who is to work for him, Snub Pollard, some 
new comics called “The Spat Family.” 

Success has claimed them both. But I won- 
der if they’re any happier than they were when 
they figured out together, always laughing at 
themselves, how to make a one-reel comedy 
for $150? 


ORINNE GRIFFITH is to play the lead 

in Gertrude Atherton’s “‘ Black Oxen,” the 
part of a woman of sixty who is rejuvenated. 
In Hollywood they are predicting Corinne the 
next great star of the screen. After heavy 
competition among producers, First National 
secured her on a long term contract whereby 
she will head her own production unit, with the 
right to choose directors and pass on stories. 

Corinne recently completed “‘Six Days” for 
Goldwyn, directed by Charles Brabin, who 
made “ Driven.”’ Before leaving for New York 
to purchase clothes and to complete business 
arrangements she was entertained at a fare- 
well dinner given in the Ambassador by 


Blanche Sweet, Bessie Love and Carmel 
Myers. She returns to California in two 
months. 


HE casting director of the Goldwyn studio 

brought a very handsome and very accom- 
plished young actor of the New York stage 
into the office of June Mathis, scenario head 
and supervising director of the Goldwyn or- 
ganization. 

Miss Mathis, who was busy writing, gave 
one hurried look at the actor, recommended 
for an important réle, and said briskly, “Not 
the type, not the type. Take him away.” 

The young actor retired in confusion and the 
casting director returned in amazement to Miss 
Mathis, who has the reputation of being the 
kindliest and sweetest woman in pictures. He 
found her doubled up with laughter. 

‘Just a few years ago in New York,” she 
said between giggles, “I was taken into his 
office and recommended for a part. A stage 
part. And that’s exactly what he said. I 
never forgot it. I’m glad I didn’t.” And she 


went into another burst of laughter as the 
casting director went out. 


H, what a picture this is going to be! I 

was on the set the other day and I watched 
Edward Horton and Ernest Torrence and 
Louise Dresser—a trio, by the way, of eminent 
stage artists—playing the great drunk scene 
from “Ruggles of Red Gap.” 

Well—it was immense, that’s all. And the 
poker scene in which the wild and woolly Egbert 
from Red Gap wins the polished valet Ruggles 
from an English lord-—don’t miss it. I never 
saw anything in a theater as funny as the scenes 
I saw being photographed by Jimmie Cruze— 
of “‘Covered Wagon” fame. 

Just by way of predicting and being able to 
say “I told you so,” watch Edward Horton. 
If he doesn’t run Charles Chaplin and Harold 
Lloyd a close race later on, we’re all wet. 

Louise Dresser, who for years ‘was Willie 
Collier’s leading woman, says he’s so much like 
Collier in the way he plays a scene and the way 
he gets his laughs that she has to shake herself 
every few minutes not to feel the clock has 
turned back a few years and she is rehearsing 
with Collier again. 


AROLD LLOYD gave Mildred Davis 

Lloyd, his charming bride, a beautiful sap- 
phire and diamond bracelet for his birthday. 
When he came home from the studio he told 
Mildred he was awfully glad he’d been born 
so he could marry her, and if she’d go look in 
her room she’d find something. It was an 
enormous packing case, and for an hour Mil- 
dred was unwrapping. But in the center of a 
dozen boxes, like a Chinese puzzle, was a flat 
velvet case with the bracelet. 

In return, Mildred gave Harold a surprise 
stag party. Pretending that they were going 
to the theater, she had him dress and, when he 
descended to the drawing room, about fifty 
men were waiting in silent glee. Mildred 
slipped away to the theater with her mother 
and let the men join in a real celebration of 
Harold’s birthday. 

The Lloyds are in New York for a few weeks, 
seeing the shows and buying clothes, before 
Harold starts his next production. 
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The concrete courtyard upon which this set is built is four 
inches thick and covers an acre and a half of ground. It is 
said to be the largest single slab of cement work ever laid 


































By the way, we have seen “‘ Why Worry?’’— 
the Harold Lloyd comedy to follow “Safety 
Last,” and it’s something new again. A de- 
licious satire on South American revolutions 
and heroes who whip whole armies single- 
handed. 


STHER RALSTON is a well-known serial 

leading lady, but her two big brothers con- 
sider she needs looking after just the same. 
Esther has a couple of very large and very 
husky brothers, with old-fashioned ideas about 
young girls. And when Esther insisted on go- 
ing out with a young man whose wife objected, 
said brothers decided to take matters into their 
own hands. 

They waited for Esther and her suitor—one 
George Webb Zrey, an actor and assistant 
director—on a certain evening. Mr. Zrey 
landed in the receiving hospital and both 
brothers landed in jail. Eventually everybody 
landed in court. 

The judge admitted he thought the Ralston 
brothers had been a little over-zealous—they 
say Mr. Zrey will never be quite the same 
again—but he didn’t blame them much, and 
he read pretty little Esther Ralston a good 
lecture from the bench about doing what her 
brothers told her to. 

“They know best and you mustn’t ever go 
out with married men,” said the judge, ‘“‘or 
just such things as this will happen.”’ 

So Esther wept and promised to be good, 
and her brothers took her home. 


ROBLEM—Find a coal barge in California. 
Second problem—Find an actress in Hol- 
lywood to play Anna Christie. 

Those are the two things that are facing 
John Griffith Wray, who is to direct the great 
Eugene O’Neill play. Much of the action 
takes place on a coal barge and it was an awful 
Shock to everyone to find there wasn’t such a 
thing the whole length and breadth of the 
Pacific Coast. Now they’re reconstructing one 
from another kind of a — 

As for the leading réle of Anna Christie—it » 
seems  cocatiatie di aod as to who Julanne Johnston will be the Arabian princess of Doug’s new spec- 
is to have the coveted plum. At present there tacle, “The Thief of Bagdad.” She should make a pulchritudinous * 
is much talk of going to London to film it with heroine of the Fairbanks version of the Thousand and One Nights 
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“Better, I guess,” said Dawley, as he bowed 
the man out. 


NE of the curious recent events in filmdom 

was the hasty departure of Al Jolson, the 
stage comedian, for Europe in the midst of his 
first screen venture, being “shot” at the D W. 
Griffith Mamaroneck studios. Jolson ap- 
parently decided suddenly that he wasn’t 
destined for screen success. 

Some time ago Jolson is said to have ap- 
proached Griffith with the idea of presenting 
him upon the screen. The comedian longed 
for new fields to conquer. Anthony Paul Kelly 
prepared a story. Finally, there was a verbal 
agreement between Griffith and Jolson and the 
preparations for the making of the first picture 
were launched. It was tentatively called 
“Black and White” but was to receive the final 
title of “‘The Clown.” 

All of the sets were built, so that the produc- 
tion could be made speedily. The cast was 
assembled, one member, Tom Wilson, being 
brought on from the coast. The director, Jack 
Noble, was also summoned from California. 
The cast was engaged for eight weeks, Griffith 
personally rehearsed the picture for two weeks 
and then the first tests of Jolson were made. 
These were to “‘set” the character, that of a 
young lawyer who masquerades as a negro to 
solve a murder, for Jolson. 

Jolson looked over these first shots with 
manifest disappointment. 

“T thought all along I was an actor,’ he 
sighed. “‘Why—I’m only a song and dance 
clown.” 

Griffith, on the other hand, wasn’t disap- 
pointed. He still believes that the comedian 
would have been as successful in the films as 
behind the footlights. But Jolson hastily de- 
parted for Europe the following day. 

Jolson, by the way, is one of the richest 
actors in America. His phonograph record 
royalties alone reach a large amount. It is said 
that his royalties for the month of April 
amounted to $120,000. 





Bu MONTANA’S naturally sweet dispo- 
sition is becoming soured by his many 
“‘mash”’ notes. He declares he receives more 

proposals of marriage by mail than any other 

man in the movies. ‘But,’’ he complains, bit- 

terly, “all these Janes want is the bankroll. 

Nita Naldi, as Cleopatra in “Lawful Larceny,” vamping again. However, the I know I ain’t so handsome as Rudie Valentino 
only man in sivht seems to be resisting her wiles in a somewhat stolid fashion and some of the others, but I’ve got a kind 
' , heart and I’m easy to get along with. I can 


’ 


the original cast, including Pauline Lord. But 
this seems impractical. Blanche Sweet is the 
favorite selection, but it is said she cannot get 
free of other contracts to play it. Alice Lake, 
Cleo Madison, Madge Bellamy and several 
others have been considered. 


T seems that it is not necessary to know 

history in order to be a picture actor. When 
J. Searle Dawley was seeking types to play 
General Grant, Mark Twain and other not- 
ables of the early eighties in “Broadway 
Broke,” a tall, gangling actor applied for the 
role of Augustin Daly, the famous theatrical 
manager. Asked if he ever had played Daly, 
he admitted that his favorite réle was Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“But,” said Mr. Dawley, “the time of this 
picture is in 1881.” 

“That’s all right,” returned the applicant 
cheerfully, “I guess I can do Abe Lincoln as 
he was in 1881 just as well as any other time.” 


Illustrating the hard life of moving pic- 
ture people in Summer. Here is Victor 
Seastrom with his **The Master of Man” 
company cn location on a hot day. Mr. 
Seastrom is at the right. The woman at 
the lefi is Elise Bartlett, and nezt to her, 
sitting on the platform, is Joseph Schild- 
kraut. N. B.—We must have music with 
our locations, even in the water 
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cAs wonderful for a quick brilliant polish 


as Cutex is for smooth cuticle 


For years you have known Cutex. You 
have blessed it a thousand times when 
you have been in such a hurry and you 
have just had to get those neglected nails 
shapely and gleaming. You have adored 
the little manicure sets. You have 
marvelled at the magic of their cake and 
powder polishes. 

Now, after years of fastidious experi- 
ment, Cutex has perfected a wonderful 


In every particular; this Cutex Liquid 
Polish is ideal. It spreads smooth and 
thin, It dries almost instantly into such 
a lovely gleaming smoothness. It never 
leaves ridges or brush marks and it would 
never think of cracking or peeling off. 

You will be simply delighted with its 
dainty rose lustre that lasts for a whole 
week. No matter how incessantly you 
use your hands, your nails will keep their 


new Liquid Polish, 
as splendid for a 
brilliant, lasting 
polish as Cutex is 
for giving soft, 
even cuticle. 


smooth unbroken brilliance. Even water 
does not dim the lustre. 




























No bother of a separate 


polish remover 





And finally here is just another new 
convenience. You need never have the 
bother of a separate remover to take off 
the old polish. Just a touch of the polish 
itself wiped off while it is still wet will 
leave the nail absolutely free of the old 
polish and ready for the new application. 

Cutex Liquid Polish, just like all the 
other Cutex preparations, is 35¢ separately. 
Or ask for the sets in which it comes. 
Sets are from 60c to $3.00. 











This brilliant new polish spreads smooth 
and thin and gives a lasting rosy lustre. 
Even a week’s dishwashing leaves it 
gleaming and unbroken 


No separate remover is needed. 
Just use a touch of the polis itself 
and wipe off each nail 


Special Introductory Set that includes 
the new polish—only 12c 


Send 12c in stamps or coin with the coupon below 
for a special Introductory Set that contains trial sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Liquid and Powder Polish, 
Cuticle Cream (Cuticle Comfort), emery board and 
orange stick. Address Northam Warren, 114 West 
17th St., New York, or if you live in Canada, 
Dept. Q-9, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, Can. 

















NORTHAM WARREN, nan Q-9 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I enclose 12¢ in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set that 
includes a trial size of the Cutex Liquid Polish. 


CuTEXx 


Liquid 


Name 


Street 
(or P. O. Box) 


Polishs| : 
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Lillian Gish as the heroine of the late F. 
Marion Crawford's ‘‘ The White Sister,” 


which was recently completed in Italy by 


Inspiration Pictures. This scene was 
“shot”’ near the Crawford villa at Sorrento 


get me a wife if I want one without hanging 
my bank balance around my neck.” Sé much 
for that. 

3y the way, Bull is squandering a portion of 
his income on a large and very handsome 
motor car. Before he got this, he had a 
“flivver coop.”’ When reprimanded by friends 
for using so humble an equipage, he replied, 
‘Listen, I’m pretty lucky to be riding at all. 
Why, in New York six or seven years ago, car- 
fare was a novelty. One night I was going to 
wrestle in Brooklyn. I laid down the pick and 
shovel at 5:30 o’clock, walked for three hours 
to get to the match at 8:30, and did it without 
dinner because I didn’t have the price. But 
I got three dollars for wrestling and I had a seat 
in the subway all to myself coming home. I'll 
tell the world that even a flivver beats that.” 


ADAME ELINOR GLYN has arrived in 

Hollywood and is busy at the Goldwyn 
studio preparing for the production of her most 
widely known book, “‘Three Weeks.” The 
famous Englishwoman is to supervise the direc- 
tion, casting and writing of the story and will 
herself prepare a screen version. Who is to 


w 
12 














play The Lady and who is to play Paul is not 
yet known. 

It is said that Madame Glyn herself favors 
Theda Bara. There is also some chance that 
Aileen Pringle, a newcomer to the screen, may 
play the lead. As for Paul—Madame Glyn 
saw a young Englishman in Chicago whom she 
thinks would be perfect. But she only saw 
him through the car window and she doesn’t 
know who he is or anything like that, so it’s a 
little hard to cast him for the réle. 


IOLA DANA has laid herself open to the 
charge of nepotism in having her sister, 
Edna Flugrath, as a member of the cast in 
“The Social Code.’”’ Miss Flugrath, who is the 
wife of Harold Shaw, her director, has been 
making pictures in England, and came back 
to see her mother, who was ill. Miss Dana and 
her director, Oscar Apfel, at once drafted the 
sister. Edna and Viola had not seen each 
other for ten years and soon grew reminiscent. 
“We used to have terrible scraps when we 
were children,” said Viola. “‘I remember one 
awful battle. I hated limburger cheese and 
Edna loved it. One day she stuffed a lot into 
my mouth and it made me sick. She never 
expressed any regret until about a year ago, 
when I was ill with pneumonia. Then, one 
day, she said to mother: ‘Oh, Mother, suppose 
Vi should die! And I never told her I was 
sorry about the cheese!’ ” 

F YOU were a director and had been up in 

the snows and the silences of Canada for 
many months; if you’d shot thousands of feet 
of film, mostly of dogs and wolves and magnifi- 
cent dramatic events in their lives; if you 
hadn’t ever seen a foot of all the stuff you’d 
spent months of time and pounds of energy on; 
and then if you sat all day and most all night 
in the projection room and ran it; and it was 
positively wonderful and all your critics and 
friends and business associates wept with joy— 
wouldn’t you be happy? 

That’s what happened to Laurence Trimble, 
who just returned from the Canadian Rockies 
with the exterior sequences for two new 
“Strongheart”’ pictures—““The Phantom Pack” 
and ‘“‘White Fang.” 

| CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 | 


Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean, the famous 
comedians of the Ziegfeld “‘Follies,”’ enter 
the Fox studios in New York for their 
first screen work. Do they think they will 
be successful in films? Positively, Mr. 
Gallagher. Absolutely, Mr. Shean 
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(SvERY YOUNG WIFE MUST MAKE 
THIS DECISION 


What will her face be in one- 
in five—in ten years’ time? 


EW surroundings —new responsibilities—new adjustments 
to life. And with all these a new loveliness in her face. 
Yet in a few years it has gone! What has become of it? 


Should she have trusted this loveliness to keep on renewing 
itself through the strain of her new responsibilities? Did she 
allow the soft brilliance of her clear skin to grow dull—its 
smoothness to be marred by little roughnesses? So many girls 
lose this young freshness in the first ie years of marriage. 


But today they know that this loveliness must be guarded, 
that it will be lost unless the right care be given. 


Many a wife has learned that she can keep her skin supple 
and lovely by giving it regularly the two fundamental things 
it needs to keep it young —a perfect cleansing at night and a 
delicate freshening and protection for the day. And she has 
learned that the Pond’s Method of two creams based 9n these 
two essentials of her skin, brings more wonderful results than 
any other. 


Iwo Creams—each different—each marvelous 
in its effect on her skin 
Two Creams she would not give up for any others in the 


world! First the exquisite cleansing of Pond’s Cold Cream 
that leaves her skin so delightfully fresh, so luxuriously soft. 


Then the instant freshening she adores with Pond’s Vanishing ae a aka be 
Cream and its careful protection that she has learned prevents ak rl 
coarsening. These two creams keep for her the smoothness of a. 1 # Photo by Lejaren A. Hiller Studios 


texture and that particular fresh transparency that she wants to 
be her charm ten years from now as it is today. 








DECIDE TO USE THIS FAMOUS METHOD ee AS ——— 
Keep your skin charmingly young—for years Marry a oe 
° ° ° . i . S ——— hd 
Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold WE Pry ap | 
Cream freely. The very fine oil in it softens your skin and eae Bae | Ponp’s i} | 
penetrates every pore. Let it stay on a minute—now wipe it Oy CS AD ee 
off with a soft cloth. The black that comes off shows you | er VANISHING || || 
how carefully this cream cleanses. Do this twice. Your skin CS ==) Cream \ il 
looks fresh and is beautifully supple. Every skin needs these me ed) 
‘ : . oo Two Creams—Pond’s ee ie OO 
Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream  Co/d Cream for | 4 e— 
lightly over your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge— — cleansing, Pond’sVan- Pon DSi Li “28 
— How smooth and velvety your face feels to your —*shing Cream to pro- |) Extract companve ft yg v 
and. The appearance of your skin and the compliments of and to hold the =| co H tq 
: . powder LD 
your friends for as long as you use these Two Creams will prove 








to you how wonderful they keep your skin. Begin tonightto == 
use Pond’s Two Creams regularly—buy both creams in any [- = ~ . 
drug or department store. The Pond’s Extract Company. GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
The Pond’s Extract Co., 159 Hudson Se., New York 

Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two 


oe every normal skin needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary 
toilet uses. 
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HUSBANDS —bDy Their Wives 


The 
Husbands 
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TRANGE as it may seem to constant readers of the yellow press, there are still 

many actresses, both of the screen and stage, who are married to men in the same 
profession, who live with their husbands and who are happy and contented. Some 
of them really are proud of their husbands. Stories about such couples are seldom if 
ever published because, so far as the “yellows” are concerned, there is no interest 
without scandal. But they do exist, as the views presented here prove. These 
opinions are from wives who nol only love, but also appreciate their husbands. 











MRS. ROBERT LEONARD 


‘ THAT do I think of my husband? That’s a funny question. A husband is not to 
think about. You must love and accept and admire him; but few husbands will 
stand thinking about. Well, mine is an excellent balance wheel for me, because he has 
steady judgment and is not swayed by his emotions. He is a delightful companion, a good 
dancer and a devoted escort. He is an intellectual companion of merit, because he is 
clear-visioned and logical. He is a fine business partner, because he never brings business 
out of the studio. He pays beautiful compliments, he has a fine sense of humor, and he 
isn’t ofte.. cross when it takes me an hour to dress. He has a violent temper, but that is 
an essential in a strong man, and he is strong. I guess that’s why I love him. 


Mae Murray 


MRS. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


Y great regret is that I didn’t meet my husband sooner. To me he is the finest, most 

helpful and biggest man in the world. He is a great artist, and the artist fire is always 
alight. He has a great power of decision and his judgment is sound. He always knows 
what he wants to do and what is right for him todo. He is essentially a crusader, abhorring 
evil in all forms. He has the strongest personality of anyone I know. His fine and power- 
ful mind is always appreciated and admired by the great intellects with whom he comes in 
contact. He is completely fearless, and he is clean in thought and deed. He is my ideal 
American and I know he is the worthy ideal of many others. I am inordinately proud of 
him, and also proud of myself for that I am his wife. 


Mary Pickford 


MRS. REX INGRAM 


OWADAYS, the wife who admits that she thinks about her husband is pitied by 

many of her women friends. But I think, even after two years of marriage, that 
husbands should be taken seriously—so long as they do not suspect it. So I am content, 
when leaving the studio, to lock Alice Terry in the dressing room and become Mrs. Rex 
Ingram. My husband also is fond of a dual réle. He does not object, when the cook fails 
us, to scrambling eggs while I prepare coffee. He is still the best-looking thing I have 
ever seen. He is Irish—and proud of it. He remembers birthdays and anniversaries. He 
is never too much the director to forget the husband, nor too much the husband to let 
it interfere. And, just between us, I’m very fond of him. 


Alice Terry 


MRS. THOMAS MEIGHAN 


Y husband is a Peter Pan. He never has grown up. Of course, he stands six feet in 

his socks, but he is just a kid. Everything, except his work, he sees with the eyes of a 
boy, so both he and I get a lot of fun out of life. I have not found life as the wife of a 
screen star very harrowing. Perhaps it is because I’m not jealous. I like other women to 
like my husband and to write to him. He is worthy of being admired. We like the same 
life and the same people. We are even fond of each other’s “in-laws.”’ I have given 
up my stage career, but my husband’s is so interesting that I feel a part of it. I read the 
stories submitted to him, talk over plots and réles and, when possible, go on location 
with him. The whole secret is this: absence of jealousy, and being pals. 


Frances Ring 


MRS. JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


AM a fortunate wife—happy and contented. I know my husband as the world does not 

know him. He has submerged himself to advance me, and his sacrifices endear him to 
me. For an actress to have a husband who is her confidant as well as business and artistic 
adviser, is unusual. My husband is a shrewd business man, but there never is a business 
matter so important as to prevent him from helping a friend. I have found that, in matters 
pertaining to my pictures, my close interest destroys my perspective. I always leave the 
choice to my husband, and I consider him almost infallible. His predictions always come 
true, and we women are superstitious. His great ambition seems to be to please me. What 
woman would not appreciate such a husband? 


Norma Talmadge 


Their 
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MRS. RICHARD BARTHELMESS 


LOVED my husband first for his dominant trait—the clean, fine thought shown in his 

clean, fine manner of living. He seemed to me to be an exemplar of the day when men 
will be as clean and fine as they expect the women they marry to be. My husband is 
fifty-fifty all the time. What is fair for him, is fair for me. I admire my hushand’s reserve, 
his natural dignity, his seriousness. He is so serious—and so funny—when he tries to 
handle Mary Hay Barthelmess, Jr. He is as earnest and conscientious in this as when 
doing a picture. He made a careful study of practically every theory about the care of 
babies, but [ think he has dropped most of them as untenable. I must admit that he has 
“moods,”’ but they constitute a very small fly in a very large pot of ointment. 


Mary Hay 


MRS. ALFRED LUNT 


FELL in love with my husband's voice and I'm still in love with it. But that is only 

one of his many merits. Perhaps his dominant trait is his simplicity. That helps to 
make him the truly great actor that he is. His sympathy is intense. He refused to stay 
in a projection room and watch my work in a picture because, he said, my eyes showed 
such fright that he couldn’t stand it. If I were to change him in any way—and L.wouldn’t 
—I'd give him a touch of the critical faculty. He has all the trustfulness of a child. He 
does not censure. He never spoke an unkind word of anyone. All his geese are swans. 
Why, he never even reads a contract before signing it and I think that’s a test of trust- 
fulness. He is Alfred Lunt only on the stage. At home he’s Bill, with all that implies. 


Lynn Fontanne 


MRS. JAMES RENNIE 


THINK Jim Rennie is marvelous. Of course, I would. First of all. he is the most 

tolerant man I know. And the fact that, when he married me, we shared a hotel 
apartment with my mother and sister proves that, but there have been no regrets. Just 
think about tolerance. It includes patience, sympathy, love of humanity. James 
Rennie has all those—and a delightful sense of humor. He never nags. and he is sucha 
good husband that I can’t nag him. He isn’t perfect by any means. He is never punctual. 
He isn’t athletic, although he looks to be. He studies his réles conscientiously, but in 
the intervals hetween playing he doesn’t wrap his head in an iced towel as I want him to 
do. He has infinite talent and he’s fond of me. As I remarked before, he’s marvelous. 


Dorothy Gish 


MRS. WHEELER OAKMAN 


LIKE my husband because he’s a sweet old thing. That’s my pet reason, but not my 

only one. He is the most positive person I ever knew, and that suits me. I hate wishy- 
washy people who never know their own minds. I like people that are certain about their 
likes and dislikes, their opinions and preferences. You know where you stand with them. 
[ guess I’m about as positive as he is, and I won’t deny that we have some spats. We have 
even had an occasional battle, same as most married couples. But there’s never been any 
misunderstanding about them. I think my husband has more sound sense and ability to 
enjoy himself and life than anyone I know. He gets the most out of everything, and lives 
to the full all the time. And I know enough other men to know how wonderful that is. 


Priscilla Dean 


MRS. FRED NIBLO 


KNOW two Fred Niblos. One is the director on the set, with a fortune at stake and 

the responsibility for a great production on his shoulders. The other is the fireside Fred 
Niblo, with weary hours behind him, and none of the barriers and customs that aid in 
keeping a man courteous through the day. The two match up remarkably well. Keeping 
a director waiting on the set and keeping a husband waiting for breakfast are two un- 
forgivable offences. But I have kept Director Niblo waiting and I’ve kept Husband Niblo 
waiting, and I've never been able to annoy him out of his inherent kindness and courtesy. 
He is the kindest man I ever knew. His heart is filled with charity and a splendid appreci- 
ation of the fine things of life. He is an ideal husband and an ideal director. 


Enid Bennett 


MRS. ROCKCLIFFE FELLOWES 


E have been married twenty years, and I still think my husband is the handsomest, 

cleverest and most charming man I know. I think that’s love. Also, there never was 
a man so patient. I sometimes think he has cornered the world’s stock of patience. He 
is a natural teacher, and has helped me far more than I ever have helped him. He is 
fascinating—but he has one distracting fault. That is his love of disorder in his home. At 
our home in New Rochelle he has one room of his own in which he may be as disorderly as 
he likes. So far as the rest of the house is concerned, he believes that orderliness with me 
isa vice. But it’s perfectly silly for me to try to tell why I love him and why I think he’s 
so wonderful. I just do—that’s all. 


Lucile Watson 


Kenneth Ale 
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He seized her 
hands, and... 


‘oe had been boy and girl 
sweethearts—and he had gone 
away, promising to come back when 
he had “made good.” With tear- 
dimmed eyes she had said she would 


wait for him. 


At last he did come back, thinking 
of her as the same sweet slip of a girl. 


But the beauty of a girl is apt to 
fade. She too often forgets to care for 
her complexion, and soon loses youth’s 
delicate bloom. He wondered how 
roughly time might have dealt with 
his little sweetheart of long ago. Then 
he saw her. He could scarcely believe 
his eyes! The sweet face was a bit 
wistful—but oh, so lovely! The creamy 
skin was quite unlined, the delicate 
wild rose flush held the same allure. 
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Your Skin Needs 
Spectal(are in the-Autumn 


By Mme. JEANNETTE 


As a rule a woman is in her best health 
with the beginning of the autumn. 
But how about her skin? 
Frequently she is aware that she 
has been negligent in her care of it 
during the lazy months of summer. 
I have said it before, and I will con- 
tinue to say, “‘Consistency is the virtue 
in caring for your skin.” You are 
nourishing its tissues; and it is very 
like your body—you can’t eat a sur- 
feit of good food for a week and then 
forget to eat for the week that follows! 
Yet you do this when you use com- 
plexion creams only part of the time. 


At Night— 

Soap and water is the habitual way of 
most women in cleansing the skin; but 
Pompeian Night Cream is, in many cases, 
more thoroughly cleansing. 

Pompeian Night Cream may be used as 
lavishly as the individual user desires; 





He stood there spellbound for a 
moment, seized her hands, and— 


Then he saw her. 


“Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian” 


To accentuate your own coloring or 
add a delicate charm you may never 
before have possessed — use the 
Pompeian Beauty Quartet. 


The Day Cream is a vanishing 
cream that softens the skin and pre- 
pares it for the rouge and powder. 
This cream really disappears and there 
remains but a barely perceptible coat- 
ing, a protection against sun, wind, 
and dust. 

The Beauty Powder is soft and 
smooth and of the finest possible tex- 
ture. It goes on evenly and adheres so 
well that there is no reason to worry 
about glistening nose and cheek bones. 


Pompeian Bloom is a rouge that is 
absolutely harmless and will neither 
crack nor crumble. You can match 
your complexion perfect’y, for Pom- 
peian Bloom comes in all desired 
shades: Dark, Medium, and Light 
Rose, and Orange Tint. 


If you use these Pompeian prepara- 
tions together for Instant Beauty, you 
will obtain the most natural effect, for 
great care has been taken that the 
colors blend naturally. 


Remember: Day Cream first, next 


the Beauty Powder, then a touch of 


Bloom, and over all, another light 
coating of the Powder. 

Pompeian Lip Stick is of a rose 
petal shade and adds yet another 
touch that will set off your beauty. 
Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing) 

60c per jar 
Pompeian Beauty Powper 60c per box 
Pompeian Bioom (the rouge) 60c per box 


Pompeian Lip Stick 25¢ each 

PompPeiaAn FRAGRANCE 25c acan 

Pompeian Nicut Cream (New sty!e jar) 
60c per jar 


The MARY PICKFORD Panel 


and four Pompeian samples sent 
to you for 10 cents 

Mary Pickford, the world’s most adored 
woman, has again honored Pompeian Beauty 
Preparations by granting the exclusive use of 
her portrait for the new 1923 Pompeian Beauty 
Panel. The beauty and charm of Miss Pickford 
are faithfully portrayed in the dainty colors of 
this panel. Size 28 x 714 inches. 
For 10 cents we will send you all of these: 
3. The 1923 Mary Pickford Pompeian Beauty 

anel as described above. (Would cost from 

50c to 75c in an art store.) 


Sample of Pompeian Day Cream(vanishing). 
. Sample of Pompeian Beauty Powder. 


Sample of Pompeian Nie!:t Cr.am. 


2. 
3 
4. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (rouge) 
. 
Please tear off coupon now. 


PomPeian LaporaToriEs, 2131 Payne AVENUE, CLEVELAND, Oun10 
Also Made in Canada 





MU SL 


* 10°23, The Pompeian Co 








there is no such thing as using too much, 
but enough should be used to cover every 
part and feature of the face, as well as the 
neck and the arms, if they too would be 
kept in beautiful condition. 

I do not advise too much rubbing and 
massaging—just enough to thoroughly 
distribute the cream. When you remove 
it with a soft cloth, all dirt and dinginess 
is also removed, leaving your skin soft 
and smooth and lovely to the touch. 


In the Morning— 


In the morning you will find that the 
night treatment has prepared your skin 
to gratefully accept an application of 
Pompeian Day Cream. This is a founda- 
tion cream for the day’s powder and rouge, 
and it is a protection to the skin as well. 


Then the Powder— 


If the autumn finds the skin still some- 
what darker than usual, you should use a 
darker tint of powder than you custom- 
arily do. Pompeian Beauty Powder in the 
Rachel tint may be used on naturally fair 
complexions until care has restored their 
own delicate pinks and white tones, when 
one may again use the White or Flesh 
shades. 

Cover the face and neck well with the 
powder, and then dust it off lightly and 
evenly, moistening the eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and lips to remove any traces of 
powder from them. 


a. 
Specialiste en Beauté 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 


1923 Art Panel of Mary Pickford, and the four 
samples named in offer. 








Name. 





Addre:: 





City. State 











What shade face powder wanted? 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Marilynn Miller wants to 
go into pictures with her 
husband, Jack Pickford, 
but Flo Ziegfeld says, “ Not 
yet.’ So the best they can 
do is pose together on their 
garden wall at Hollywood 





And here is the Pickford 
home at Hollywood. 
Neither Jack nor Mari- 
lynn likes to be bathered 
with a lot of stairs. 
Jack is apparently in- 
viting Marilynn to go 
for a drive 
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someone would invent a 
shampoo that would not 
leave hair dry and brittle. She 
said all women wanted it. And 
asked me to try my hand—I am 
chief chemist at Palmolive. 


























Now I have one—Olive Oil—as 
advised by world authorities on 
hair beauty. 


I should esteem it a favor for 
you to test it. And then to give 
me your opinion. 


ian 224 A more gentle way 

: Wie pits . I found that most shampoos were 

fh Cacia at too harsh; that while they cleaned 
Q A they took the life and lustre from 





the hair. Scores of women told 


My wife told meshe wished sg #9 





I offer you a new delight—an olive oil shampoo 


By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


me this. And, too, famous 
specialists of the scalp. Sol 
set out to perfect a thorough 
cleanser, yet one mild and gentle, 
which would leave that dainty 
sheenwhichaddssotoone’scharm. 


A scienti fic creation 


Thousands of women, many 
famous beauties, have written 
me already. They say results 
are a revelation. 


Your hair clean. 


The scalp tingling —dandruff free 
and healthy. 

Yet—gleamingly, gloriously alive 
immediately after a shampoo! 


I think you will thank me for offer- 
ing this scientific way to you. 


PALMOLIVE 








S H A M P () ().. 1923—The Palmolive Co. 1896 
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The pattern on the floor is 
Gold-Seal Art-Rug No. 
378. In the 9 x 9 ft. 
size tt costs only $13.50. 














Look for this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Congo- 
leum and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
identified by this Gold Seal. The Gold 
Seal is pasted on the face of every 
genuine Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. 


CoNnGoLEUM CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 

New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 

allas Minneapolis Atlanta Pittsburgh 

London Paris’ Rio de Janeiro 


Philadelphia 
ansas City 
Montreal 


Pattern No. 530 


Pattern No. 516 
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‘‘When I was young, my dear, we 
didn’t have easy-to-clean rugs like this’’ 


It’s not so many years ago that she was young! 
But in those days floors were covered with heavy, 
dusty, unsanitary carpets. Now modern housewives 
are replacing these old-fashioned floor-coverings 


with dirt-free, sanitary $3 Congoleum Art-Rugs. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs are easy to clean; 
whisk a damp mop over their smooth, waterproof 
surface, and they’re spotless. Easy to lay, too; need 
no fastening whatever for they never curl up at the 
edges or corners. And though their patterns are 
as beautiful as those of expensive woven rugs, they 
cost much less. Note the very low prices. 

6 x 9 ft. $ 9.00 1%x3 ft. $ .60 
7x9 fe 1380 3 x3 fe. 140 
x 4% ft. 1.95 


9 x10% ft. 15.75 
9 x12 ft. 18.00 x6 ft. 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Mississippi cre higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


LEUM 
ONGO RT-RUGS 


The rugs illustrated 
are made only in the 
five large sizes. The 
smail ruzs are made 3 
in other designs to 

harmonize with them. 3 
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BLONDE, SEATTLE, WAsH.—Glad you think 
I am “‘good-hearted.”” Yes, Conway Tearle’s 
beauty is of a dark, mysterious sort that 
kindles the admiration of women. Since Lord 
Byron wrote the greatest of love poems, 
“Maid of Athens,” the dark, brooding-eyed, 
half-melancholy, curls-possessing type has been 
at a premium in the market of hearts. It is a 
“romantic”’ type and to be “‘romantic”’ is to 
find favor with women. Eh, Miss Blonde? 
Yes, Mr. Tearle is married. To a diseuse, 
otherwise the interpretive singer and dancer, 
Adéle Rowland. It was Miss Rowland who 
sang “Pack up your troubles in your old kit 
bag and smile, smile, smile,’ into fame. Mr. 
Tearle, despite his matrimonial state, answers 
letters. No doubt he will answer yours if you 
write him care Norma Talmadge Productions, 
United Studios, Los Angeles, Calif. He is ap- 
pearing with Miss Talmadge in “Purple 
Pride.” 


D. S., Grant City, N. Y.—Yes, I wish you 
luck if you must find a job as an extra. Why 
not learn how to cook and sew? They are 
heart snares, both, for the manfish swimming 
warily about the edge of the sea of matrimony. 
No use advising. You'll do as you like. All 
women do. You are the do-as-you-like sex. 
Ramon Novarro’s picture and an article about 
him appeared in the April number of PHoro- 
PLAY MAGAZINE. 


A. L. C., Tuscatoosa, AtA.—Publish my 
picture in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE? Eve's 
daughters were ever curious. I would prefer 
that you keep your illusions, my dear Miss A. 
What if I had a wart on my nose? I haven’t. 
But what if I had? Would your graciousness 
survive? Yes, Mary, Lottie and Jack Pickford 
are kin indeed. They are sisters and brother. 
Yes, Lillian and Dorothy Gish use their own 
names. Gish is the family name and their 
Christian names have not been changed for 
professional purposes. The lovely Lillian told 
me so herself. She said: “‘In the early days we 
thought the names were not romantic enough 
for the screen. But Mr. Griffith told mother 
ours were unusual names. So we have kept 
them.” If you write in the usual way to Miss 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 





OU do not have to be a subscriber to 
Photoplay Magazine to get questions 
answered in this partment. It is only 
required that you avoid questions that 
would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one 
play. o not ask questions touching reli- 
gos, scenario writing or studio employinent. 
tudio addresses will not be given in this 
Department, because a complete list of them 
is printed elsewhere in the magazine each 
month. Write on only one side of the paper. 
Sign your full name and address; only ini- 
tials will be published if requested. If you 
desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed 
stam envelope. rite to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 221 W. 57th 
St., New York City. 











Dorothy Gish, Inspiration Pictures, 565 Fifth 
Avenue, I am sure she will comply with your 
request. Tom Mix will doubtless oblige if you 
write him care Fox Studios, 1401 North 
Western Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 


P. D., West GRAHAM, VA.—What a star- 
tling question! It would startle no one quite so 
much as Mary Pickford’s charming self. 
Indeed, no. No doubt, when the first shock of 
surprise had passed, Miss Pickford would turn 
on her dimples, smile, and answer as did Mark 
Twain. ‘‘The rumor of my death is greatly 
exaggerated.” Pola Negri is not married. 
Her age is the fascinating one of thirty. Balzac, 
you know, that profound student of the heart 
of woman, wrote a novel to which he gave the 
name “A Woman of Thirty.” If I were 
pressed to the wall, a pistol at my noble temple, 
a laa Tom Mix thriller, I would gasp the truth: 
“Thirty is the most interesting age of woman.” 
Even though Kitty Gordon, now an authority 
on beauty, says that a woman’s most interest- 
ing age is forty. 


L. F. G., PENN«tNcTON, Pa. — Margaret 
Landis is a sister of Cullen. Her stage debut 
occurred with Mary Pickford in “Amarillo of 
Clothesline Alley.” She has appeared in “Rose 


of the Sea,” “The Sadder Jinx,” “The Miracle 








Baby.” In the last she was leading woman for 
Harry Carey. 


FIDDLESTICKS, WASHINGTON, D. C. — You 
ask whether I do not think that Forrest Stanley 
has lovely hair. Miss Fiddlesticks, if I am the 
lonely bachelor your sympathy pictures me, 
why scourge me with the whip of envy? Well, 
yes, if I must, I admit that he is a not unpleas- 
ing object, as men go. Have your own way, as 
girls will. The subject of our spat—I mean 
discussion—is twenty-nine years old. His 
address is 207 South Ardmore Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


HELEN W., OsHxosH, Wis.—First tell me, 
why the name that invariably starts the funny 
men of the press writing paragraphs and the 
comic men of the stage inventing jokes? Is it 
an Indian name? And what does it really 
mean? No idle jests, Helen. This time the 
Answer Man wants to know. All answers and 
no questions make a dull scribe. I shall expect 
another dainty missive on the hydrangea- 
colored correspondence card, acquainting me 
with the story of the name of Oshkosh. And 
now, payment in advance. Barbara La Marr 
left New York weeks ago for Italy. In Rome 
she will play the heroine of “The Eternal 
City” before the camera. Richard Dix is with 
the Famous Players-Lasky Studios, in Holly- 
wood, Calif. Tom Mix mixes his adventures 
for the Fox Studios at 1401 North Western 
Avenue, Hollywood. 


Lioyp, GALEsBURG, Int. — Pleased to 
respond to your first letter. This is the cast of 
“The Million Dollar Mystery,” which was a 
Tannhauser production: Sidney Hargreave, the 
millionaire, Alfred Norton; Jones, Hargreave’s 
butler, Sidney Bracey; Florence Gray, Har- 
greave’s daughter, Florence La Badie; Princess 
Olga, Marguerite Snow; Jim Norton, a news- 
paper reporter, James Cruze (Mr. Cruze 
directed the current success, “The Covered 
Wagon’’); Susan, Florence Gray’s companion, 
Lila Chester; Braine, one of the conspirators, 
Frank Farrington. 

[ CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 | 
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on rich food and 
escape tooth trouble? 


|» cat aang you can’t. Bad as 
modern food is for the teeth, 
it is even worse for the gums. 

So modern food is today attacking teeth 


from two angles, directly and through the 
gums, 


And the spread of pyorrhea and other 
infections is attributed, by the dental pro- 
fession, to the weakening of the gum struc- 
ture, 


How to clean teeth and 
protect your gums 


Ipana Tooth Paste not only cleans your 
teeth, but keepsthe gums firm and healthy. 


Thousands of dentists have written us to | 


tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana, 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


Bristol- at all drugand 


Myers 
Co. 


51 RectorSt. 
New York, 
N.Y. 


Kindly send me 

a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 
my part. 
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Anna Q. Nilsson looks a little skeptical of the barber’s tonsorial skill. 


Miss 


Nilsson actually sacrificed her famous blonde hair to pictures when she recently 
had her locks cut that she might better play the réle of Desmond in “ Ponjola.”’ 
Desmond masquerades as a man and lives in the Rhodesian gold fields 


Gossip—East and West 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72 ] 


Although a laboratory was erected in the 
wilds, there was no projection machine there, 
and Mr. Trimble hadn’t seen any of his months 
of work until he got back to Hollywood. 

According to the people who saw it, his dog 
race and some of his wolf stuff is beyond any- 
thing ever attempted on the screen and will 
give his many imitators something to ‘‘shoot 
at” for months to come. 


ES, it does seem io have cooled down a bit. 

Maybe it’s only that content and custom 
aren’t very spectacular. But the folks that 
bet that Charlie Chaplin and Pola Negri would 
never get married are beginning to decide what 
to buy with their winnings. 

Poor Pola has a black eye. Of course she 
got it in the pursuit of her professional duties. 
Somebody hit her with a boot—an empty boot 
—in a mob scene from the “Spanish Cavalier.” 
All in all, Pola has found Hollywood a pretty 
rough place. 


ID you ever hear of anybody being given 

a part because of an ability to measure 
sneezes? Well, that’s what happened to Mary 
Jane Sanderson, who plays the part of the 
chronic sneezer in a picture that has been called 
“Blow Your Horn.” Mary Jane can measure 
her sneezes with a certainty that is really 
mathematical! 

*‘At first,” she says, “‘I tried to induce a 
tickling sensation in my nose by staring fixedly 
into the sky. But the sneeze that I got in that 
way couldn’t be relied upon. Sometimes it 
was little. Sometimes it was a real tornado of 
a sneeze. And that handicapped me, for in the 
picture I was obliged to vary my sneezes; to 
sneeze gently when the children were in bed 
and asleep—to sneeze loudly, to cut loose, in 
fact, when I was all alone in the house. 

“T experimented. With sneeze powder, and 
cow-itch, and snuff and pepper. And finally I 
found that the pepper was the most satisfac- 
tory. Now I’ve got it down so fine that I can 
measure it out in quantities marked, respec- 


| tively, ‘baby sneeze,’ ‘flapper sneeze,’ ‘he-man 


sneeze,’ and ‘rip-roarer.’ My director prefers 
the baby-size sneeze, especially in scenes where 
he has been forced to use bric-a-brac!” 

Now that it’s hay fever season, various 
mournful fans may take comfort in the recital 
of Mary Jane’s experience. Who knows but 
their affliction may lead them to a fat part in 
the movies! 


EVERYBODY was much exercised for a few 
days and the Los Angeles newspapers car- 
ried many headlines on the reported disappear- 
ance of Mary Miles Minter. She wasn’t at her 
own hillside bungalow in Hollywood. She 
wasn’t at Mother Shelby’s stately Wilshire 
mansion. She wasn’t in any of the places 
where she usually is, and no one seemed to 
know what had happened to her. Then, Mary’s 
grandmother suddenly came forward and 
cleared up all the mystery by explaining that 
Mary was in a sanitarium resting, recuperating 
no doubt from the arduous labor of her long 
contract with Paramount. Upon leaving the 
sanitarium, she will visit friends throughout 
the south, in Riverside, Coronado and Ilasa- 
dena before going east. 


SPECIAL auto express service was in- 

stalled at Camp Cecil B. De Mille, near 
Guadalupe, California, between the camp and 
Hollywood, 225 miles away, during the making 
of the great Paramount spectacle, ““The Ten 
Commandments.” It was necessary to see the 
film before the sets were torn down so that 
retakes could be made if needed. So three high- 
powered autos were placed in service. Every 
night, at seven o’clock, a car left Camp De 
Mille with the film shot that day. The film 
reached the laboratory at midnight or a little 
later. It was rushed to the developing room 
and the driver rushed to bed. 

The film was developed and the driver 
started back for camp at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, arriving there about 7:30 o’clock at 
night so that the picture could be shown after 
dinner. About the time this driver pulled into 
camp, another driver would leave for Holly- 
wood. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 




















CSOSSIPS have it that Jim Kirkwood and 
Lila Lee will be married before this issue of 
PHOTOPLAY reaches the newsstands, and that 
Mrs. Kirkwood is securing a divorce in another 
state. Lila’s contract with Famous expires in 
a few months. 


IS business o. dragging the names of 
prominent film folk into the newspapers be- 
cause they are in moving pictures received 
quite a setback recently when a New York 
Supreme Court judge ordered the elimination 
of Lillian Walker’s name from a divorce suit, 
as one of a number of co-respondents. It was 
proven that she had only met the man once, 
and then very casually. Her crime was in 
being a motion picture star. 


qT HE most sumptuous palace to arise on the 

Hollywood hills is that of the Tony Mor- 
enos. It is an Italian villa, crowning a summit 
from which you get a view of Silver Lake, the 
mountains and the entire city of Los Angeles, 
with the sea shimmering far in the distance. 
A great wall sweeps below its terraces, planted 
with cypresses, palms and rare tropical plants. 
Bordering the estate is a picturesque cluster of 
smaller buildings, designed in the Italian man- 
ner, which serve as stables, garages and 
servants’ quarters. The wings of the house 
form a court in which there is a great pool for 
swimming. The rooms within are connected 
by vaulted corridors, like those of a monastery, 
and the main living room, with high cathedral 

. vaulting, has a magnificent pipe organ and a 
fireplace of Italian marble. From its windows, 
opening upon the terrace, there is an inspiring 
view at night, the lights of the city and ham- 
lets making patterns over the plain that 
stretches out to the ocean. 


ND now Ray Coffin, director of publicity 

for Richard Walton Tully, marks a great 
bar sinister across the face of the Tully ances- 
tral shield. To quote directly from the page of 
one of his recently issued bulletins: 

“For Mr. Tully is the direct descendant of 
Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas, the intrepid 
Indian damsel who saved the captain from a 
messy fate, and whose grave, when opened 
this week, failed to reveal her whereabouts. 
Historians insinuate that Pocahontas was a 
foresighted and imaginative girl.......” 

We'll grant that Pocahontas was both fore- 




















«) Underwood & Underwood 


Hats and gowns have been named for 
picture stars, but now comes a hat named 
for a picture—‘The Covered Wagon” 
hat—-the invention of a Los Angeles girl. 
The wheels, of gold trimming, cover the 
ears, and the square front shades the 
eyes. It is said to be light and com- 
fortable 
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His natural choice! 


Here we have the ever-popular Cowboy star, Hoot Gibson, 
off for Universal City to swing a rope or brandish 45’s. 
He is never averse to taking chances before the camera 
himself, but his pet roadster on the boulevard is another 


matter. So Biflex Bumpers, front and rear, are his 
natural choice. The aristocrats of the bumper world 
seem integral parts of his high powered speedster. Rarely 
are rugged strength and satisfying beauty so happily 
combined as in Biflex Bumpers. 

Note the space between the double bars, where the 
collision-shock is taken up before it reaches the car. This 
wide. cushioning area absorbs the impact as the springs 
absorb road-bumps. Note, too, the broad up-and-down 
“bumping area”’ which effectually blocks other bumpers 
of different heights, and takes blows from any direction. 
Biflex Bumpers are the original “ double-bar’’ bumpers 
with “‘full-looped” ends. Priced from $23 to $28. Your 
auto or accessory dealer can supply you. If not, write. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION 
Waukegan, IIl. 


Biflex — 


Cushion Bumper 





Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are 
guaranteed against breakage for one 
year. Fully protected by U. S. Patents. 
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No rind—it spreads. 
Wem ini No waste—100% cheese. 

















y J Cheese Recipe 
Book FREE 























J. L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 










































































AMERICAN CHEDDAR 


a CHEESE .. 
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Anywhere you go, or in any 
kind of weather, you can 
take Kraft Cheese in tins, 
and make your sandwiches 
fresh where you eat them. 


Nothing beats it for con- 
venience; nothing equals it 
for condensed nourishment 
and wholesome goodness. 


Kraft Cheese in tins is just 
as convenient in the home 
as On an outing. For it will 
always be fresh, rich and 
creamy, no matter when you 
open it. And with Kraft 
Cheese on the pantry shelf, 
come who may, you are 
 — always prepared to serve. 
| There are eight kinds, all 
44. so good that they bear the 
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Jackie Coogan met Heywood Broun, 3rd, on the recent visit of the famous news- 


paper writer’s son to the coast. 


Naturally, he challenged him to a race. 


But— 


honest, now—what chance has a racer minus an engine against a crack bicyclist 
of Jackie’s caliber? 


sighted and imaginative. But, if we intend to 
rely upon Mr. Coffin’s historical accuracy, 
we've got to add that she was also careless! 
Our text books taught us, way back in the days 
of the little red school-house, that the intrepid 
Indian damsel married a certain English gen- 
tleman named Rolfe. 


ERB HOWE, of PHoTopray, went to a 
party in Hollywood recently, and his host- 
ess, a screen star, proffered hini a glass of some 
sort of beverage. Herb eyed it doubtfully. 
His hostess told him it had been analyzed and 
was all right, but still Herb hesitated. 
“Why, I’d serve it to the King of England,” 
said the screen Hebe. 
“T’Ilbet you would,” rejoined Herb. “You’re 
Irish.” 


T isn’t any use, really. Hollywood refuses to 

take Hope Hampton seriously. The fact that 
she came west to play the leading réle in “The 
Gold Diggers” and that both she and her 
manager, Jules Brulatour, and the Warner 
Brothers, all think it’s a mighty serious affair 
doesn’t seem to matter. 

Hollywood just thinks Hope Hampton isn’t a 
real actress—they don’t think she should ever 
have been cast for the part—and they say so. 
They invent nicknames for her, and continue 
to be amused by her assumption that the great- 
est screen star of the age has arrived to give 
Hollywood a treat. 


| Dns you ever have your best and newest 
summer dress ruined by a lion? Well, 
Peggy Davis did, and she says there will be no 
re-takes of that scene. Peggy is a former 
“Follies” girl who has done “bits” in pictures 
and she is very fond of animals. So, when Park 
Commissioner Gallatin, of New York, asked 
her to help him take two baby lions from the 
Zoo in Central Park to the Silver Jubilee Expo- 
sition at Grand Central Palace, Peggy chortled 
with joy. 

She even had a new, blue ginghaim dress 
made for the event, figuring that blue would 
look well as a background for the tawny hides 
of the cubs, for Peggy is nothing if not artistic. 
Evidently, however, the baby lions had differ- 
ent views on harmony. For when Peggy and 
Mr. Gallatin and the-cubs were all in Mr. 
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Gallatin’s sedan on their way to the Palace, 
one of the cute little things made a swipe at 
Peggy, tearing her dress and scratching her 
arm. He also butted Peggy in the nose. 

The other cub, not wishing to be out of the 
picture, proceeded to claw the chauffeur, and 
then both babies started a private fight. The 
chauffeur lost control of the car, which ran into 
another one, so the net results were two dam- 
aged cars, a ruined blue dress, the loss of quite 
a lot of Davis epidermis, and a general fright. 
Neither of the cubs nor Mr. Gallatin suffered 
damage. 


OPE HAMPTON is to do a Spanish dance 

in “The Gold Diggers.” She is not only 
taking lessons from a noted Los Angeles 
teacher, but she is acquiring atmosphere on a 
true Spanish diet of frijoles, cortillas and chili 
concarne. “I don’t like that sort of food,” she 
says, “but I’m willing to make any sacrifice for 
my art. I won’t be a Pavlowa nor an Elsa 
Cansino when I get through with my lessons 
and diet, but I will be able to shake a wicked 
hip.” 


Wwe says they never come back? Willard 
Mack, one of the world’s most famous and 
persistent “‘come-backs,” is in again, and is 
playing with Connie Talmadge in her new pic- 
ture, “‘The Dangerous Maid.” Incidentally, 
the likeable Bill Mack has a pretty, if some- 
times biting, wit. He was formerly married to 
Pauline Frederick, and his version of the cause 
of their separation was “too much mother-in- 
law.” 

When Miss Frederick married again, Mack 
telegraphed her new husband:— “Congratu- 
lations. They are both fine women.” 


OLA NEGRI, who used to call the buffalo 

nickels the ‘“‘money mit der cow,” is becom- 
ing Americanized very rapidly. She has been 
somewhat severely criticized for her attitude 
towards the help around the studio, and resents 
the criticism. 

“T understand the Americans better now,” 
said the temperamental Pola the other day, 
“and I know how to treat them. In my next 
picture I’m going to grab the electrician around 
the neck and say:—‘Oh, what nice lights you 
make.’ ” 























ONE of Hollywood’s prize hosts is Paul 
Bern, the scenario writer. If Paul is really 
heartbroken over the recent marriage of a 
famous screen vamp and beauty, as many aver 
in the colony, he certainly conceals it well, for 
everybody had the time of their life at a couple 
of his recent entertainments. 

He and Carey Wilson, another writer, with 
whom he lives, gave a spaghetti party that was 
a veritable riot. They had fixed their house 
like an Italian dive, even to the printed signs, 
and the food and conduct of the hosts was in 
character. 

The guests were Mr. and Mrs. Rupert 
Hughes, Edmund Lowe and Lillian Tashman, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ellis (May Allison), Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Maigne (Anne Cornwall), 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle Williams, Constance Tal- 
madge, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brabin (Theda 
Bara), Norma Shearer and June Mathis. 

Later Paul gave a birthday party for Mae 
Busch, in the private banquet room at the 
Montmartre. Mabel Normand was there, 
Julanne Johnston, Corinne Griffith, Walter 
Morosco, Billy Haines Carey Wilson and Joe 
Jackson. 


"TOM MOORE is a joker. It was pretty hot 
on the Metro lot when he and Viola Dana 
were making “Rouged Lips,” and the little 
star was complaining. 

“Oh, this isn’t so hot,” said Moore. “You 
ought to see the weather we get down in Mis- 
souri. One summer it got so hot that the Mis- 
sissippi River dried up, and the town fire de- 
partment was kept busy day and night throw- 
ing water into the river bed with buckets so 
the ferry could keep running.” 

And after that there was a distinct coolness. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS, JR., has arrived 

in Hollywood. A very regular boy, too. 
He told me they used to have a cave near his 
summer home, he and five other boys, and they 
called it the Ku Klux Klan until they found 
out they had to hide their faces and they didn’t 
think that was fair. So they re-named it. 

““What’s the new name?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s a secret,” said Doug., Jr. “Only 
five fellows know that.” 

Two other sons of famous men, who wish to 
follow in their fathers’ illustrious footsteps, are 
among those present on Hollywood picture lots. 
Eddie Foy’s oldest son is working at Goldwyn, 
and Buster Collier, son of Willie, is playing the 
leading réle in the new Frank Borzage picture 

















Sadakichi Hartmann, the German-J apa- 

nese writer and poet, who is now display- 

ing his versatility by becoming an actor. 

This shows him as the Chinese prince in 

the new Fairbanks picture, “The Thief 
of Bagdad”’ 
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SILVERTOWN ’ is the one word that. means “cord 
tire” to the world. No need to add “cord” or “tire.” 
SILVERTOWN means both. But now it is also the 
one word that means “One Quality Only.” For 
SILVERTOWN is the product of a one-quality 
policy. We center thought, skill, and care on it, 
and make it the perfection of tord tires. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto +» Montreal » Winnipeg 





(Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CORD 








SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER. 
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AKES every tooth brush- 

ing a thorough job. The 
tufted bristles reach between 
the teeth and into depressions 
without any special effort on 
your part. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 
are made with hard, medium, 
and soft bristles;in three sizes— 
adults’, youths’, and children’s. 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence, Mass. 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, 
Canada, and all over the world 


lc te. 


Tooth Brush 





























Harold Lloyd made a country-wide search before he located John Aasen, the giant 


who appears in his new farce, “Why Worry.” 


as to height, at least. 


ARY ALDEN has at last attained her 

ambition. She has acquired a profession 
and is, therefore, independent of all motion 
picture producers and directors. She does not 
intend to practice her profession just yet and 
will not leave the films flat immediately. But 
if any producer or director gets too dictatorial 
hereafter, Miss Alden will express her real 
opinion and quit, knowing that she can make 
her own way without the aid of a camera. 

She was out on location while making ‘‘The 
Eagle’s Feather” for Metro, and she received 
individual and collective lessons from a score 
or more of cowpunchers in the delicate art of 
flipping flapjacks. The technique of the art 
intrigued her and she became remarkably pro- 
ficient. “What do I care for pictures,” she 
says, inalordly manner. “Anyone knows that 
a good flapjack flipper is always in demand for 
work in restaurant windows. And, besides, on 
that job, you have the spotlight all the time.” 


OLLYWOOD turned out en masse to at- 
tend the opening of the all-star Henry 
Miller company at the Mason Opera House. 
Mr. Miller was trying out a new play, “‘The 
Changelings,” and his cast included Blanche 
Bates, Laura Hope Crews, Ruth Chatterton, 
John Miltern, Geoffrey Kerr and Felix Krembs. 
But the galaxy of stars behind the footlights 
was dimmed by those in the audience. 
Mabel Normand was there, all in shimmer- 
ing white. Constance Talmadge had a big 


John appears very satisfactory 


“Why Worry” may be released as “ Have a Heart” 


party, which included Irving Thalberg and 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle Williams, who looked 
oriental and fascinating in one of these many- 
colored and many-beaded affairs. Walter Mo- 
rosco and Corinne Griffith attended—and 
Corinne stopped traffic in the lobby when she 
sailed in, wrapped in an ermine coat. Oh, yes, 
Norma Talmadge and her husband, Joe 
Schenck—Norma in ermine and delicious 
white frock underneath. Mr. and Mrs. Doug- 
las McLean—and Mrs. McLean wore a dain- 
tily embroidered organdy and lace gown. 
Laurence Trimble and Jane Murfin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Conrad Nagel, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Schildkraut, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Mestayer, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Pickford (Marilynn 
Miller). 


OOD luck charms are often worn around 

the neck, or on the watch chain, or carried 
in the pocket, but Ralph Lewis wears his on 
his feet. They are heavy-sdled, stub-toed 
brogues. Lewis wore them in “In the Name 
of the Law,” again in “The Third Alarm,” 
and again in “Westbound Limited.” Now 
they are cast in “The Mailman.” They cost 
him $4.80 and he figures they will last at least 
two years. Good luck is cheap at $2.40 a year. 


QomMeE years ago, Butler Davenport produced 
a terrible play at his little theater in West 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. One of the 
characters was an undertaker, and one of the 
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Broadway wits remarked that it was the only 
show he ever had seen that carried its own 
embalmer. Now, a far-seeing undertaker in 
Towa has decided that there is a place for him 
in motion pictures, and has written a well- 
known producer, asking for a job. His argu- 
ment is that all death scenes in the movies 
should be worked out carefully, and he thinks 
he is qualified to become a technical director 
for death and burial scenes. There are many 
pictures in which an undertaker should be 
cast in a leading réle in an epilogue, taking full 
charge of the entire production. 


DAVID BELASCO has paid Brandon Tynan 
the highest compliment that an actor ever 
received. Mr. Belasco has objected to Mr. 
Tynan’s impersonation of him in the Ziegfeld 
“Follies” because it is too perfect and he does 
not wish people to think that at his time of life, 
he is fooling around with “Follies” girls. This 
imitation of Mr. Belasco is one of the finest 
pieces of acting Mr. Tynan ever has done. It 
is so good that Mr. Belasco has received many 
letters, commenting upon it. So Sir David 
telegraphed from Hollywood, where he was 
aiding in the motion picture production of 
“Tiger Rose,”’ with Lenore Ulric:—“ Audiences 
at the Ziegfeld ‘Follies’ are being led to believe 
that I am present at every performance 
through an impersonation of me that is not 
announced as such. I will greatly appreciate 
co-operation in correcting this impression, 
which is embarrassing to me and my friends.” 

How foolish some wise men can be at times. 

















HARLES DILLINGHAM, who has always 
been classed among the legitimate theatri- 
cal producers, is getting into the movie mag- 
nate class. He recently tipped a porter in 
Vienna a million. Of course, it was only a 


million kroner—but it was a million. All his | / 
life, Mr. Dillingham says, he has pictured him- 
self handing a million to someone, accompanied | } 
by .a lordly wave of the hand. Now, he has 





done it. He feels like a philanthropic Rocke- 
feller. -How much did it amount to in United 
States money? Oh, just $14. 





YUrreer s 
WRAP-AROUND 


The Corset Invisible 


To is freedom in this Warner’s Wrap-around 
and feminine grace. There is the modern con- 
venience of an unseamed elastic panel instead of 
lacings; there is light boning, dainty fabric and an 
edging of lace. There is comfort for all-day wear 
for many a day; no stretching as a rubber girdle 
stretches; easeat the waist-line when youareseated, 
and—best of all—just a perfect contour under your 
frock and your Wraparound is INVISIBLE. 


OUGLAS FAIRBANKS owns his face. 

The High Court of Justice for the District 
of Zurich, Switzerland, has said so, and that 
settles it. No one can take Doug’s face away 
from him, no one can mar it—if Doug can 
stop them—and, perhaps most important, no 
one can use it for advertising purposes unless 
the owner agrees. All this came out of a suit 


















Style 0968, Illustrated, 


is for slender figures. 


$4.00 


Send for folder of 
Warner's Wrap- 
arounds for stout- 
type, slender-type, 
average-type and 
stout sind Average ure curved-type figures. 
— | Prices: $1.50 up. 


Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner Brothers Co., 3.47 Madison 
Ave., New York; 367 W. Adams St., Chicago; 28 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco. Made also in Canada by the Warner Brothers Company, Montreal. 
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Still another jumps from society to the 

screen. Mary Louise Woods, of the 

Pittsburgh Four Hundred, will make her 

debut in Johnny Walker’s production of 
“The Worm” 
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| you are going to Europe this year 
give your trip the widest possible 
variety and interest. Make your plans 
now to spend the hot days of Septem- 
ber in comfort at sea, see Europe in 
the pleasant coolness of early Autumn, 
return during the brisk Fall days when 
the sea winds bring a magic touch of in- 
vigoration—you’ll find yourself renew- 
ed, fit for anything the year may bring. 

Send in the information blank below and learn 
about the great fleet of American ships which are 


operated by the United States Lines in four ser- 
vices to Europe. 


The great Leviathan—the World’s Cham- 
pion Ship, fastest, largest, finest—plies every 
three weeks between New York, Southampton 
and Cherbourg. Three other first class ships 
sail to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


Next sailings are: 
Geo. Washington Sept. 1 Oct. 6 
Pres. Roosevelt Sept.15 Oct. 23 
Pres. Harding Sept.22 Oct. 27 
Leviathan Sept. 29 Oct. 20 


In addition there are five excellent ships in the 
cabin service to London, and three in the cabin 
service to Bremen, including the America, lar- 
gest cabin ship in the world, Send the blank 
today and learn about your ships to Europe. 


te 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 1726 U.S. Wash., D. C. 
Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. lam considering a 
trip to Europe(_], to the OrientD ,toSouth Americal 





My Name 


Address 
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For information in regard to sailings address: 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators for 
U. Ss. SHIPPING B OARD 


to prevent Max Worod, a Swiss manufacturer 
of cigarettes and cigarette boxes, from placing 
the handsome Fairbanks features on the boxes. 
Also Worod must call in all the boxes he has 
distributed and must pay damages to Doug. 


R. AND MRS. CHARLES RAY enter- 

tained with a very delectable swimming 
party the other day for young Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, who is in Hollywood for the general 
purpose of starting a new illustrated news 
weekly. 

Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas McLean, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Niblo, 
(Enid Bennett), and Mrs. Niblo’s sisters, Mar- 
jorie and Katherine Bennett, Miss Julanne 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd (Mil- 
dred Davis), Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brabin 
(Theda Bara), and Mitchell Lyson. 

After the swimming party everybody put on 
their best sport clothes and attended a Spanish 
barbecue supper at the rancho of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Anderson. 


YES yes, it’s true. Fred Thomson, world’s 
champion athlete, did give Stephen Gus- 
sand, well known art director, a beautiful 
beating. In fact, it might be termed a classic 
beating. Even Mr. Gussand must have de- 
cided that it was a work of art. 

Fred Thomson, as you know, is married to 
Frances Marion, scenario writer and director 
|for Norma Talmadge. And it appears that 
Mr. Gussand said something about somebody 
that Mr. Thomson thought he shouldn’t have 
said. It is rumored that he mentioned Mrs. 
Thomson’s name without the respect which 
Mr. Thomson demands in connection with his 
beautiful wife. So Fred went and got him and 
punished him royally. - 

A few more things like that and gossip about 
| women—lying, malicious gossip, of which there 
| is too much in Hollywood—will cease. 


. B. WARNER, leading man for Gloria 

Swanson in the Paramount version of 
“Zaza,” is strong for the police. He and his 
wife, Rita Stanwood, went to the ball game at 
the Yankee Stadium in New York recently and 
found, when they reached the gate, that they 
had no money. He remembered the old song, 
“Tell Your Troubles to a Policeman” and did 
|so. Whereupon, Policeman Drescher, although 
| he did not know Mr. Warner, lent him money 
enough to get into the game and also taxi fare 
home. Mr. Warner not only sent Drescher a 
check for double the amount loaned, but wrote 








to Police Commissioner Enright, telling him 
what a fine cop Drescher is. 


LL, it looks sort of final this time. 
We don’t say it is. 

Probably it isn’t. 

But just by way of being up to the minute 
on news, Jack Gilbert and Leatrice Joy have 
separated again. 

Letty is all excited about her réle in “The 
Ten Commandments” and she really doesn’t 
seem to notice that she has mislaid a husband. 

Further reports of the next round will appear 
in this publication later. 


LADYS WALTON, who secured a divorce 
from one husband the other day, acquired 
another one almost immediately. She was 
married to Henry Herbel, eastern salesmanager 
for Universal. Well, if one is a star and must 
marry, the man who sells pictures ought to be 
a very useful as well as ornamental husband. 
We hope Ray Griffith, whose name was 
much mentioned as an aspirant for matrimo- 
nial honors in connection with Miss Walton, 
will bear the shock, because Ray is such a good 
actor it would be a shame to have him thrown 
out of his stride by the Universal beauty. 


ENORE ULRIC, the famous Belasco stage 

star, is in Hollywood at the Warner Broth- 
ers’ studio, filming “Tiger Rose.” Frances 
Marion entertained for her with a cat party 
the other evening, and afterwards ran some 
one and two reel pictures of Mary Pickford and 
Norma and Constance Talmadge in their first 
screen vehiclés. The company had hysterics 
over the funny clothes and the funny stories 
and the funny acting in them. 

Those at the dinner were Norma Talmadge, 
who wore the cunningest little sport frock of 
white canton crepe, with a red-embroidered 
Russian blouse; Theda Bara, also in white silk, 
with Japanese pictures printed in pale blues 
and greens; Constance Talmadge, in a tan 
skirt and a sleeveless tan sweater, over a pale 
green silk blouse; Eileen Percy, in a red and 
white checked dress, with perfectly straight 
lines; Mrs. Talmadge; Miss Kathleen Kerri- 
gan, who is a sister of Warren Kerrigan, and 
Miss Ulric’s companion; Kitty Archainbaud; 
Ethel Grey Terry; Mary Alden; and Mildred 
Davis Lloyd, in a white and green print crepe 
dress, with little bows of narrow black ribbon 
and a black sash. 

Miss Ulric wore a frock of gray-blue geor- 
gette, with an exquisite lace collar. 
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“The Ten Commandments’ 
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Jesse L. Lasky, vice-president of Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, on location. 
He is driving a sand sled, the only means of transportation in the desert where 
is being made. 
Gordon, Mrs. Arthur Gaines, Mrs. Henry de Mille and Mrs. Lasky 


His passengers are Mrs. Louis 




























Carmelita Geraghty, the SpanTIrish 
daughter of Tom Geraghty, of the Famous 
Players scenario department, whose 
beauty is not a paternal heritage. She is 
in ‘‘The Daughter of Mother McGinn”’ 


MARION DAVIES has been giving the 

Hollywood movie studios the once-over. 

It is her first visit to the western colony and 

everybody is raving about the lovely Cosmo- 
litan star. 

“‘T never had any idea she was so beautiful,” 
is what you hear everywhere. “Isn’t it too 
bad that lovely coloring won’t photograph.” 

There is a fifty-fifty chance that her next 
production will be made on the coast. 


EMEMBER Flora Finch? Remember 

when she used to play with John Bunny, 
when that portly individual was the screen's 
favorite comedian? Well, Flora is leaving the 
screen flat and going into the spoken drama. 
She has been engaged for the chief comedy rdle 
in “Brains, Inc.,” the Edward Laska play 
which The Bohemians will produce with Rob- 
ert Ames in the featured réle. 


RS. OLIVER HARRIMAN, one of the 

shining lights of New York society, has 
gone into the movies. No, not as an actress, 
but as a producer. She is in Europe looking 
for material suitable for the Film Guild, which, 
organized by four college men, aims to do for 
the screen what the Theater Guild has done 
for the stage. Mrs. Harriman’s son, Borden, 
has a réle in a Film Guild adaptation of a 
Scott Fitzgerald story. 


NIGEL BARRIE and Wanda Hawley are 
getting to be regular globe-trotters. Mr. 
Barrie writes from London that they have just 
returned from Luxor, Cairo, Assouan and way 
stations in Egypt, where they have been mak- 
ing “Fires of Fate,” in which they are co- 
starred. This is an adaptation of Conan 
Doyle’s novel, “The Tragedy of the Korosko.”’ 
Mr. Barrie admits that he prefers London to 
the desert, and he therefore is probably satisfied 
with the locale of his next picture, which will 
be “The Lights o’ London.” Miss Hawley 
will be starred with him in this picture also. 


HOTOPLAY has become keenly interested 

in the efforts of Francis X. Bushman to re- 
turn to the screen. Bushman and his wife, 
Beverly Bayne, have been appearing in the 
varieties for a long time with unusual success. 
There is no doubt that he has not been for- 
gotten. Film audiences still have a place in 
their hearts for the man who once was one of 
their greatest idols. There is no question, too, 
as to the sincerity of Bushman’s efforts to re- 
turn. His recent picture, “Modern Marriage,” 
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They Did This 


To find the way to prettier teeth 


This is how millions found the way to 
whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. You see 
glistening teeth, as one result, wherever you 
look today. 

The same free test is at your command. 
If you don’t know this method, try it now. 
Watch the changes that it brings. Then 
judge by what you see and feel if you and 
yours should use it. 


Remove the film 


It is film that makes teeth dingy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The 


two great film combatants were embodied 
in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. Today careful people of some 
fifty nations employ it, largely through 
dental advice. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings other effects which 
modern research proves essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth acids, the cause 
of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 





film absorbs stains, 
then forms cloudy 
coats. Tartar is based 


on film. ful scouring. 


Old-way brushing 
left much film intact, 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harm- 


agent is far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh ¢rit. 


saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits 
on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 


Its polishing 





Thus every use gives 





so beautiful teeth were 
seen less often than 
now. Tooth troubles were almost universal 
—most of them due to film. 


Film holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

So dental science has long been seeking 
ways to fight that film. 


Two methods now 


Two methods were discovered. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, and without 
any harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. These 





PAT. OFF. 


Paepsadent 


REG.U.S 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 





manifold power to these 
great natural tooth-pro- 
tecting agents. There has come a new era 
in dental hygiene. 


Look in ten days 


The way to know these benefits is to 
make this ten-day test. Then judge by 
what you see and feel. Let your own 
mirror tell you if this new way excels the 
old. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

The effects are quick and convincing. 
Give to yourself and your family this 
chance to use and know them. Cut out the 
coupon now. 











10-Day Tube Free »™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 181, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 











ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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A man cannot forgive 
this deadly little sin 


A woman may have a crooked nose or a 
muddy skin—and she can still be so charm- 
ing that men will fall in love with her. 


But there is a more subtle form of unlove- 
liness which men find hard to forgive. It is 
doubly dangerous because it creeps in un- 
recognized to destroy that most precious 
feminine quality— personal daintiness. 


Daily bathing cannot protect you from 
the unpleasantness of underarm perspiration. 
Not only women, but men too, now realize 
that the underarm requires regu/ar, special 
care—care best given in one of these two 
delightful ways. 


ODO-RO-NO 


the liquid corrective 
for excessive perspiration 


Millions of men and women, troubled with both 


excessive underarm moisture and odor, find in 


Odorono their one complete safeguard. Formu- 
lated by a physician, it harmlessly and scientifically 
controls perspiration, which medical authorities 
agree may be done in limited areas without ill 
effects. Used regularly twice a week, Odorono pro- 
tects the underarms and clothing from ali odor and 
moisture. It is also an effective antiseptic for cuts, 
poison ivy, etc. At all toilet counters, 35c, 60c, $1. 


Creme ODO-RO-NO 


a vanishing cream 
especially for odor 


Many people are troubled chiefly with underarm 
odor (bromidrosis)—caused by body chemicals, and 
hence do not need to check perspiration moisture. 
For these, Creme Odorono, an entirely new and 
different deodorant, gives immediate, effective pro- 
tection against odor for an entire day. Because it 
vanishes on the skin and is non-greasy, it may be 
used when dressing, without affecting clothing. 
Smooth and soft, it will not harden or dry. Men, 
too, like its convenience for every-day dependence 


or quick, special use. Nice for traveling. Large 
tube, 25c 
If you are troubled with perspiration odor, use 


Creme Odorono. If you suffer with both odor and 
moisture use Odorono (liquid). Many dainty 
women and particular men use both, according to 
occasions and needs, which vary with the weather, 


nervous condition and even with changes in diet. 


Send 6c for trial tube of CREME ODORONO or 

10c for samples of ODORONO, CREME ODO- 

RONO, and ODORONO DEPILATORY. Samples 
Sree to any physician or nurse. 


THE ODORONO COMPANY 


909 Blair Avenue 
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Dorothy Knapp, winner of an almost uncountable number of beauty prizes, show- 


ing the latest thing in Annette Kellermanns. 
America’s Venus at a New York physical culture show. 


revealed that he has not been standing still 
during his absence from the films. He is still 
one of the best of our male players. Mr. Bush- 
man and Miss Bayne have the best wishes of 
PHOTOPLAY in their return to screendom. 


VERYBODY is fond of a dog—at least, 

everybody worth while! But it’s often hard 
even for a dog lover to locate a puppy with 
personality. Screen personality. 

You see, in Ralph Lewis’ latest starring 
vehicle, “The Mail Man,” a dog was needed. 


To take an important part, for his action in- ° 


cluded the saving of the star’s life. They 
wanted a little mongrel, a dog with pathos and 
appeal—not a turtle fed puppy of luxury. And 
so Bernard Miller, Mr. Lewis’ production man- 
ager, had been searching Bide-a-wee Homes 
and pounds and all sorts of animal refuges for 
weeks—but with no measurable success. Until 
a night or two ago, he was coming home late, 


| through a dark, deserted street, when he felt 


something rub against his leg. And, looking 
down, he saw that the something was a little 
brown dog—a lonely, meek little dog that was 
awfully anxious to find a friend. He paused 
and stooped down and, as he bent over, he 
insists that the dog seemed to smile at him! 

If a dog can smile—well, he’s the sort of a 
dog who will go pretty good in any picture— 
or any home, for that matter. So Mr. Miller 


Cincinnati, Ohio | annexed the little fellow and took him, the 


Dorothy was recently chosen as 
We're with the judges! 


next morning, to the studio. And the puppy 
screened so well, and has proved so grateful 
and affectionate, that after the picture is over 
Ralph Lewis has planned to adopt him. 


[HE time and the place in Hollywood right 
now really is the Montmartre on Saturday 
for lunch. Outside of Paris, itselfi—and maybe 
New York—you couldn’t see a more marvel- 
lously gowned, merrier crowd, anywhere in the 
world. And the brilliance of the names and 
the beauty of the women is quite astounding. 
They have a corking orchestra and everybody 
knocks off work for the day and dances. 

Last Saturday I saw Charlie Chaplin lunch- 
ing with a well known woman writer; Joseph 
Schildkraut and his wife—a pretty little thing 
in a green and yellow sport frock; Hedda Hop- 
per in gray crepe de chine with a gray feath- 
ered turban—she had a large luncheon party— 
Viola Dana and Lefty Flynn, Mae Busch, Mrs. 
Antonio Moreno, Carmel Myers and Bessie 
Love—Bessie had the cutest hat, with an 
enormous pink rose on one side—Jane Murfin, 
in a white sport costume, all embroidered in 
reds and greens, with a little red hat and a pair 
of entrancing red shoes, Jack Holt, Agnes 
Ayres—not together, of course—Julanne John- 
ston, in an orchid silk sweater and a soft orchid 
hat of crushed felt; Riccardo Cortez, Douglas 
MacLean and Sigrid Holmquist, the Swedish 
Mary Pickford, who is in Hollywood. Also 
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Edna Purviance, in severely tailored tan sport 
clothes. 
Oh, it was really quite a gathering. 


ie is getting so in Hollywood that the first 
question a casting director asks an applicant 
for a job is “Have you a title?” There are 
almost as many members of the nobility in 
pictures these days as there are sons of mil- 
lionaires. One of the late arrivals is Princess 
Valdemar who, as Thais Valdemar, is in “The 
Brass Bottle.” She is the widow of Prince 
Valdemar Valkonsky, of Russia, and the 
daughter of a colonel of a Cossack regiment 
and a political revolutionist. 

Her husband was drowned shortly after their 
marriage and, a few weeks later, she and her 
mother were arrested as members of the revo- 
lutionary party. Now she has joined the Rus- | 
sian refugee colony in Hollywood and acquired | 
a press agent. 





"THEY say that, at last, a certain European | 
nobleman has really come—incognito—to 
Hollywood. ‘The story goes that he was found | 


working as a “prop” ina certain studio. Dirty | 


overalls and everything! It was only when a 
cablegram was delivered to him, a few days 
ago, that those in authority discovered that 
one of their laborers was Count Phillipe d’Esco, 
an exiled Rumanian whose ancestral estates 
were confiscated during the world war. We 
wonder how much longer they’ll let him wear 
the overalls? 


Ew pes D. ISAACS, reputed to be the “‘father 
of motion pictures,” has resigned his position 
as consulting engineer of the Southern Pacific 
Company after almost fifty years of service. 
Mr. Isaacs won his motion picture title back | 


in 1875 as the result of a bet between young | 


Leland Stanford and James R. Keene. Stan- 


ford bet that a trotting horse, at one period | 


of its stride, had all four feet off the ground. 
Isaacs won the bet for Stanford _by showing a | 
strip of pictures, made with a series of cameras, 
the shutters of which were controlled by an 
electro-magnetic device of his own invention. 
The tests were made at Palo Alto, on the great | 
Stanford stock farm, and the original pictures 
are still in the Stanford University museum. 
% 


NNA Q. 
blonde hair short like a boy’s for the lead- 
ing réle of “ Ponjola.” 











Mary Beth Milford has been one of the 
featured attractions in “The Music Bor 


Revue,”’ one of New York’s highly dec- 
orative musical comedies. Now she is 


going to appear before the camera in the 
new series of H. C. Witwer’s “Fighting 
Blood” pictures 


| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


| 


NILSSON cut her beautiful | 


It’s very becoming and 
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Are you buying your medicine 


cabinet requisites “in the dark’’? 


OU realize the danger of 
taking a dose of medicine 
in the dark. 


Isn’t it equally unwise to 
buy products for your medicine 
cabinet in the dark, knowing 
nothing of their purity or their 
maker’s integrity? 


Such products (often used 
in emergencies), unless free 
from impurities and of correct 
strength, may be ineffective— 
even harmful. 


How do you select them? 


Do you merely ask for 
“epsom salt,” “milk of mag- 
nesia,”’ “‘boric acid’? Or do 
you protect yourself and your 
family by buying such products 
only under the label and guar- 
antee of a recognized and trust- 
worthy name? 


For more than sixty years, 
Squibb Products have been 
recognized as the highest stand- 
ard of purity and reliability. 
Scientific skill, professional 
knowledge and manufacturing 
integrity have contributed to 
make Squibb Household Prod- 
ucts not only safe, but as con- 
venient to use and as pleasant 
to take, as possible. 


The Squibb Section 


You will find Squibb House- 
hold Products in a separate 
Squibb Section in thousands 
of drug stores. Make your 
purchases from this section. 


The name Squibb on any 
household product is a con- 
stant protection for you and 
for your family. Demand 
Squibb Products for your 
medicine cabinet. 


Suggestions for your medicine cabinet 


This list includes only the familiar products that are in constant use in thou- 


sands of homes. 


Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Castor Oil 
ngs s L pe Acid Granular 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” 
1S THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 


Copyright 1923 
| E.R, Squibb & Sons 


Squibb’s Dental Cream 


Check your needs and take this list to your druggist to fill: 


Squibb’s Boric Acid Powdered 
Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc 
Squibb’s Milk Sugar 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 
Sauibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 





OF EVERY PRODUCT 
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Send for the 
Ege Beauty 
Chart-FREE 
Write Miss An- 
derson for the fam- 
ous Ego Chart. It 
will Aclp you on 
the road to beauty. 
Do you know 
whether you have 
wrinkles or not? 
The Beauty Chart 
will tell you. Write 
today 


Wrinkle Remover 
Bust Beautifier . 
Deodorant Creme 


Hair Beautifier 
Nail Polish. . . . 
Sunburn 

Preventive . . 
Ankle 


Hair Curling 
Cream .. 


Dept. 109 


entirely satisfied. 
products.) 





Wrinkles 
Shatter “Dreams 


Wrinkles havea habit of stamping them- 
selves upon feminine faces. 


There are “laughing wrinkles” that crinkle the 
skin around the eyes and corners of the mouth— 
“student wrinkles’’—coming from the scowl that 
means deep thought and “‘sunshine wrinkles’’— 
those perpendicular ones between the brows— 


All stamp age across your face— 
for all to see. 


Ego Wrinkle Remover 
Removes wrinkles by removing 
the cause. It feedsand strength- 
ens the underlying tissues and 
makes new wrinkles impossible 
to form. It softens the skin, 
feeds the starved cells and then 
holds the skin in its new wrinkle 
free position until the wrinkles 
are gone forever. Get it at once 
—say good-bye to age—you have 
a right to preserve youth. Send 
the coupon. Ego is guaranteed. 


Grace M. Anderson 
V. VIVAUDOJU, Inc. 


Dept. 109, 469 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Just ascreases 
vanish whena 
handkerchief 
is dipped in 
water, 
wrinkles dis- 
appear under 
the effect of 
Ego Wrinkle 
Remover. 


The Exclusive 
y Jrealments 


Perspiration Regulator. 
Dandruff Remover and 


Ego Wrinkle 
Remover does to 
the skin perma- 
nenily what the 
window pane 
does to the hand- 
kerchief. 


woe Oe 
Pimple Cream. 2.50 
Depilatory.... 5.00 


Grace M. Anderson, V. VIVAUDOU, Inc. 


469 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ENCLOSED find $5.00—for which please send me tube of 
Ego Wrinkle Remover. 
Wrinkle Remover and have money refunded should I not be 


I am privileged to return the Ego 


(Use separate sheet if ordering other 

















the director and producer and everybody were 
tickled to death about it. 

But—oh, what Anna’s handsome young hus- 
band of a few months said when he saw it. Not 
only that, but every time since that he’s looked 
at the place where Anna’s dainty blonde curls 
used to be, he starts to rave. And Anna 
figures it'll take several months after the pic- 
ture is finished to grow even a short bob. Such 
are the sacrifices a woman must make for her 
art. 





MOTION picture press agent in Denver 

has outdone the Jonah and the whale 
story. All the whale ever did was to swallow 
Jonah and then cast him upon the shore. This 
press agent landed a whale up on top of Pike’s 
Peak as a stunt to advertise “ Down to the Sea 
in Ships.” Then he sent word to the newspa- 
pers as to the whereabouts of the whale, and 
planted himself beside it, “spouting” by means 
of siphons of seltzer. He got his crowd, both 
at the scene of the exploit and in the theater. 


ACK SENNETT {fs to organize several 

units which will specialize in comedies 
featuring children and animals. The Sennett 
Studio has a collection of animals of all kinds 
which rivals the best of the zoos, and they are 
all in training for picture work. It has also a 
bevy of juvenile actors and actresses and is 
adding more every week. Mr. Sennett be- 
lieves that children are among the best patrons 
of pictures and he wishes to appeal directly 
to them. However, the grown-up boys need 
not worry. He is also forming a new “ Beauty 
Brigade.” 


"THEY say that Dorothy MacKail, Dick 
Barthelmess’ new leading lady, has one of 
the prettiest complexions in filmdom. And 
this is the reason why. Dorothy—who is from 
England, where the prettiest complexions seem 
| to grow—eats only fruits and vegetables dur- 
|ing the summer. And takes her exercises with 
the skipping rope, just like Jack Dempsey. A 
sample daily menu, for Miss MacKail, would be: 

Breakfast—Sliced bananas and cream. 

Luncheon—Cantaloupe, fruit salad, lemon- 
ade, and raspberries. 

Supper—Grapefruit, mixed salad, more lem- 
| onade and a water ice. 








Young Craig Biddle made his film debut as the lanky youth of the romantic flash- 
back in Goldwyn’s “Three Wise Fools.” 
man are the other characters 


Raymond Hatton and Eleanor Board- 


NE of the leading réles in Allen Holubar’s 

new special for Metro is that of an old 
southern preacher. Allen had spent days look- 
ing over casting lists and seeing pictures in an 
effort to get just the type. Without success. 
One day he was driving down the main street 
of Los Angeles when he saw an old man who 
was exactly the type. He ordered the chauf- 
feur to stop, flew out of the car, dashed up to 
him and began to explain the situation. 

The old man, ignoring mention of salary and 
promises of fame, looked the director firmly in 
the eye and said: “Young man, there’s not a 
chance. At my age I wouldn’t take any such 
chance as going into the movies. No, sir.” 

And he wouldn’t, either. At present it seems 
possible that McGlynn, who created the réle of 
Abraham Lincoln on the stage, may come west 
to play the part. 


"THERE may be doubts in some quarters 
that motion pictures are growing better, 
but they are certainly growing bigger. Gold- 
wyn is building at Culver City what is said to 
be the world’s largest motion picture stage. 
The structure covers a city block, being ap- 
proximately 300 feet long and 175 feet wide. 
It will hold fifty sets at the same time. It 
covers 52 500 square feet, more than an acre 
of ground. 


LLIAM S. HART is to return to the 
screen immediately in an original sto 
of his own, to be made for Paremount. He is 
to start work at once on the Lasky lot, and is to 
make a series of westerns for that organization. 
Cliff Smith, who made his first big screen suc- 
cesses, is to direct him again. 


SOME interesting experiments as to the effect 
of color on the aesthetic soul of a dancer has 
been made by Ernest Belcher, a California 


ballet master. He has found that different 
colors affect dancers in different ways. He 
noticed one day that one of his girls seemed 
rather listless in a dance in which she wore a 
gray costume. He changed the dress to one of 
purple and discovered that she put much more 
expression into her work. 

He determined to study the subject with 
groups’ of dancers and arranged a class of 
twelve. In the gray dresses they went through 
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their steps in a perfunctory manner, but when 
garbed in bright blue or vivid purple, they dis- 
played more activity, had more expression and 
a more joyful attitude. With bright red the 
change was even more apparent. 

He continued his experiments with many 
colors. He found yellow to be the coldest. The 
warmest was maroon red, with royal purple 
second and Italian blue third. He found that 
the last shade brought on a feeling of abandon. 
Black aided in aesthetic movement but mili- 
tated against spontaneity. 

Well! Well! 


"THERE really are some states in which Mr. 
Volstead is taken seriously. Out in Kansas 
the State Board of Picture Censors has passed 
a rule barring any burlesque of prohibition 
from any film shown in the state. This includes 
everything, even the news reels and topics. 
Also, all scenes of parties where drinking goes 
on are ordered out, unless such scenes are an 
essential part of a picture dealing with the 
pre-Prohibition period. 


EBE DANIELS went to see “The Covered 

Wagon” one night and, as the audience was 
filing out, heard two women discussing the pic- 
ture. 

“Tt is the finest picture I have ever seen,”’ 
said one of them. “Don’t you think so?” 

“Oh, it’s all right if you like to see a lot of 
wagons,” replied her friend. ‘I don’t care for 
that sort of thing myself.” 


OTION pictures may come, and they may 

go again. But “The Covered Wagon”’ 
goes on forever. They say that it is to be kept 
until after school opens, in the fall, at the Cri- 
terion, in New York. And that’s a record run 
for any picture. When school opens, it is plan- 
ned that there will be regular parties, from all 
the schools, to see the picture—because of its 
historical value. It will make dates around 
1849 very much easier for a lot of kiddies to 
remember. 


ANE NOVAR’S new picture will be called 

“The Lullaby.” And it is rumored that, in 
it, she will continue to wear pretty frocks and 
lovely wraps and Paris-built hats and shoes. 
Jane has evidently struck—has without doubt 
broken definitely away from the type of story 
in which she was ill-treated—and ill-dressed, 
as well. Jane, with her wistful gaze, will always 
—beyond a doubt—be forced to play the type 
of heroine who is done out of everything that 
life holds most dear for her. But since “Thel- 
ma” she has insisted on getting a square deal 
in the clothes line. No more mackinaws, no 
more torn ginghams and ragged shoes. Jane 
has blossomed—and intends to keep right on 
blooming. 


SAW young William Collier, Jr., with Alice 

Lake at the Club Royale the other night. 
Hollywood says it is a real romance. Anyhow, 
both are doing better work than ever before. 
Just a year ago Buster was chasing the pro- 
ducers, now they’re chasing him. And Alice, 
having passed from stellar mediocrity, is get- 
ting some big parts that have inspired her to 
trouping. 


ANCY a beginner passing up a nice contract 

because she didn’t want to have her time 
tied up for three years! That’s what Edith 
Allen, the Rex Ingram discovery, has gone and 
done. Ingram cast her for an important réle in 
“‘Scaramouche,” and she proved so optically 
effective that Metro offered her a three-year 
contract. Mr. Ingram advised her to accept, 
pointing out that. for all her talent, she needed 
considerable training. But no, Edith missed 
her Broadway, and to Broadway she did fly. 
Perhaps she will come back. She has a pair of 
eyes that completely stun any male upon 
whom they’re turned. ’Tis said they rather 
favored Ramon Novarro. Perhaps that is 
why Ramon is dashing off to New York for a 
visit as soon as he completes “ Scaramouche.” 
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When 


smal, 





Your electric light 
and power company “Chicago Dark; Bandits 


can put you in touch 


with a General Elec- Busy” said another. A thir d: 
tric streetlighting spe- 


cialist, whose experi- “Street Lighting Turned Off 


ence and co 1 
atthe command of | TO Save Coal; Turned On To 


any city, large or 


State Street, the centre of Chicago’s shopping district, a 
national institution, drawing visitors from all over the world. 


Chicago 
turned out the lights 


To save coal in the war, Chi- 
cago turned out the street 
lights for a few nights. 


Newspaper headlines tell the 
rest of the story. 


“Mayor’s Car Stolen” said one. 


Save People.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





Conn saxop 


a fi 


Easiest of all instruments to play, the 
hone is also hailed best 


4 by famous stars. 
; Play popular tunes in chess time. 


Big money. .~ of fun for you. 















Free Trial—Easy Pa — . 
Cc. G. Conn Ltd., Do you need monet Viational ergantention, Fireside Industries, 
928 Conn 


has a few onder ful easy way to earn 
$5, $10 or more every ‘aay right in Your own home. Fascinating, 
ONN pleasant work. No ny ay needed. We teach you everything. 





CULTIVATE = 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fire- 


ide Industri h ti at home decorat- 
MUSICAL BUMP side Industries, how you earn money in spare ime. om 


ing Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE. Write today, 











—— 
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Freckles : tele 
while you sleep 


No other beauty treatment is 
as easy and effortless as remov- 
ing freckles with Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. 


Simply apply i it be before iagavetictn 
you sleep the fr 
away, bringi — a clear white 
complexion. fe and sure—in use 
since 1890. Look for the panes and 
gts. bor, On sale at all druggists in 


. While 
gently fade 





Write for “Beauty Parlor Sécrets” 


ust out] “Beauty Parlor Secrets,” 
a klet giving the details of expen- 
sive complexion and hair treatments, 
enabling you to enjoy them at home at 
low cost. Illustrates the fine points of 
make-up. Sent free. The Stillman Com- 
pany, 32 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 


Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream 
































Learn to Dance 
~this NewWay 


Thousands of men and women who did 
not know one dance step from another 
have quickly learned to become per- 
fect dancers through Arthur Mur- 
ray'’s hew method of diagrams and 


simple instructions. If you can do 


the step as shown in the yy ! 


there is no reason why you 


should notquickly learn ie. 

Fox-Trot, One Step, Waltz, 

and all of the other dan- 

ces. In fact, if you will | 

eare fully follow Arthur 

Murray’s instructions he omer 

antees your success. 

once you have the turer 

soundasen to your dancing FIRST PART OF | 
pu can quickly “catch-on’ | 

any new steps that may be FORWARD WALTZ | 

shown to you. | 


FIVE DANCING 
LESSONS FREE 


To show you how easily you 
ean learn Fight in your own 
home, without music of 
artner, thre ugh Arthur 
lurray’s new and unique 
a 4 he will send you a 
lesson in the Fox Trot, Se- 
cret of ing, How to Gain 
Confidence, How to Fe sllow, 
How to Avoid Embarrass- 
ing Mistakes. To pay cost 
of printing and mailing en- 
lose 2% 


Simply Follow These 
Footsteps 


? 


sons, you will agree that at 
last you have found a real 
ensy way to become a per- 
fect dancer. Write today— 
¢his ad may soon be with- 


“ARTHUR MURRAY 


Studio 828, 290 Broadway, New York — 


Yee 
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WRIGLEY GUM, NO DOUBT! 

N “East Is West,” Miss Talmadge and the 

young man become entangled in a horrible 
gooey mess of chewing gum. A few dabs of 
his handkerchief and she sits down to play 
her little Chinese instrument, her hands ap- 
parently clean. Anybody whose hands have 
come in contact with that amount of chewing 
gum knows what a discrepancy that was. 

Doris Fox, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A MOVING PICTURE 
N “The Love Letter,” starring Gladys 
Walton, Red Mike tears the picture of 
Gladys’ admirer in half and throws it on the 
floor. When she picks it up, it is perfectly 
whole. Then later, in her room,-she is seen 
looking at the picture and it is torn in half. 
Drxre Haran, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





| MAYBE SHE COULDN’T READ 
| WANT to correcta criticism that I read in 
the May issue of PHotopray by Alicia King 

|of Atlantic City. I am a moving picture 
| operator and have just completed a three day 
| run of “The Kentucky Derby,” and I’ve seen 
| the picture enough to know that there are two 
titles that state the change of time, and both 
titles appear before we see the golden-haired 
baby of about three or four years of age. I’m 
sure that Miss King must have been enjoying 
a good sound sleep when those titles were 
flashed on the screen. 

BRADLEY M. Mason, Lewistown, Montana. 


HOW COME—THREE FINGERS? 
ey the picture “Environment,” with Alice 
Lake and Milton Sills, I saw ‘the following 
error. Down on the farm at MacLaren’s the 
frisky calf drags Sal on the ground for quite a 
distance. When she is picked up by Steve the 
skin on three of her fingers is badly lacerated, 
but later on that same evening, when she is 
seen talking to Sieve at the window, her fingers 
are perfectly healed, yet the next morning she 
has the same three fingers all bandaged up. 
Mrs. Georce G. Farrcuitp, Maywood, Il. 





| JAZZING ALABAMA 

IN “The Marriage Chance,” we find a select 
school for young ladies at Auburn, Alabama. 

Pardon me, but it’s a boy’s school of agri- 

culture! I’m from Alabama and I know. 

And allow me to say that we don’t wear semi- 

evening frocks in the early morning in Ala- 
bama as Eleanor did. 

LaAuRA CoLeMAN, Selma, Alabama. 


FRESH EVERY HOUR! 
| “Grumpy,” the gardenia which figured 
rather prominently in the story was picked 
one evening. The next night, at least twenty- 
four hours later, it was still on the scene, and 
still as fresh and unwilted as ever. 
NELLIE SHERMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 





NEW BUTLERS HAPPEN EVERY DAY 
N “Adam’s Rib,” we are informed by a title 
that Marian has been entertaining Jaromir 

at tea every day. However a few moments 

laterafter her husband enters, the butler arrives 
with tea and recognizes Jaromir as his king. 

Is it possible that he could have been serving 

tea on the previous occasions and admitted 

Jaromir to the house and not recognized him 

until this opportune moment? 

Jean Warp, Eugene, Oregon. 
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TS is FOUs | ny epee Jump right in with your con- 
What have you seen, in the past month, that 
was stupid, unlife like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do 
not generalize; confine your remarks to 
surdities in pictures you have seen. 
listed among the indictments of carelessness on the part of the 
actor, author or director. 


ific instances of ab- 
our observation will be 


MAYBE THE PUMPS GOT WET 
EN Alice Terry and Ramon Novarro 

are descending the treacherous falls in 
“Where the Pavement Ends,” Alice changes 
her footwear several times. First she is 
wearing black pumps, then in the next scene 
she has on white sport oxfords and when they 
reach the foot of the falls, she is wearing the 
black pumps again. 

Max C. Kirncporn, Rochester, Minn. 


A SLEEP-WALKING CHRISTIAN 
WHY don’t they do a little hard thinking 

about the details in pictures? In “The 
Christian,” when the herois going through his 
great struggle with himself in his room in the 
monastery, he throws himself on his bed and 
there spends sleepless hours. We see him 
awaken in the morning in the middle of the 
stone floor of the room with the table, chairs, 
etc., very much strewn about, but the bed is 
now all smoothed up, the pillows as fluffed and 
smooth as if never touched. 

L. Lovepay, New Haven, Conn. 


YOUTH MUST HAVE MAKE-UP 
IX Shirley Mason’s. “Youth Must Have 

Love,” a close-up was shown while she was 
in swimming and she had on no make-up. A 
short while afterwards when she ran to pick 
up the man who had fallen from his horse, 
another close-up was shown. This time (and 
she ‘had just come out of the water) her hair 
was curled, her face powdered, and she had 
her eyelashes made up. 

JEAN, Armore, Oklahoma. 


POST IMPRESSIONS 
N “The Isle of Lost Ships,” Milton Sills is 
shown handcuffed to the lower berth post. 
The detective leaves the room and locks the 
door after him, but the next time he goes into 
the room, Milton is lying in the upper berth 
with his hands (still handcuffed) above his 
head. How did he get away from the post? 
R. A. P., Roanoke, Virginia. 


THE GARMENTS OF VIRTUE 

HY in “The Dangerous Age,” although 

John’s home was almost a palace, did he 
apparently have to wear patched underwear? 
And from observation had so few suits that, 
although he only intended staying in New 
York a short while, Mary had to darn the other 
suit. 

M. N. B., Tampa, Fla. 


MAYBE HE WAS A GOOD SCOUT 
OME of the men who direct pictures con- 
taining (white) Indians, should learn some- 

thing of the Redman’s w ays and dress. In one 

picture I saw an Indian sitting on a rock, in 
plain sight, w earing a chief’s full headdress and 
wrapped in a blanket. He was also smoking 

a pipe. And was supposed to be a scout! I 

wonder what tribe he came from. In another 

picture a band of warring Indians came rushing 
over a hill. They were all chiefs, according 
to their dress. I wonder if that was a chiefs’ 
convention? 

Cart H. Motues, Manchester, N. H. 


A NE’ER-DO-WELL TRAIN 
N “The Ne’er - Do - Well,” when Tommy 
Meighan is a conductor on the Panama Rail- 
road line, he is standing on the platform of the 
last car and the train is going backwards carry- 
ing passengers. 
L. A., Hartford, Conr 
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Temperament? Pshaw! 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 ] 


briefly. “‘That’s the only thing that type un- 
derstands. You can’t reason with ’em. If you 
try, they think they’re important.” 

“But a great, strong man like you wouldn’t 
be rough with a woman,” was suggested. 

“Wouldn’t I?” he replied. “Huh!” 

If Mr. Dwan should put his brute force 
theory into effect with male stars, he never 
would have much trouble. For, be it known, 
he is perhaps the strongest man in pictures; at 
least, he is the strongest director. He has been 
an athlete of renown since his college days and 
he is always in training. It is a common thing 
for him to push a couple of studio huskies, 
grunting over a piece of scenery, out of the 
way and swing the heavy piece into place him- 
self. And, if you don’t believe he’s strong, 
ask Jack Dempsey. He knows. But that, as 
Mr. Kipling says, is another story. 


The Shadow Stage 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67 ] 


SHORT SUBJECTS—Educational 


PROGRAM of one and two-reel novelties, 

arranged for the jaded Summer audience, 
is both instructive and interesting. It consists 
of “Kinograms”’; “‘From the Windows of My 
House,” a charming Bruce scenic; “‘Speed 
Demons,” a Lyman Howe mixture of sense and 
non-sense; a demonstration of “ Golf, as played 
by Gene Sarazen”’; a black-face Christie Com- 
edy, called “‘ Roll Along”; and an uproariously 
funny Mermaid Comedy, called “ Backfire.” 
Although all of these subjects have been re- 
leased separately, the idea of grouping them is 
a good one and makes an interesting entertain- 
ment that does not drag. 


WOMAN WITH FOUR FACES— 


Paramount 


THs is a lively melodrama, not without its 
measure of interest, but it is full of holes, 
i. e., improbabilities and gaps in the plot which 
no amount of skillful direction and acting can 
bridge over. Here we have a clever and versa- 
tile feminine crook employed by the district 
attorney to capture a gang of crooks engaged in 
the dope traffic. The gal is very, very adroit. 
She changes disguises and faces with the speed 
of a prohibition agent. Of course, she is suc- 
cessful and, of course, the prosecutor collapses 
before her charm. And there you are! The 
big punch of the picture—and the biggest 
blow at the probabilities—is the escape of a 
convict from the prison yard via the dangling 
rope ladder ot an aeroplane. 


THE BROKEN WING— 
Preferred Pictures 


JA Stoar of Mexico, and an American 
aviator who crashes through the roof of a 
rancho and almost into the arms of a very 
pretty girl who has been violently praying for a 
husband. Said aviator is hurt, but recovers, 
although his memory is lost in the crash 
Which doesn’t simplify matters, at all—but 
does help the scenario writer! The whole 
thing ends with a very tricky escape in the 
mended aeroplane. 


THE LOVE PIKER— 
Cosmopolitan-Goldwyn 


"THE old story of the rich girl who falls in love 
with her father’s young engineer, with a few 
variations. Anita Stewart comes back to the 
screen after a long absence, but she is not our 
old Anita. She seems more sophisticated, but 
under the direction of E. Mason Hopper she is 
more emotional than of yore. Frank R. Adams 
wrote the story and Mr. Hopper has done well 
with the material offered. 
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A new use for an 


old friend 


Many users of Listerine have never discovered 
the unusual properties, as a perspiration deodorant, 
peculiar to this well-known antiseptic. 


Many times you don’t have access to—or time 
for—a tub or shower. Yet so often your fastidi- 
ous inclinations will not permit you to be comfort- 
able in going out without considering these things. 
Right there Listerine steps in as a friend in need. 
You simply apply this dependable antiseptic with 
a towel or wash cloth. Note ‘how delightful and 
exhilarating the effect really is. 


It is an interesting thing that this scientific 
preparation that has been used for so many years 
as a surgical dressing should possess these remark- 
able properties as a deodorant. 

Moreover, it is absolutely safe. It will not irritate 
the most sensitive skin nor injure the most fragile 
fabric. You will be delighted with this new use.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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The Stockingless Vogue 


OMEN who love swimming forthe sake 

V y of the sport, find stockings a great hin- 
drance to their enjoyment. Hence the stock- 
ingless vogue you notice almost everywhere. 
X-Bazin—the century-tested French depilatory 
—enables a woman to bathe stockingless without 


self-consciousness. It makes her skin as smooth 
and white and lovely as sculptured marble! 


X-Bazin is entirely safe and utterly painless to 
use. It does not injure the most delicate skin. 
Sold with a “money-back”? guarantee at all 
drug and department stores. 50c and $fin the 
United States. Elsewher , 75¢ and $1.50. 
Manufactured by Hall & Ruckel, Inc, 
Makers of Sozodont 
Send 10c for sample and descriptive booklet 
GEO.BORGFELDT&CO.,SoleDistributors 
In the United States and Canada 
Dept.B, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


X BAZIN 


Dhe French way to remove hair 
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ing, but the picture lacks punch. Most of the 





YOUTHFUL CHEATERS—Hodkinson 
ONFLICT between “high ideals and high- 
balls” is the basis of ‘this seven-reel melo- 

drama. It is the story of the country youth 
jazzing headily at a city pace to his destruc- 
tion. But this youth comes from a schooner 
of which his father is skipper. The young man 
is rescued by his father. A “new member of 
the crew” is signed. The best element of it is 
Glenn Hunter’s effective acting. 


WHERE IS MY WANDERING BOY 
THIS EVENING?—United Artists 

EN TURPIN’S actions become as erratic as 

his eyes. As the very good son of a cross- 
eyed mother, he falls victim to the wiles of a 
vampire in a tight satin dress. The lady lures 
him to a lonely cabin where, with the aid of a 
thunder storm, she manages to keep him all 
night. As a result he is compromised—and so 
is the plot! 


DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH— 
Preferred 
Ast YRY of an American heiress forced by 
her mother to marry a degenerate Russian 
duke. The duchess, to win an American whom 
she loves, tricks him into believing his fiancée 
unworthy and, when she is found out, commits 
The twists make the story interest- 


settings are good, one long shot of a duel being 
especially interesting. Stuart Holmes makes 
the duke a painful caricature. Gaston Glass 
and Ruth Clifford have the acting honors. 


THE CUCKOO’S SECRET—Bray 
EY say that it took ten years to photo- 


graph this English-made novelty. And the 
statement is easy to believe, for the story of 
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the world’s laziest and most selfish bird is un- 
folded in all detail. Some of the close-ups are 
a joy, indeed—especially those of the wee tit- 
lark who is the cuckoo’s foster mother. A 
rare treat for Audubon societies—and all 
others! 


THE DAYS OF DANIEL BOONE— 
Universal 


ASERIAL that could well be incorporated 
into the class work of every school child, 
so real is its historical note. There is plenty 
of excitement; a generous allotment of red- 
blooded adventure. And the characters seem 
surprisingly genuine. Certainly Universal 
serials are the best that are being made—they 
combine educational value with intense inter- 
est. Well worth following. 


RED RUSSIA REVEALED—Fox 


H4L4F scenic and half educational; showing 
mostly the heads of Soviet Russia in ac- 
tion. These leading citizens are a revolting 
group—fanatics, butchers, brilliant egotists 
and morons. Not one normal person among 
the lot of them, which makes the future of the 
country a pitiful one, indeed. In the pictured 
faces can be read hatred, bitterness and disas- 
ter. Madame Lenine presents the most sinister 
visage of them all. 


ITCHING PALMS—F. B. O. 


HODGE-PODGE of unnecessary comedy, 

forced humor and melodrama. All draped, 
none too gracefully, around a plot that is quite 
unable to stand by itself. Stolen money that 
the innocent victim has hidden away, and a 
whole flock of people who are hunting it—in- 
cluding a secret service agent disguised as an 
idiot. The rest of the cast are not disguised. 
A stupid story, badly told. 


The Studio Secret 
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from Mr. Porter—” “Porter!” Romain 
started. His voice snapped like a whip. 

“Yes. Some man in Los Angeles. Arthur 
went to see him. I had nothing to do with it. 
He didn’t know of my arrangement with Mr. 
Watrous, then. I told him tonight, for the 
first time—had to, to get this paper away from 
him. It was Helen Kramer who sent him. 
Arthur saw Porter at his hotel in Los Angeles 
last night—threatened him—made him con- 
fess—”’ 

“But—how?” Romain interrupted, a queer 
light in his eyes. 

“T don’t know—exactly. Arthur said some- 
thing about Mrs. Kramer having seen a man 
go into your house, that night—the night your 
wife was shot. It was Porter, she said. At 
least, she saw somebody, and figured out it was 
Porter. I don’t know how. She is a strange 
woman. But she must have been right, for 
Arthur got a confession from him. It seems 
that Helen threatened to go to the police with 
her story, if he refused to tell the truth—make 
a sworn statement. It was to be used private- 
ly, by Mrs. Kramer. I don’t know what she 
meant to do with it. But Arthur didn’t give it 
to her, as he was supposed to do. He brought 
it to me—tried to make me promise I’d marry 
him at once. I couldn’t. I don’t love him. 
But I managed to get the confession from him. 
I had to. Here it is.” She held the crumpled 
sheets out to Romain. 

He took them, his eyes very bright and eager. 

“Have you read this?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you believe it?” 

“No. I don’t believe you ever did a mean 
or cowardly thing in your life. You couldn’t.” 

“Mydear—mydear.” Helaidhishand upon 
her head, bent down toward her. 

“‘No—don’t—please don’t—not now. Read 
that paper.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary,” he said, glancing at the 
closely-written pages. “I know what hap- 
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ened. Iwasthere.” “Then—why—why—” 

“Why did I swear to a lie? Why did I say 
I was with Margot Gresham? To save my 
wife’s good name. That was the reason—the 
only one.” 

“T knew it,” Joy said quickly. “I knew you 
couldn’t have done anything wrong.” There 
were tears in her eyes, now, but they were tears 
of gladness, not sorrow. 


ROMAIN stared at the sheets of paper in his 
hand. He seemed to be fighting some 
powerful emotion. 

“Joy,” he said at length, “ Margot is a fine, 
a splendid girl. She did a great deal for me, 
that night. Not many women would have 
sacrificed themselves, as she did. She swore 
that I was with her, at her bungalow, until two 
o’clock in the morning. I’ve never forgotten 
it—I never shall.” 

“T know—I know. That’s why you’ve got 
to stand by her—because she stood by you. 
I’m sorry for the things I said to you in my 
dressing room the other day. I was wrong. 
You owe it to her.” 

“Yes. I’ve felt that—alv-ays. But when I 
told you, that time in your room, that I loved 
you, it was true.” 

**No—Oh no!” 

“Tt was true. Absolutely. I thought I 
loved Margot, but I didn’t—not the way I do 
you. You see, I felt that I owed her every- 
thing. I admired her courage in standing by 
me. And I knew that she loved me. Do you 
wonder that I couldn’t bring myself to—to 
desert her?” 

“No—no! You did exactly right. Exactly.” 
Her words were brave enovgh, but there was 
a great aching pain in her heart. 

Romain threw himself into a chair, the sheets 
of paper containing Porter’s confession in his 
hands. 

“Joy,” he said, “I’m going to read this to 
you. And then I’m going to tell you what 
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really happened, if I find this man Porter has 
failed to do so. I think you ought to know.” 
He leaned toward the light, began to read. 
Joy sat bolt upright in her chair. 


“T RAY PORTER, of Los Angeles, make this 

, true statement of what happened at Jean 
Romain’s house in Hollywood on the night of 
March 23rd, 1922. I was in my rooms at the 
hotel. I had just finished dinner. Mrs. Ro- 
main called me up. I had been waiting for her 
to call. She said that her husband had gone 
out—that he would not be back until mid- 
night, or later. She asked me to drive out and 
see her. She said she had given the servants 
a night off—that we would be alone. I got 
into my car and drove out. I reached Holly- 
wood about nine o’clock. I didn’t like to leave 
the car in front of Romain’s house, for fear 
someone might see it, so I stopped about a 
block down the street, in front of a vacant lot. 
It was a nasty night, wet and foggy. As I got 
to Romain’s entrance, I saw a woman coming 
along the street about a hundred feet away, 
but I didn’t pay any attention to her. She 
couldn’t have seen my face, at that distance, 
because of the fog, and a moment later my 
back was turned, going up the walk to the 
house. Mrs. Romain let me in. She was a 
charming woman and I was very fond of her. 
We went into the living room and put on a low 
light. Mrs. Romain wore a negligee, made of 
some pink stuff. We sat on the couch. She 
kissed me, and we made love to each other. 
She wanted me to run away with her, take her 
to Japan. We were alone, there, for about an 
hour. Then we heard someone at the door. 
We'd been too occupied with each other to hear 
footsteps on the cement walk. Anyway, the 
door suddenly opened and Romain came in. 
He was in the hall. I jumped up, and so did 
Mrs. Romain. We were both terribly scared. 
Things looked pretty black. She tried to ar- 
range her hair, to pull herself together, and co 
did I. Then Romain came in. He was white 
as a Sheet, and said he ought to kill me. I 
thought he was going to, the way he looked. 
His wife, I guess, thought so too, for she pulled 
open the drawer of the library table and took 
out an automatic. ‘Here, Ray,’ she said, and 
shoved it into my hand. 

“Romain’s face got black, at that, and he 
came for me. I didn’t try to shoot him. Had 
no idea of it. He had the goods on me, of 
course, but I don’t believe in murder. I just 
resisted him the best I could. He is a bigger 
man than I am, and he got hold of the pistol 
and was taking it away from me. Then Mrs. 
Romain jumped in. She was like a cat. She 
grabbed the pistol, which was partly in my 
hand, and partly in his, and tried to turn it 
around against his breast. ‘Pull the trigger, 
Ray,’ she said, ‘when I tell you.” When she 
said that, I let go of the pistol at once, and 
tried to keep Romain from choking me. He 
had me by the throat, with one hand, and the 
pistol was in the other. Then I heard a shot 
and saw Mrs. Romain slide to the floor. She 
never said a word—never moved. Just lay 
there, with a big red spot growing on her night- 
dress. Romain stood still, waiting, and so did 
I. I couldn’t swear who pulled the trigger, but 
I know it wasn’t I. We both stood there with- 
out speaking for several minutes. I leaned 
against the table. I was shaking all over. Ro- 
main felt his wife’s heart. He didn’t say any- 
thing, but from the expression of his face I 
knew she was dead. There wasn’t any use 
calling a doctor—she must have died instantly. 
We waited, thinking someone might have 
heard the shot and would come in. But no 
one did. 

“T saw that Romain was thinking—trying to 
make up his mind what to do. After a while 
he turned to me. ‘I ought to kill you, you 
contemptible whelp!’ he said. ‘You deserve 
it. But I’m not a murderer. And if I turn 
you over to the police, it will mean a dirty 
scandal. So, to save my wife’s good name I’m 
going to let you go. Get out! And keep your 
mouth shut. If you don’t, I'll do, then, what 
I ought to do now.’ He picked up the pistol 
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There is Beauty in Every Jar 


You, too, can improve your complexion, 
just as thousands of women have done 


BEGIN today the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream— 
there is beauty in every jar. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than askin cleanser, more 
than a powder base, more than a pro- 
tection against sun and wind. It is an 
actual beautifier of the complexion. 
No other cream is just like it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an ex- 
clusive, an individual therapeutic 
property that serves to “‘ tone-up’’— 
revitalize—the sluggish tissues of the 
skin. It soothes away redness and 
roughness, banishes slight imperfec- 
tions, heals and nourishes the skin 
cells. Used faithfully, it will help you 
to gain and retain the beauty of a clear, 


wholesome complexion— just as it has 
helped thousands of attractive women, 
for more than 35 years, 


Go to your druggist today and purchase 
a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in 
either the 50 cent or the $1.00 size— 
the dollar jar contains three times 
the quantity. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 


102 TENTH ST. DETROIT, MICH, 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Com- 
pany, Windsor, Ontario. British residents ad- 
dress Sangers, 42A Hampstead Rd., London,N. 
W. 1. Australian residents address Law, Binns 
& Co., Commerce House, Melbourne. New Zea- 
land residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee St., Wellington. Cuban residents 
address Espino & Co., Zulueta 36!4, Havana. 


Ingram’ Milkweed Cream 


Send ten cents taday for Ingram's Beauty Purse 











FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 102 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find ten cents. Kindly send me Ingram’s 
Beauty Purse containing an eiderdown powder pad, samples of Ingram’s 
Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and, for the 
gentleman of the house, a sample of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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$1002¢° 
a week 
jor Drawing 


OMMERCIAL art is a necessity 
to modern business and adver- 
tising. If you like to draw, you 
are indeed fortunate — for well 
trained artists are always at a pre- 
mium. They readily earn $75, 


$100, $150 a week, and even more. 


Many Federal students command 
$50 a week or more after a short 
period of practical work. 


Learn Quickly at Home in 
Your Spare Time 


Develop your talent—learn the methods 
and secrets that make your drawings 
worth real money. Thousands of business 
firms pay millions of dollars annually for 
good advertising drawings and designs. 
No previous training or experience is 
needed to learn by the Federal Course, 
which clearly explains each step, and gives 
you individual personal crilicisms on all 
your lessons. 

Leading designers, artists, 
companies and hundreds of successful 
Federal Students have enthusiastically 
endorsed Federal Training. Among Fed- 
eral Authors, whose help you get exclu- 
sively in the Federal Course, are-many of 
the best known artists and designers in 
America, who have produced and sold 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
commercial art. 


Send Today for 
“YOUR FUTURE’’ 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to know about 
the Federal Course. It shows work of 
Federal students, many of whom earn 
more than the course costs 

while studying. The 

Federal Course is aimed 

at practical results—and 

gets them. If you are in 

earnest about your fu- 

ture, send 6¢in stamps 

today for this book, 

kindly stating your age 

and occupation. 


illustrating 


q COUPON 


| Federal School of Commercial Designing 
| 321 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me “Your Future” for which I en- 
| close 6¢ in stamps. 


| Age ee: Occupation.....-0sesseccseees cccccee 
(Write your address plainly in the margin.) 
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from the floor, and for a moment I thought he 
was going to shoot me. Then he shoved the 
pistol into my hands. ‘Take this,’ he said. 
‘Throw it away—where no one will find it. 
Now get out!’ He went to the door and looked 
around. The fog was thicker. There wasn’t 
anyone in sight. I sneaked down to the front 
gate, covering my face and bending over so as 
to be hidden by the hedge bushes. Nobody 
saw me. I went down the street to my car 
and drove back to the hotel. That’s all I 
know. But I did not kill Mrs. Romain, and 
I don’t believe she killed herself, because she 
had hold of the muzzle of the gun and couldn’t 
have pulled the trigger. So I guess he did it. 
“Raymond Porter.” 


OMAIN finished reading the statement. 

His face had grown pale, his voice harsh 
with emotion. Joy stared at him with misty 
eyes. 

“He hasn’t lied much,” he said quietly, 
“except about the pistol. He pulled the trigger, 
as Mrs. Romain told him to do, only he pulled 
it too soon, and killed her, instead of me. But 
of course his word is as good as mine. I’m 
sorry, now, I didn’t shoot him on the spot.” 

“Oh no!” Joy leaned forward eagerly. 





“You did the right thing—the only thing.” 

“T was thinking of her,’”’ Romain went on. 
“Tt seemed horrible to me, to think of her 
name being brought up in court, with me com- 
ing home and finding her in another man’s 
arms. She wasn’t a good woman, I’m afraid. 
She was weak—always. But—she was my 
wife, and she had some people back in St. 
Louis—decent people, who would have had to 
suffer. So I let him go. 

“There wasn’t anyone around. No evidence 
to connect either him or me with the affair. 
No footprints, on the cement walk—anything. 
I left the front door ajar and walked back to 
Miss Gresham’s. I told her what had hap- 
pened. She was fine. There’sa colored woman— 
her maid—she’s had with her for years—used 
to be her nurse, I believe. She told this 
woman to swear I’d never left the house all 
the evening—had been there from eight o’clock 
on. You see, we both knew that I would be 
suspected. I had been going about with Mar- 
got a good deal, after my wife took up with 
Porter. People said, after her death, that I 
killed her in order.to marry Margot. We sat 
in her studio, talking, till after one. Then she 
sent down to the garage for her chauffeur. He 
slept there. She had him come into the studio 
where we were, so that he could see me, and 
told him to get out the car and drive me home. 
She said I’d hurt my knee and didn’t care to 
walk, which was true. I was dazed, after the 
tragedy, and tripped over the curbstone in 
front of her house. Wasn’t looking where I 
was going. You can understand how I felt— 
after what I had just been through. 

“Pretty soon the chauffeur brought up the 
car, but we kept him waiting until nearly two. 
Then he drove me back. When we got to the 





house I told him that on account of the rotten 


| night, and his being waked up, I’d give him a 


drink if he’d come in. You see, I wanted him 
to be with me, when I found the body, so he 
could testify. I pushed open the door, ex- 

ressing surprise at finding it ajar, and we went 
inside. No one had been there. My wife lay 
just as I had left her. I pretended to be horri- 
fied, of course, and made the chauffeur wait 
while I called up the police. They came in a 
few minutes, and the chauffeur and I told our 
story. Margot and the colored maid told theirs 
the next day, about having been with her until 
two o’clock. The doctor, who came right after 
the police, said Mrs. Romain had died instant- 
ly, and that she must have been dead two or 
three hours. So nothing more was done. The 
matter remained a mystery. The newspapers 
blamed it on a tramp—a thief—who had prob- 
ably been scared away. I thought the matter 
was dead and buried forever. I told Porter to 
keep quiet, and I supposed, of course, he would. 
But I didn’t know about Mrs. Kramer. If she 
goes to the police with this story, about having 





seen Porter come into the house that night, the 
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whole rotten business will have to be aired in 
court.” 

“Why?” Joy asked. “She couldn’t identi- 
fy him, if his back was turned. All he need do 
is deny it. Say he was home in bed.” 

“T don’t know.” Romain got up, began to 
walk to and fro across the room. “I ought to 
see him, I guess. It isn’t that I’m afraid, Joy. 
I haven’t anything on my conscience. I didn’t 
kill my wife. I can swear to that. It must 
have been Porter. She wanted him to kill 
me.” He shuddered. “But as I have said, 
his word is as good as mine. I’m ready to face 
the music, any time, but I can’t help thinking 
of the stain it will put on my wife’s name. Of 
her family—her people. And of the harm it 
will do the Royal—the whole picture industry. 
And last of all, I can’t help thinking of Margot. 
If this thing comes out, she will stand con- 
victed of perjury. Or worse. They might hold 
her as an accessory after the fact. God knows 
I wouldn’t want anything like that to come 
to her.” 

“No. It mustn’t.” Joy rose. “You can 
keep the confession, if you want to. Or tear 
it up. I promised to return it to Arthur, in the 
morning, but while I usually keep my prom- 
ises, that is one I’m going to break.” 

Romain went up to her, took her in his arms. 

“T’ve told you, dear girl,” he said earnestly, 
“that I love you. I don’t know that I have 
any right to tell you that, but I can’t help it. 
It’s true. And if I don’t marry you, I’m not 
going to marry anybody. Do you believe me?” 

Joy was very tired, very worn out. The 
nervous strain of the evening had been a ter- 
rible one. She longed desperately for the arms 
of the man she loved—longed to feel his lips 
on hers. 

“Yes, I—I believe you,” she whispered. 

Romain drew her very close, smoothed back 
her loosened hair. 

“You’re the loveliest—the most wonderful 
woman in the world, sweetheart,” he said. 
“You had it in your power to take me away 
from the girl I’ve promised to marry, and you 
refused to do it—even to gain happiness for 
yourself. You were ready to sacrifice your- 
self, forme. There aren’t many women in the 
world like that. I shall never forget it—never. 
Oh—my dear—my dear—I adore you!” 

He kissed her over and over, holding her 
close in his arms. Joy knew that they loved 
each other, honestly, wholly, irrevocably. 


As they stood there, oblivious to all about 
them, a sudden knock came at the door. 
Romain drew back, went out to the hall. A 
moment later he returned with Margot Gresh- 
am. She was pale with anger. 

“You!” she exclaimed, staring fiercely at 
Joy. “All these weeks you’ve made a fool of 
me. Now I know the truth.” She turned to 
Romain. “I got back tonight, as you know. 
Helen Kramer telephoned me this girl was here 
with you. I didn’t believe it. I came to find 
out. What I saw through the window, just 
now, proved everything that Mrs. Kramer has 
claimed. She said this girl and you were mad 
about each other. Now I know it. But why 
do your love-making in front of an open win- 
dow? With the lights burning?” Her voice 
was bitter with irony. 

“Oh!” Joy exclaimed, her face burning. 
“How can you?” 

Margot took no notice of her. She stared at 
Romain indignantly. 

“Why don’t you tell this girl to go?” she 
demanded. 

“T can’t, Margot. She has just rendered 
both you and me a great service.” “How?” 

Romain took the document Joy had given 
him, from the table. 

“Someone got Porter to confess,” he said. 
“Here is his story, in black and white, sworn 
to before a notary. Miss Moran managed to 
get hold of it, and, realizing the danger it 
meant to both of us, brought it to me.” 

“She brought it to you?” Miss Gresham’s 
eyes were incredulous. 

“Yes. She might have made use of it, in a 
certain way I won’t go into, but she didn’t. 
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She might have used it to break things up be- 
tween you and me, but she didn’t. All she 
thought of was to save us. I, for one, feel 
deeply indebted to her.” 

“And to show your gratitude,’ Margot 
Gresham said bitterly, “you proceeded to kiss 
-her.” 


““Ves.”’? Romain reddened under the hot 
sting of her words. “I did kiss her.” 
“Why?” 


““ Because—because I—”’ 

“Please don’t,” Joy whispered, touching his 
arm. “It isn’t fair—to her.” ~- 

“What isn’t fair to me?”’ Margot’s anger 
shook her until her voice trembled. ‘“‘Do you 
mean that he’s in love with you, but that you 
think he ought to marry me, because he hap- 
pens to be engaged to me?” 

Romain went up to her, his expression one 
of great tenderness. 

“Margot,” he said, ‘‘no man ever had a 
more loyal friend than you have been to me. 
I haven’t forgotten what you did for me, that 
night. I never shall forget it. And I swear to 
you, on my honor, that I haven’t been carrying 
on any love affair with Miss Moran, behind 
your back. Even if I had tried to, she wouldn’t 
have let me. But there are some things that 
happen—that come into our lives—that we 
can’t alter. Such a thing has come into mine. 
I love Joy Moran. I always shall love her. I 
meant to tell you, when you came back—to 
ask you to release me from my engagement. 
I’m sorry you had to find it out—like this. 
She never let me kiss her before—not once, 
although I’ll admit I tried. And when I took 
her in my arms, a few moments ago, I did it 
because I felt so deeply what she had just done 
for us—something you couldn’t possibly ap- 
preciate—understand—without knowing all 
the circumstances. But since you know, now, 
how matters stand—since you know that we 
do love each other—I think the only honorable 
thing for me to do is ask you to release me from 
our engagement.” 

Margot Gresham slowly drew the solitaire 
from her finger. 


“Yes. That’s the only thing to do. I re- 
lease you.”’ She tossed the ring lightly upon 
the table. ‘What I did the night your wife 


was shot isn’t of any importance. I’d have 
done the same thing for any friend. And I 
certainly wouldn’t want any man to feel he 
had to marry me out of gratitude. I’ve known 
for some time, Jean, that you’d stopped caring 
for‘me. I think I realized it first that night 
at the Club Royale. I saw it in your eyes—in 
the way you looked at Miss Moran. Well— 
I hope I’m a good loser. Dad will be pleased, 
at any rate. He’s spent the past week trying 
to persuade me to break with you. That’s 
what he got me to Frisco for—why he’s here 
now. I wouldn’t listen to him, but—lI’ve got 
to listen to you. .Well’”—she gave a light 
laugh—“ the only thing to do is be a good sport, 
and take things as they come.” She thrust out 
her hand. “Miss Moran, I congratulate you.” 

Joy took Miss Gresham’s hand in hers. 
There was something fine, something noble, in 
the way the girl had met the situation. Tears 
came to her eyes. 

‘“‘T—I’m sorry,” she said. 

“Oh, no—don’t be sorry. You two love each 
other. Make the most of it. Life is just a 
gamble, at best. We can’t all of us win. 
Good bye, Jean.”” She pressed his hand firmly, 
as a man might have pressed it. “And good 
luck. Guess I'll be moving along.” 

Romain went with her to the door. She 
would not permit him to help her into her car. 

“Tt’s the end, Jean,” she said. “Right here. 
Not a step further, or I might burst into tears 
or something. So long.” She raised her arm 
in a gesture of farewell and vanished in the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHEN Romain came back into the room, 
he found Joy standing beside the table, 
staring at the sheets of paper containing Mr. 
Porter’s confession. He went up to her, put 








“N othing betrays a woman’s age so surely as her hands. Old 
hands—worn, neglected looking hands—can utterly contra- 
dict the youth and charm of her face. Don’t let your hands 
give people the impression that you are older than you look! 
You can have lovely hands—soft, white, youthful looking— 
if you give them the same exquisite care you give your face. 


If you want your hands to be 
beautiful—use them! 


It is not use that makes an ugly hand 
— it is neglect. Use gives them character, 
individuality, sensitiveness,until they are 
as full of meaning as a human face. 


Don’t be afraid to use your hands in 
any work that is interesting to you. But 
care for them as your most faithful 
servants. Keep them in perfect condition 
—keep them smooth and supple, as an 
artist or a surgeon keeps his hands. If 
you give them the right care, work will 
never disfigure them. 


Today thousands of women have 
found a way to keep their hands smooth 
and white as they go about their house- 
hold tasks, without any fear that house- 
work will age them and give them a 
rough neglected look. They use Jergens 
Lotion every time they have had their hands 
in water. By following this simple rule, 











they have found that you can give your 
hands hard use, and yet keep them 
delicate and smooth and youthful— 
lovely to touch or look at. 


Jergens Lotion is a medicinally correct 
preparation that does remarkable things 
in the way of healing any roughness or 
irritation of the skin. 


Women have long used Jergens 
Lotion for their face, to prevent chap- 
ping or sunburn and to heal any rough- 
ness or irritation. Begin today to give 
your hands the same care that you give 
your face—see how wonderfully it works! 


You can get a bottle of Jergens Lotion for 50 
cents at any drug-store or toilet goods counter. 
Or send 6 cents, with your name and address for 
the beautiful little trial bottle shown below. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co.,230Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 230 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


These hands, so firm 
and flexible in all their 
lines, are far more 
beautiful than any 
“‘do-nothing’”’ hands 
could ever be. Any 
housekeeper can have 
beautiful hands if she 
cares for them in the 
way indicated above. 
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Make Money 
At Home 


"Take up Dressmaking and 
Millinery. The work is 
easy and delightful. Good 
dressmakers and milliners have 
more work than they can do 
and they get good prices. 
Thousands of women have 
learned Dressmaking and 
Millinery right at home, in 
spare time, through the new 
easy courses now offered by 
the Woman’s Institute. 

You, too, can do as well. There is not the 
slightest doubt about it. You will not only save half 
or two-thirds on your own clothes and hats, but you 
will soon become so skilful that you can open a shop 
of your own and earn $20 to $40 a week. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Mail the coupon to-day for 48-page booklet—‘‘Making | 
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SS | his arm about her shoulders. “Shall I drive 
| you home, dear?” he said. 

| Joy did not stir. She did not raise her eyes 
from the closely-written sheets. 

“T—I’m afraid,” she whispered, and shiv- 
ered as though a sudden blast of icy wind had 
| struck her. 

“‘ Afraid of what?” 

“Of Helen Kramer. She sent Miss Gresham 
here. You heard Margot say so. She isn’t 
going to stop at that.” 

“But—what motive can she have?” 

“You dear old goose!”’ Joy patted his cheek 
tenderly. ‘‘Don’t you see that the woman is 
madly in love with you? And capable of any- 
thing, to get you? She sent Arthur after this 
confession. Why? To have you in her power. 
Now that he’s let: it get away from him, don’t 
you think her very first move will be to try to 
get another?” 

““But—do you think she knows that Arthur 
| gave the statement to you—yet?” 

“Certainly. We ought to act at once.” 

““You mean, see Porter?” 

“Ves. Ido. Tonight.” 

“‘ But—where could we find him?” 

“Jean,” she pronounced the name tenderly 
—‘‘you certainly were never cut out for a 
detective. At his hotel, of course. There’s the 
name of it—the address—on the paper he 
used for his confession. Get out your car. 
We’ve got to drive to Los Angeles.” 

“Will you go with me?” 

“Certainly. I want to be sure that every- 
thing’s all right—that you are not in danger.” 

He kissed her, at this—a long, passionate 
kiss that made her tremble. Then he sent for 
his car. 

“The racer,” he told the man. 
she has plenty of gas.” 








“See that 


NCE on the road, Joy’s fears began to 
vanish. Romain drove like the wind. 

“It’s pretty late,” she laughed. “I wonder 
how Mr. Porter will like being waked up in the 
middle of the night.” 

“‘Oh—he won't mind that. His usual hour 
for turning in is around two or three. I only 
hope he’s on hand when we get there.” 

*“*So do I,” Joy said. “‘Something—I can’t ex- 
plain just what—tells me we aren’t the only 
people who will be looking for him tonight.” 

“You mean Mrs. Kramer?” 

“Yes. And Arthur is probably with her. 
You see, she sent him to Los Angeles yesterday, 
|in her car. She expected he would bring her 
Mr. Porter’s confession early in the evening: 
He didn’t. Naturally, she called him up— 
talked with him. Insisted, I don’t doubt, that 
| he come to see her at once. I think he went. 
As a matter of fact, I’m sure I saw him in the 
| lobby as I drove off. Suppose he went to her— 
| told her that he had given me Mr. Porter’s 
| cunfession, She would have been furious, of 
She wanted to make use of that paper 
| herself. The first thing she did was to call up 

Margot Gresham and tell her to come here.” 
“Yes. We know she did that. Although 
how she knew you were with me I can’t see.” 
“The trouble with you, dear, is that having 
an honest, straightforward nature yourself, you 
don’t allow for the shrewdness, the crooked- 
ness, of others. Helen Kramer is a very shrewd 
/woman. She knew that I cared about you— 
| knew that the first thing I’d do, once I got 
| hold of that confession, would be to bring it to 
|you. She guessed that, and probably verified 
| her guess by calling up the hotel and finding 
out that I wasn’t there. Don’t you see?” 

“Tt’s clear enough, now you explain it.” 

“Very well. The next thing she did, I'll bet, 
| was to jump into her car and take Arthur to 
| Los Angeles with her.” 

“T hope not. They’ll be ahead of us.” 
increased his speéd. 

“T don’t doubt they are. By at least half an 
/hour. But I still hope we may arrive in time 
to prevent Mr. Porter from saying anything.” 
| ” He won’t say anything after J get hold of 

him,” Romain exclaimed savagely. 
| As they drove down the street on which 
| Porter’s hotel was situated, Joy, who had been 





| 


He 





peering ahead, suddenly touched her com- 
panion’s arm. 

“Slow up,” she said. “Stop this side of the 
entrance. I think I see Mrs. Kramer’s car 
out in front.” 

Romain stopped his machine a hundred feet 
or more short of the hotel door. 

“T believe you’re right,” he said. “I know 
her car. Suppose I get out and investigate.” 

“It’s a brown roadster,” Joy called after 
him as he left her. “Don’t let yourself be 
seen.” 

Romain walked rapidly up the block. Ina 
few moments he was back again. 

“It’s Mrs. Kramer’s car, all right,” he said. 
“There’s nobody in it. We’ve got to find out 
whether Porter is in there with them, or 
whether he hasn’t come back yet and they are 
waiting for him.” 

“Why not telephone?” Joy asked. 

“Righto! The very thing. Sit here in the 
car, sweetheart, and watch to see if anyone 
goes in. You wouldn’t know Porter, of course, 
even if you saw him, but—anyone, at this 
hour, is likely to be him. There’s a drug-store 
at the corner. I'll telephone from there.” 

When he came back, a few moments later, 
Joy saw from his face that he brought good 
news. 

“Porter hasn’t got in yet,” he told her. “I 
guess Mr. Lloyd and Helen Kramer are in the 
reception room, waiting for him. Now what 
I suggest is this: You sit here quietly in the 
car. I'll wait just outside the hotel entrance. 
When Porter comes—he’ll probably roll up 
in a taxicab—I’ll stop him—bring him here. 
By force, if necessary. Then we'll take him 
back to Hollywood with us. When I get him 
down there, I’ll tell him what he’s got to do. 
After I have a talk with him, I don’t care 
whether Mrs. Kramer sees him or not. Rather 
a joke on those two, waiting in there for him, 
if we catch him first. They are likely to have 
a long wait. Until morning, probably—if not 
longer. They won’t know where he is, and 
they’ll try to find him, but the very last plac e 
they will think of looking i is my house.” He 
left Joy as they heard the sound of an ap- 
proaching taxicab, and stationed himself out- 
side the hotel door. 


THE cab drove up with a clatter. From it 
descended Ray Porter, very much the worse 
for drink. As he paid the cabman, Romain 
went up to him. 

“Porter,” he said sternly, ‘‘I’ve got to have 
a talk with you. Atonce. Before you go into 
the hotel.” 

“Why? What’s up?” The man’s drink- 
sodden face showed sudden fear. 

“T can’t explain now. But you’ll hear what 
I’ve got to say before you go in there.” He 
nodded in the direction of the hotel entrance. 
““Somebody’s waiting for you.”’ 

Porter’s flushed face suddenly became white. 

“T’ll go,” he said. “Anywhere you say.” 
Visions of detectives, waiting to arrest him, 
surged through his brain. ‘“Is—is it about 
that night?” 

“Yes. Get into my car. This way. I’ve 
got a lot of things to say to you. And I think 
the best place to say them—the safest place 
for you—is at my house in Hollywood. Here 
we are. Get in.” 

No one spoke as Romain drove at top speed 
back to Hollywood. The roads were clear; he 
made the short trip in record-breaking time. 
Almost before she realized it, Joy found herself 
once more in Jean Romain’s living room. 
Porter was trembling with excitement. His 
cheeks were vivid. It was the first time he had 
been in the room since Mrs. Romain’s death. 

“Porter!” Romain took some papers from 
his pocket and held them in his hand— 
“Here’s that confession you were fool enough 
to give Arthur Lloyd this morning. I advise 
you to tear it up—burn it—anything you like. 
Didn’t I tell you that if you ever opened your 
mouth, about that night, I’d break your rotten 
neck? You did my wife enough harm while 
she was alive. What do you mean by making 
such a statement, now that she is dead?”’ 
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Porter shrank back against the table. 

“This man Lloyd said I was seen going into 
your house that night,” he whimpered. “He 
said that if I didn’t sign the paper, for private 
use, some woman would give her story to the 
police and have me locked up before night. 
And you as well.” 

“Look here,’”’ Romain said. “Pull yourself 
together. Nobody could possibly have seen 
you—be able to identify you—in that fog. 
Bluff the thing through. Say it’s a lie. Fix 
up an alibi if necessary. Tell them you were 
at the theater. No trouble to find out the 
name of the show that was playing Los 
Angeles that week. Or, if you’re afraid to face 
the music, make a trip to New York, or 
Europe, tomorrow. But don’t sign any more 
confessions.” 

“All right,” Porter said, with a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘‘I can fix an alibi, I guess. The elevator 
boy at my hotel is a dumb-bell. He’ll swear 
that he took me up to my rooms at nine o’clock, 
instead of eleven, if I ask him.” 

“Good! We'll talk the thing over—tomor- 
row. It’s pretty late now. 
in. First room on the right, at the head of the 
stairs. I’m going to drive Miss Moran back 
to her hotel.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


OY awoke the next morning with Romain’s 

good night kiss still fresh upon her lips. She 
had just sat down, after a hurried breakfast, to 
write to Mr. Watrous when his name was an- 
nounced to her from the office. 

She was astounded. Margot Gresham had 
not mentioned the fact that both her father 
and the lawyer had come down from San 
Francisco with her. She hurried to the lobby, 
wondering what this unexpected call might 
mean. She was not long in doubt. 

Mr. Watrous grasped both her hands, his 
face wreathed in smiles. 

“You dear, wonderful child!”’ he exclaimed. 
“How did you ever manage to do it?” 

“Do what?”’ Joy asked, mystified. 

“Why—break off things between Romain 
and Margot. She told her father last night 
that everything was finished. In fact, she’s 
going east with him tonight.” He drew a 
wallet from his coat pocket, took out a pink 
slip of paper. ‘Here is Mr. Gresham’s check 
for a hundred thousand dollars, payable to 
you. 

Joy shook her head, and a flush came to her 
cheeks. 

“T couldn’t possibly take it,” she said. “‘Not 
possibly.” 

““But—why not? You’ve earned it. 
be absurd. Mr. Gresham is delighted.” 

“T haven’t earned it. Icouldn’t. I was just 
going to write you a letter, telling you I 
hadn’t done a thing. You see, I—I think too 
much of Mr. Romain to do anything that could 
hurt him.”’ 


Don’t 


“Yes. 

“Yes. I suppose I am. 
much already—so very much, that I couldn’t 
think of taking that money—now.” 

“Just what do you mean?”’ 

“Don’t you know? Mr. Romain and I are 
to be married.” 

Watrous stared at her for a moment with 
incredulous eyes. Then he burst out laughing. 

*“Well—of all things!” he exclaimed. ‘ You 
little minx. But what about Arthur Lloyd? 
He expected to marry you himself.” 

“He never had any right to expect such a 
thing. Poor Arthur. Do you know, Mr. Wat- 
rous, for certain reasons, I really think I ought 
to give this money to him.” She took the 
check in her fingers, her eyes dancing. “He 
earned it. 
did.” 


He was red-eyed, haggard, after his sleepless 
night. With Helen Kramer he had waited 
until dawn, hoping each moment that Ray 


Porter would put in an appearance. He could 


Suppose you turn | 








I can’t explain just how, but he | 


. ‘ . 
“But—the engagement is broken, isn’t it?” | 


“ And you are responsible for it, aren’t you.” | 
But—I’ve got so | 





As she spoke, Arthur came into the lobby. | 


| 
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“* They All Love Its Flavor” 
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Protect Young Teeth From Grit 


Modern Dental science has shown that proper care of chil- 
dren's teeth builds eager active minds and sturdy bodies.* 



















Here are precautions thoughtful mothers should take: 


First, choose a safe dentifrice—one that contains no 
grit, for grit scratches tooth enamel. 


Second, avoid preparations containing harsh chem- 
icals and strong drugs. 


Third, teach regular brushing of the teeth after 
meals and at bedtime. 


Colgate’s contains no grit or harmful 
ingredients. It is a safe double action 
dentifrice ; (1) —its specially prepared chalk 
loosens clinging particles; (2) —its mild 
vegetable-oil soap gently washes them away 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 
Wishes a Rlishes 
Doesn't Scratch 
or Scour 


*Five year tests at Bridge- 
port, Conn., shows 50°% re- 
duction in backwardness 
among school children re- 
ceiving dental care? 
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STOLEN ! MY PHOTOPLAY IDEA 

¢ Original plots are worth money 
and should be protected by copyright before being 
offered for sale. We furnish copyright protection for 
scenarios, ideas, stories, by publication in our monthly 
magazine which is sent to all studios. Advice free. 
Submit your MSS. Address UNIVERSAL SCENA- 
RIO CORPORATION, 928 Western Mutual Life 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California, 


Sendtorfree Publishers SCENARIO BULLETIN - DIGEST 


sample copy 


Why Pay $60 for a $15 Gown? 


You can easily learn Dress Designinz 
» and Making during spare minutes, 


“in your own home in 10 weeks. 


Start in Business—$1200 to $5000 a Year 
Write immediately for free illustrated 
Dressmaking book, containing sample 
lessogs from this wonderful course. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A635 Rochester, N. Y. 


























BAT FASWEET 


Keep your skin soft with softened, perfumed water 


Fastidious women have long realized that to keep the skin soft and sweet and dainty as nature 
intended it must be bathed in only softest water. Bathasweet. gives water a limpid, silky soft- 
ness that tells you by its very feel how good it is for the skin. Imparts a delicate perfume, 
too—the height of luxury. If you are not now using it a lovely treat is in store for you. 

Get Bathasweet at your drug or department store, 25c. 50c, or $1.00. 

Or send us 10c for miniature can. “3g 


- THE C. S. WELCH CO., Dept. PP3, New York City 
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FOX TROTS 
Yes! We Have No Ba- 


Barney Googie : 
Carolina in the Morning 
ho’s Sorry Now 


arest 
Mr. Gallagher and Mr. 
Shean 
You Know You Belong 
to Somebody Else 
. 1.Gave You Up Before 
ou Threw Me Down 
. Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers 
11. You've Got to See Mama 
Every Night Ss 
12. Lost, A Wonderful Girl 
13, My Buddy 
WALTZES 
14. Love Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses 
15. Red Moon 
16. Mellow Moon 


Full Size DoubleFace 
10 Inch Records 


SAS DB NSVSoNw 


- 











Here is the greatest phonograph-record 
bargain ever offered! All brand new records, 
right straight from factory to you! The 
very latest Broadway hits—the most pop- 


ular dance music of today. All New York 
is dancing to these wonderful, catchy, 
swingy Fox Trots and Waltzes. Eight 
full size ten-inch brand new records which 
play on BOTH SIDES, giving you SIX- 
TEEN complete selections, PLAYED 
BEAUTIFULLY by the most wonderful 
DANCE ORCHESTRAS you ever heard! 
A wonderful collection of latest hits—ALL 
FOR ONLY $2.98. Never before sucha 
bargain in up-to-the-minute records! 

ords for 10daysin 


Send No Money your own home. 


Note the beauty of recording, the catchiness of the 
tunes and the wonderful volume and clearness of 
tone. Send no money now—just give postman $2.98 
-_ postage on delivery. If not delighted with your 
oargain return records and we will refund money 
and pay the postage BOTH WAYS. This low price 
made possible by manufacturing in enormous quan- 
tities and selling direct to users. Do not wait! 
Mail eoupon or postal to 


NAT. MUSIC LOVERS, Inc., Dept. 1999, 354 4th Ave., N.Y 


Try these rec- 


Nat. Music Lovers, Inc., Dept. 1999, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days’ trial, your collection 
of 16 Fox Trots and Waltzes on eight double-face 
ten-inch records, guaranteed equal to any records 
made. I will pay the postman only $2.98 plus 
postage on arrival. This is not to be considered a 
purchase, however. If the records do not come up 
to my expectations, I reserve the right to return 
them at any time within 10 days and you will refund 
my money. 


a Nore: Mark X here if you also desire Patented 
Record Album at special price of only 69¢ (store 
price $1.00). Attractive and durable; holas eight records. 


not know, of course, that the latter was already 
en route to New York. 

As soon as he saw Joy, Arthur came up to 
her. There was a scowl on his face, which the 
sight of Mr. Watrous only served to increase. 

“You promised to give me back that con- 
| fession of Mr. Porter’s this morning, Joy,” he 
said. “Where is it?” 

“Tt’s burned,” Joy said. “And you won’t 
be able to get another, because Mr. Porter has 
gone away. Anyhow, there is no reason for 
getting another, and it wouldn’t be a bit of 
use to you if you did. You see, Arthur, a lot 
of things have happened since last night. One 
of them is that Margot Gresham has broken 
her engagement to Mr. Romain. And another 
is that he is going to marry me.” 

“What?” Arthur staggered a bit under the 
blow. 

“T know how you feel about it, Arthur,” 
Joy went on, her eyes very tender and com- 
passionate. “But we love each other, and 
nothing that anyone can do now is going to 
separate us. I want you to know that, and 
I want Mrs. Kramer to know it, too. It would 
be useless for her to try to harm Jean now, 
with that story of hers. The only result would 
be to smirch a dead woman’s name. As for 
that hundred thousand dollars Mr. Gresham 
promised me, here it is. I couldn’t possibly 
take it, of course. But—there’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t—if you want it. All I ask in 
return is that you keep Mrs. Kramer quiet.” 
She turned to Mr. Watrous. “Of course I 
shall pay you the money father owes you, out 
of my salary. How is he? You haven’t told 
me.” 

“Better. Much better. I would have 
written you, but I wanted to be quite sure, 
first. The doctors now say that there is not 
the least doubt about his regaining his sight. 
In a month or two he will be a well man.” 

“Thank God!” Joy whispered, then once 
more turned to Arthur Lloyd. ‘“Aren’t you 
going to congratulate me?” she asked, putting 
out her hand. Arthur took it. 

“T do,” he said. “And I don’t want that 
money, either. You’d better give it to your 
father.” 

“T never supposed,” Mr. Watrous laughed, 








“that it would be so hard to get rid of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars.” 

“You had best give it back to Mr. Gresham,” 
Joy said. “If he really wants to do anything 
for me, he can help me to keep my position 
with the Royal.” 

“From what I hear,” Watrous replied, “you 
don’t need anybody to help you. Senft told 
me the other day in New York that you were 
a knockout. I guess he’ll be out here pretty 
soon, offering to sign you up for the next five 
years.” 

“You might say to him, when you see him, 
that he’ll first have to see my husband. We’re 
going to be married at once. And by the way, 
if you were to go to Steve Kramer, the Royal’s 
art director, while you’re here, and quietly 
suggest that any move on his wife’s part 
against Mr. Romain would probably cost him 
his job, I have no doubt he can keep her quiet. 
She knows something that could hurt not only 
Jean, but Margot a lot, if she told it. I’m sure 
Mr. Gresham wouldn’t want any scandals 
stirred up now.” 

“You bet he wouldn’t. I'll attend to the 
matter at once.” As he spoke, Romain came 
in, and Watrous, going up to him, offered his 
congratulations. 

“You’ve got just about the finest little 
woman in the world,” he said. 

“T know it,” Romain laughed, then turned 
to Arthur. “I want you to congratulate me, 
too—for Joy’s sake,” he said, and put out his 
hand. 

For a moment Arthur drew off, then his 
better nature came to the fore. 

“Since I couldn’t have her myself,” he said 
earnestly, “I’m glad you’re going to.” He 
grasped Romain’s hand for a moment, nodded 
goodbye. “See you all later. Got to get over 
to the lot.” 

Watrous, too, excused himself, pleading 
business with Mr. Gresham. Romain took Joy 
by the arm. 

“Well, sweetheart,” he said, smiling at her, 
“how does it feel to be engaged?” 

“T can’t imagine anything nicer,” Joy 
flashed at him, “‘except being married.” 

“Neither can I.. I think we’d better take 
the day off and attend to it at once.” 
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Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8:1 ] 

M. M., Los ANGELEsS.—You have missed 
“The one and only Charles Ray, who is a 
whole constellation, yea, verily, a comet” from 
the City of Los Angeles. And you would know 
his whereabouts. While I write this he is 
indeed missing from Los Angeles. The Charles | 
Ray Productions, 1428 Fleming Street, Los 
Angeles, knows him not. For, having finished 
his picture, ‘“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
he is enjoying a vacation with Mrs. Ray at 
French Lick Springs. You know the place. It 
is in Indiana. The “constellation and comet” 
of your admiration is indulging in the current 
French Lick occupations of baking in the mud 
half a day and looking over presidential 
candidates the other half. Mr. Ray is thirty- 
two years old. He married Clara Grant. 


M. W., PLEASANTON, TEXAs.—Ah! I am 
becoming an expert in note paper. This is a 
novelty. Pink of the palest, unscented save— 
is that a whiff of your own cigarette smoke or 
mine? If my nostrils betray me, no matter. I 
observe in your notepaper novelty—pink of the 
same shade as a blush rose, silver edged, the 
edges nicked at long and regular intervals by 
tiny triangles. A note paper that is the index 
and essence of a refined, yet an original person- 
ality. I am moved to polite answer by the 
note paper as well as the courteous request. 
Agnes Ayres it was who played opposite 
Rodolph Valentino in “The Sheik.” Bebe 
Daniels’ height is near to the average in 
woman, five feet, four inches. Her weight is 
one hundred and twenty-three pounds. 


M. T. D., SHENANDOAH, PA.—Eddie Polo 
would wish me to answer your questions if he 
knew you had written “TI think he is one of the 
nicest men on the screen.”’ Mr. Polo-was born 
at Los Angeles, Calif., February 12, 1881. His 
father was an Italian, his mother an Austrian. 
He married Pearl Gray, an actress. His next 
picture to be released is titled, “The Real 
Thing.” 


S. D. C., “THE City oF PLows.’’—Mayme 
Kelso is playing in “Slander the Woman.” She 
is a character actress. Why not write her and 
recall school days? 


Zor OF MILWAUKEE.—Your tastes and mine 
in stars are identical. Glad I didn’t spell it 
with “cle” this time. That word has always 
been my black beast, as the French say of what 
they dislike. Eleven favorite female stars and 
seven male. Truly your tastes are broad as the 
sea. Kate in “Way Down East” was played 
by the then Mary Hay, now Mary Hay 
Barthelmess, wife of Richard Barthelmess, so 
vigorously engaged in saving Lillian Gish from 
death in the ice floe in the same picture. She 
will play in a musical comedy, “Plain Jane,” 
next season. 


M. DE M., HAvRE DE Grace, Mp.—Your 
eyes are keen, as I have no doubt they are 
brilliant. What you think you noticed in 
“Prodigal Daughters” was no illusion. Gloria 
Swanson has bobbed her hair. That she 
recently did. The color of her hair is reddish 
brown. 


M. L., Los ANGELES, Catir.—With all my 
knowledge of Charles Ray I thee endow, fair 
Mona. Charles Ray’s experience in motion 
pictures covers eight full and effective years. 
“The Sheriff’s Son,” “The Coward,” “The 
Busher”’ and “The Girl Dodger” were his 
earlier pictures. His stage career comprised 
four and a half years, spent in musical comedy, 
the drama and vaudeville, the three sisters of 
the theater. Thirty-two years ago he was born 
in the same state in which Abraham Lincoln 
grew to manhood’s estate, though Charles left 
it at an earlier age than Abraham did. Mr. 
Ray was married three years ago to Miss Clara 
Grant. 
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Falling Hair Stopped 
New Hair Grown 


103 
in 


90 days 


—or purchase price refunded! 


~* , 

USE THE COUPON 

If your usual department store 
or druggist cannot supply you 
with the new Van Ess Treatment 
use coupon below. Enclose no 
money—we will send the treat- 
ment parcel post, collect. Or, if 
you prefer, enclose check or cash, 











Remarkable New 
Dermatological Treatment 


Proves that hair roots seldom die — 
that they can be revived — given new life 


Amazing new discoveries have recently been 
made in hair treatment. 

The source of falling, lustreless hair has been 
traced to a simple infection (Sebum) which 
modern science now usually overcomes. Re- 
sults are remarkable. In a recent experiment 
new hair was actually grown in 91 cases out 
of 100. 

This offers you the opportunity to test the new 
Van Ess method, which accomplished those 
results, without risk or obligation. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Falling hair stopped. New growth started in 
90 days. 

The treatment is thus guaranteed. One’s own 
druggist or department store signs the warrant. 
Hence the user assumes no risk. 

During the last six months, 200,000 women 
have made this test. 


World-noted dermatologists are employing the 
same basic ingredients. 

Many charge $300 for this type of treatment. 
Now it is a known fact that any woman can 
display the charm of lustrous hair beauty, if she 
will only choose to do so. 

Falling hair, dull, lifeless, uninteresting. Six 
women in eight have it! The reason is the 
infected Sebum that clings to the scalp and 
prevents hair growth—mars, devitalizes. 


ae Note This New 


1 Way 


: You can see from the 
mai illustration that Van 
ie Ess is not a ‘‘tonic,” it 
combines a massage and 
lotion. You do not rub 
it in with your fingers. 
ach package comes 
with a rubber massage 
cap. The nipples are 
hollow. Just invert 
bottle, rub your head, 
and nipples automat- 
icallyfeed lotion down 
into follicles of the 
scalp. It is very easy 
to apply. One minute 
each day is enough. 
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This new Van Ess method quickly overcomes 
it. It starts to act almost instantly. One 
needn’t wait months to see results. 


The Infected Sebum— You 
Must Remove It 

Sebum is an oil, which forms at the follicles of 
the hair, Its natural function is to supply the 
hair with oil. 

But it becomes infected. It cakes on the scalp, 
clogs the follicles and plugs them. You can see 
it in your hair, either in the form of dandruff, 
or in that of an oily excretion (at the hair 
roots) of the scalp. 

Germs by the millions breed in it, then feed 
upon the hair. Soon the hair begins falling. In a 
short time, natural lustre and beauty are gone. 
But note this scientific fact: Remove the Sebum 
and the hair usually reverts back to the soft- 
ness and brilliancy it displayed in your school- 
girl days. The Van Ess treatment accom- 
plishes that result. We know you will doubt it. 
So we guarantee it. 


Where to Obtain the Treatment 
—at toilet counters in department stores. Also 
druggists. Or, BY MAIL. Simply use the 
coupon below if your dealer cannot supply 
you. With each 3-bottle treatment comes 
written guarantee to stop falling hair and start 
new growth of hair in 90 days, or entire pur- 
chase price refunded by us. Price, $1.50 per 
bottle. No money need accompany the coupon 
—we will supply you by Parcel Post, collect. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
33 East Kinzie Street Chicago, Illinois 


{ VAN ESS LABORATORIES | 
33 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. i 

y Please send........ bottles Van Ess Liquid Scalp 

| Massage, Parcel Post. I enclose no money, but l 

| agree to pay the postman when he calls. 

| PE abe ei Soa Rakes eheeae ease 

seer cdis oie datedesssshossusareeben I 

| OD re ee ee CT ‘ | 
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Precious Perfume 


in the World 


IEGER’S FLOWER DROPS 
are unlike anything you have 
ever seen before. The very 

essence of the flowers themselves, 
made without alcohol. For years the 


favorite of women of taste in society 
and on the stage. 


The regular price is $15.00an ounce, but for 20c 
you can obtain a miniature bottle of this 
perfume, the most precious in the world. When 
the sample comes you will be delighted to find 
that you can use it withoutextravagance. It is 
so highly concentrated that the — odor 
from a single drop will last a week. 


Sample 
20° 


Send 20c (stamps or 
silver) with the cou- 





Other Offers 


Direct or from Druggists 
Bottle of Diower Drops 
with long $03 stopper, 
containing Ss to ao 5.6 
supply for 30 

Lilac, nabemie. $1. 50 
Lily of the Valley, 


pon below and we will Rose, Violet $2.00 
+ 50 


send you a sample 
vial of Rieger’s Flower 
ops, the most allur- 
ing and most costly 
perfume ever made, 


Your choice of odors, 
Lily of the Valley, 
Rose, Violet, Roman- 
za, Lilac or Crabapple. 
Twenty cents for the 
——e $ most precious 
perfume! 


Sieger E & TOIL Legers 
Flower Drops 


Send The Coupon Now! 


Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1872) 
157 First Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed find 20c for which please send me 
sample bottle of Rieger’s Flower Drops in the 
odor which I have checked. 


2) Lily of the V. alley 


Romanza 


Mon Pind Sten 
sample offer, 1 oz. $1. 56 


Souvenie E Box 
Extra tfew box of five 
25¢ botties of five differ- 
ent perfumes $1.00 


If an does 

exac our taste, 
do not beste to return 
and money will be 
tunded cheerfully. 


y suit 
re- 











C) Rose 


C) Lilae 


C) Violet 
Crabapple 


Name 
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The veranda of her Beverly Hills home as a setting for Miss Swanson 


Gloria! An Impression 


Gloria was a most unimportant and ordinary 
infant. Nobody anywhere recorded her birth 


| or greeted her arrival. 


Just one of the—how many babies is it— 
born every year. 

She grew into a plain, long-legged child, 
without promise of beauty. If there was any- 
thing notable about her, people who knew her 
then have told me, it was her sweetness of dis- 
position and her cheery, breezy desire to do for 
everybody and see that everybody was com- 
fortable and happy. 

Her father was a soldier of fortune—later an 
army officer, And between them existed a 
really strong bond, a deep and lasting affection. 
She talked to him—of her dreams, her ambi- 
tions. She confided in him all her girlhood 
secrets. He was the first real and intense love 
of her life. 

She went to high school in Chicago and 
various places. Just an ordinary-looking girl, 
a little heavy, grown inscrutable and silent. 
Nét picked out for popularity. Not in any 
way a leader or a divinity among her school- 
mates. 

“She was a nice enough kid,” a man in Chi- 
cago who once went to school with her told me, 
| “but sort of homely, I thought. We liked her 

| all right, but I don’t remember that we ever 
| paid much attention to her.” 

When she went home she helped with the 

| housework. They were poor. When she trav- 





| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 | 


eled from post to post with her father, her life 
was more exciting, but certainly not more 
opulent. 

Her father and mother were divorced during 
her early teens, and Gloria stayed with her 
mother. But her association with her father 
continued. Captain Swanson is a tremendous- 
ly interesting man today—a man of keen 
humor, facility of emotion, a fund of interesting 
and unusual experiences. 

Her debut into pictures is almost too well 
known to need more than a passing comment. 
Extra girl at the Chicago Essanay in 1916 in 
Chicago. Sennett comedies, first as extra, then 
as a featured player. Triangle comedies and, 
later, a chance on that lot to play a dramatic 
role (because they thought she could swim). 
Cecil de Mille. Paramount stardom. 

Today she is one of the best-selling and most 
popular stars in the business. When Para- 
mount demoted a number of stars, Gloria was 
one of the three they kept in stellar position— 
Pola Negri and Tommie Meighan being the 
other two. 

Her first marriage was to Wallace Beery— 
now one of the great character attors of the 
screen. 

She was madly in love with him. More in 
love, probably, than she has ever been before 

or since. But it wasn’t a happy marriage by 
any means. They had a home, it is true, but 
merely an average home. They were both 
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E all dread the life- 

less dullness that 
the years give tohair. To 
help keep the hair fresh, 
fluffy and full of lustre, 
Wildroot Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo should be used 
regularly. 








Its pure, creamy lather 
will keep health and 
youth in the scalp, glorify 
the hair with a delicate 
perfume of cleanliness, 
and keep it looking 
always lovely. 


Sold everywhere 
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working. And they quarrelled a good deal, 
| apparently, as two people of intense nature and 
strong passions will. 

Finally, she divorced him. 

I remember her so well in those days. I re- 
member the first time I ever saw her on the 
Triangle lot. 

Oh, she took the eye even then. That figure. 
Those alluringeyes. Thesubtle, sullen emotion 
of her face. 

Men on the lot stopped instinctively to 
look at her. 

But the women smiled a little. What clothes. 
| What a walk. What a restless, unstable, un- 
| settled personality. She wore a funny sailor 

hat over the heavy masses of unruly hair, the 
seams of her stockings were crooked, the white 
shoes were none too clean, the small bunches 
around her waistline showed where her under- 
| clothing was all wrong. 
| Now there was a designer on the Triangle lot 
| named Peggy Hamilton. A woman with an 
| eye for line, a vision for color and a genius for 
knowing what every woman should wear. I 
always hope that Gloria has not forgotten 





Peggy Hamilton. Peggy saw Gloria. And | 
with that instinct of hers and her Parisian | 


training, she saw something of the thing Gloria 
was to become, the butterfly still hidden in the 
| chrysalis. 

She dressed her for her first picture. 

Then began the transformation—that made 
Gloria Swanson, to my own taste, the most 
irresistibly beautiful creature on the screen 
I admit it. In so far as looks are concerned, 
I would rather look at Gloria than all the rest 
of them put together. I never have any idea 
what her pictures are about. I just like to 
gaze at her. 

There have been many influences in her life 
to bring about the completion of the miracle. 
Cecil de Mille, who groomed and trained her 
'for his first pictures: Elinor Glyn, whose in- 
timate association seems only now to be bear- 
ing fruit in a new fineness of manner and dig- 
nity of bearing. 

Her second husband, from whom she just 
obtained a divorce, was Herbert Somborn. It 
was easy to understand why she married him. 
A young New Yorker of the greatest possible 
polish. A man of somewhat impressive family 
connections. He had all the things Gloria was 

then reaching out for—striving to attain and 
acquire. 

Their first year seems to have been a blissful 

| dream. 

The birth of little Gloria Second its crowning 
happiness. 

But—it didn’t last. 








| (GLORIA is not self-centered, exactly. But it 
| is true that her work and her career and the 

things she stands for and does come first. She 
|is quite right in saying she should not marry. 
| Her life is quite full enough without the extra 
| care and demands of a husband. 

A complex creature. With unexpected shal- 
|lows and unexpected depths. Moods that 
| shimmer from gold to black. 

She is an ideal mother. Her devotion to her 
| daughter is remarkable. And I have never in 
|my life heard anyone talk more intelligently 
about child training or the development of a 

child’s nature and mind in the way they should 
| go than Gloria Swanson. 

I believe one of the most interesting hours I 

ever spent in my life was in discussing the 
| problem of bringing up children with Gloria. 


advanced. 


friends. She is aloof and defensive. And yet 

| she is charming. 

| I can think of no one on the screen whom it 

| will interest me more to see ten years from 
now. When you look back along the way she 

| has come and see what she has made of herself 
in the past ten years—it’s utterly intriguing to 


decade. 


prime of a woman’s beauty and charm. 
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| Her ideas are very,definite, very sane and very 


| She has only one ortwointimates—a very few | 


| think what she should be at the end of another 


And she will be only thirty-four then. The | 


He was 
waiting 
S she skipped down the stairs to 


meet him, she was confident 
she looked her best. 


Her hair was delightfully soft, fluffy 
and charmingly arranged, and it 
had that dainty fragrance she had 
so often envied. 


Men wondered at her loveliness, 
and women envied her popularity. 
But best of all—he knew that some- 
how she was different from any 
other girl. 


The secret of lovely hair is open to 
you, too. Even though one’s hair 
may be full of dandruff, dull— 
apparently lifeless, Wildroot Hair 
Tonic will bring out its hidden 
freshness and charm. 


After your Wildroot Shampoo, mas- 
sage Wildroot Hair Tonic into the 
scalp. Then notice the immediate 
results. Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


Sold 
p_ | everywhere 
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Miss Efffel Barrymore, 
whom Neysa McMein, the 
eminent artist, recently pro- 
claimed one of America’s 
most beautiful women, says: 


“Each tiny flake of the 
elusively fragrant Day 
Dream Powder is held in 
place as if by the loving 
touch of fairy hands: It 
stays on.”” 
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Send 25c—and your dealer’s 
name—for the Day Dream 
“Acquaintance Box” (contain- 
ing the Pertume, Face Powder 
Poudre Creme, Cold Cream 
and Soap). Address Dept. P. 
STEARNS — PERFUMER 
Creator of Sadira and |l’Amusette 
Established 1855 
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Only 2 days from New York, All-Year-Round Va- 
cationists’ Paradise. Ideal for Summer Vacations. 
Sailings twice weekly via Palatial Transatlantic Liners. 
Send for Illustrated Literature to 


Furness Bermuda Line, New York 
Or any Local Tourist Agent 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 ] 


License violations were breaking out all over 
the country. The next move in Kennedy’s 
mind was to take the exchanges away from 
these troublesome fellows, eliminate a vast deal 
of waste and turn the profits of the exchange 
system into the pockets of the Patents Com- 
pany group. 

Doubtless another contemplated step was to 
take the theaters too, giving the Patents Com- 
pany control from the making of the film clear 
down to the box-office—but that step never 
came, in the life of the Patents Company. 

Kennedy found opposition for his idea within 
his own group. The licensed film makers 
feared that any move to open their own ex- 
change system would alienate their customers. 
They were thriving. They wanted to let well 
enough alone. But Kennedy had his way of 
prevailing. His mind was made up. 

February 10, 1910, the motion picture world 
was excited to learn that the General Film 
Company of New Jersey had been incorporated 
at Trenton with a capitalization of two million 
five hundred thousand dollars! 

The motion picture is quite casual about 
millions now, but a two and a half million 
dollar corporation in 1910 was a stupendous 
thriller. 

The dry and formal incorporation announce- 
ment from Trenton gave little nourishment to 
the speculations of the motion picture men. 
The names were all strange and meaningless, 
being dummy incorporators carefully chosen 
by Kennedy. The new concern was to engage 
in the distribution of motion pictures. That 
was all. Here was the menace of a new trust! 

The exchange men talked, violently, vigor- 
ously and freely. 


"THE agents of Fighting Jeremiah Kennedy 
listened and reported. When it was all over 
he had the pulse of the situation neatly counted 
and a rather accurate estimate of what it would 
cost to buy the exchanges the “Trust” desired. 

Meanwhile, or rather simultaneously, just 
to keep the morale of the situation up, the 
Patents Company instituted a new action 
against the Imp, charging infringement spe- 
cifically of the Latham loop patent. 

| The talk of some impending move of the 
“Trust” grew stronger. It was the subject of 
nightly debates at secret meetings of the Inde- 
pendents held at the.Kessel & Baumann Em- 
pire Film exchange in Fourteenth street. Some- 
thing would have to be done to present a 
united front against the foe. 

Out of these conferences, the Motion Picture 
Distributing & Sales Company was formed, to 
ship the product of the Independents, collect 
the money for it—and, most important of all, 
deduct a percentage to go into a fund for the 
common defense in the legal wars of the Inde- 
pendents against the Motion Picture Patents 
Company. Carl Laemmle was chosen presi- 
dent of the Sales Company. 

Internal dissensions began to arise in the 
Sales Company at once. A split of the Inde- 
pendents impended even as they combined. 
| Nothing more was heard of the General Film 

Company of New Jersey. It had been but a 
shot fired to flush the game and stir up telltale 
talk and action. * 

But on April ro, a little handful of Patents 
Company executives and licensed film makers 
gathered in a hotel room at Portland, Maine. 

| There they concluded the legal details of in- 
corporating the General Film Company of 
Maine, capitalized at two millions. 

The incorporators quietly returned to New 
York and, unlike the New Jersey concern, noth- 
ing was heard from the General of Maine for 
some weeks. On May 27, 1910, the Film Index, 
organ of the “Trust,” announced the General 
Film ee a and its purchase of the ex- 
changes belonging to George Kleine in various 
cities, and the Lubin exchange in Philadelphia. 
Of course, it will be recognized at once that 
both Lubin and Kleine were closely identified 
with the Patents Company. Since 1908 Kleine 
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had been advocating the General Film Com- 
pany idea. 

The General Film Company launched out on 
a campaign of buying desirable exchanges. 
There were about sixty on Kennedy’s list, 
under the blotter on his flat-topped desk at 
52 Broadway. The method of purchase was 
neat and simple. The General offered for each 
exchange a predetermined price, also on Ken- 
nedy’s schedule, to be paid with a small initial 
sum of cash, an allotment of stock in the 
General, and the remainder in a series of well 
spaced installments against notes of the Com- 
pany. By this method the exchanges to be 
bought were to be made to pay for themselves 
out of their own profits. 

In the two years that followed General rather 
closely followed its plan. It became the most 
powerful organization the motion picture in- 
dustry has ever seen, or is ever likely to see. 

An interesting and little known fact is that 
General Film, the maker of so many millions, 
did not represent any investment whatever, 
unless one counts the fifteen thousand which 
Kennedy loaned the company at its incorpora- 
tion, just by way of having something in the 
center of the table. 

One of the earliest purchases of the General 
Film Company was the business of Percy 
Waters’ Kinetograph exchange. The name, 
however, remained Waters’ property. It was 
due to come back into the business and politics 
of the screen later. 

The impression that Waters had made at the 
time of Kennedy’s pursuit of the missjng Bio- 
graph print in the New York Roof raid now 
bore fruit. 

J. A. Berst, of Pathe, and Kennedy were in 
conference about the operation of General 
when Berst suggested Waters as general man- 
ager. 

“‘He’s the man,” Kennedy agreed in a flash, 
grinning at his recollection of the conflict 
some months before. And Waters was pre- 
vailed upon to take the job. 


AMEASURE of the scant faith that the 

licensed film makers of the Patents group 
held in the General Film project in the beginning 
is clearly indicated by the procedure of an early 
meeting of the board of directors. .The question 
before the meeting was the matter of a salary 
for their president, Jeremiah J. Kennedy. 

Kennedy had warily kept off the subject and 
no terms had been mentioned. The directors 
approached the subject with some timidity. 
This Kennedy was a hard, hard man. At last 
they presented their proposal — twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, and a commission of 
ten per cent of the General Film Company’s 
net profits. 

Kennedy listened gravely, with an unmoved 
poker face. 

There was a moment of alarm. 

There was a hastily added clause—‘“‘and we 
want to guarantee that the ten per cent will 
anount to at least twenty-five thousand more, 
making fifty thousand in all.” 

Kennedy drew up with dignity and raised 
his hand in protest. 

“No, boys—I will be a sport. I'll just take 
the ten per cent, even if it’s only a dime.” 

How much that contract amounted to may 
be calculated when it is known that General 
reached an annual net profit of as high as one 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year. 

When Kennedy retired from the motion pic- 
ture business some years after he took with 
him probably the most substantial fortune ever 
really taken out of the industry. And all this 
gained as an “employee.” All companies in- 
cluded, J. J. Kennedy owned a total of four 
shares of motion picture stock in his whole 
career, just enough stock to let him qualify as 
an officer and director. 

To the layman considering the days of 1910, 
it may seem peculiar that the General was able 
to buy all those film exchanges on its own 


































































terms. Why did not the owners refuse to sell? 
The answer is that quite a few did—and found 
themselves in trouble with the Motion Picture 
Patents Company, which thanks to Kennedy’s 
espionage system was nearly always able to 
find a justification for a cancellation of the 
exchange’s license. Without a license, no li- 
censed film—and the Independent field was 
fairly well filled already. 

The operations of the Independents were not 
hedged about with legal hazards alone. The 
Patents Company was making it as nearly 
impossible as possible for the unlicensed makers 
of pictures to get the raw materials of their 
product. 

The Eastman company at Rochester was in 
agreement, on the basis of the film patents, not 
to sell any film to other than the licensees of 
the Patents Company. The only other makers 
of film were European concerns, of which there 
were three of importance, Lumiere of Paris, 
who will be remembered as the inventor of the 
Cinemetographe, Austin Edwards of London, 
and the Agfa brand from Germany. Ship- 
ments were often irregular and the quality of 
the product was uncertain. None of the im- 
ported brands were as satisfactory as East- 
man’s and in this the “Trust” held a vast 
advantage. 


"THERE was one tiny loophole. The East- 
man company under its agreement sold 
limited amounts for the purposes of scientific 
investigation. Only little could be obtained in 
that way, but through various guises and 
agents, the Independents got what they could. 
Also, Eastman shipments to foreign countries 
were not restricted. The Imp engineered 
several large shipments to China via Vancouver 
and intercepted them on the docks at Van- 
couver to turn them about and send the film 
to New York. 

While the licensed makers of films of the 
Patents Company group were safeguarding the 
methods of the business with all of the secrecy 
possible the Moving Picture News, the Inde- 
pendent organ, was busy publishing every 
available fact of film making processes. 

Eugene Louis Lauste, the French mechanic 
we first discovered in an early chapter as a 
former Edison employee who built Major 
Latham’s first machine to project the motion 
picture on the screen, became the author, in 
1909, of a series of articles on the laboratory 
processes of film developing, printing, tinting 
and toning. 

An exhaustive series of articles quoted from 
British journals was published to show that the 
late William Friese-Greene, an English photog- 
rapher and pseudo-scientist, was in fact the 
real inventor of the motion picture. All this 
despite the fact that Friese-Greene’s claims had 
some years before been amply aired and inves- 
tigated in the Biograph-Edison war. If there 
had been any merit of priority in the conten- 
tions of the Englishman, Biograph would have 
proved it against Edison. 

But now Friese-Greene’s alleged inventions 
were held up to the world of the motion picture 
to justify and encourage the Independents. 

The tremendous prosperity of the licensed 
manufacturers plus a very evident American 
preference for American made pictures led J. A. 
Berst, representing Pathe of Paris, to urge the 
opening of a Pathe American plant for the 
making of pictures here for the vastly develop- 
ing American market. 

In April of 1910 the Pathe establishment 
started in a remodelled cash register factory in 
Bound Brook, New Jersey. Among the first 
players of the Pathe organization whose names 
may be remembered today were Paul Panzer 
and Octavia Handworth, who had been trained 
in the Vitagraph studios, Pearl White, a vaude- 
ville performer with a dash of picture expe- 
rience with the Powers Company, and Crane 
Wilbur. Louis Gasnier came from Pathe’s 
French studios to be the first director. 

At almost the same time the Pathe Weekly, 
a notable news reel which continues the out- 
standing success in its field today, was issued, 
with H. C. Hoagland its first editor. 
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At thirty every woman reaches a crossroads 
Will she develop~or merely age ? 


ET your imagination play with those two sentences, the title of 
an article by Ethel Barrymore which recently appeared in 


McCall’s Magazine. Sit down in front of your mirror and honestly 
analyze your appearance. Fine lines about the eyes and lips—a 
skin losing its freshness and vitality — these are the every-day 
tragedies that make maturity regarded with fear and hostility. 


Modern Women Stay Young By Using Clay 


You can prevent age from settling on your face. Even if its devastating work has 
begun, you can overcome it, The means is so simple, so logical. Clay is the answer. 


. The 
Clasmic 


Clay 
BEAUTIFIER 


Not ordinary clay, however, but Clasmic Clay — Boncilla Beautifier — imported 
clay of most remarkable smoothness, compounded with the finest known East 
India balsams—the purest, blandest clay you have ever seen. 


Do This For Your Complexion Tonight 


Wash your face in warm water and then gently spread Boncilla Beautifier over face 
and neck, The very first sensation is delightful—refreshing, invigorating, soothing. 


While this fragrant clasmic clay is drying, the rejuvenating balsams penetrate 
the pores, flushing them, cleansing them, stimulating them, removing every 
impurity; while its gently “‘pulling’”’ action builds up drooping facial muscles and 
restores a firm, rounded facial outline. 


When Boncilla Beautifier is dry, just remove it with a wet towel. 


Now Your Face Is Alive! 


Now you can look in your mirror unafraid. Note your smooth, firm, satin-soft 
skin, delicately radiant, free from the slightest suggestion of blackheads or 
pimples, or aging lines. Your face is young! 


Take Advantage of This Remarkable Free Offer! 


So that you may know for yourself that Boncilla Beautifier Clasmic Clay is 
just what you want, we want to send you a trial tube of Boncilla Beautifier 
absolutely free. Just mail the coupon below, with your name and address, and 
we will send you by return mail, our generous trial tube of Boncilla Beautifier, 
containing enough clasmic clay for two facial packs. Mail the coupon now. 


If you live in Canada, mail the coupon to 
CANADIAN BONCILLA LABORATORIES 
590 King Street, W., Toronto 

If in England, mail to 
H. C. QUELCH & CO. 

4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4 
Department Stores and Drug Stores Carry a Complete 
Line of Boncilla Preparations. Barber Shops and Beau- 
ty Shops give Boncilla Beautifier Clasmic Facial Packs. 


Mail the FREE coupon 















Boncilla Laboratories, Inc. Pho. 9-23 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Please send me introductory trial tube of 
Boncilla Beautifier free. 
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JorDrawing 


Careful, conscientious training by members 
of our faculty made this possible. Today, 
trained illustrators who draw pictures 
magazines, newspapers, etc., both men and 
women—earn $200.00 to $500.00 a month. 

The present splendid opportunities in this 
field have never been excelled. Thousands of 
publishers buy millions of dollars worth of 
illustrations every year. [Illustrating is the 
highest type of art. If you like to draw, let 
your talent make your fortune. Develop it. 
It takes practice, but so does anything worth 
while. Learning to illustrate is fascinating 
to anyone who likes to draw. 

The Federal Course is a Proven Result Getter. 

THE FEDERAL AUTHORS 

include such nationally known artists as Sid 
Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs and over fifty 
others. Exclusive, original lessons especially 
prepared by these famous artists are included 
in the Federal Home Study Course. 


SEND TODAY FOR “A ROAD TO BIGGER 
THINGS” 


Every young man and woman with a lik- 
ing for drawing should read this free book 
before deciding on their life’s work. It is 
illustrated and tells all about illustrating as 
a profession and about the famous artists 
who have helped build the Federal Course. 
It also shows remarkable work by Federal 
students. Just write your name and address in 
the margin below, mail it to us and we will 
send you a copy of the book free. Do it right 


now while you’re thinking about it. 





Federal School of Illustrating 
908 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn, 








Scenario Writers 


With its March issue PHOTODRAMATIST of 
Hollywood, for years friend, adviser and desk com- 
panion of writers, broadened its scope, enlarged from 
44 to 100 pages and put on a newdress. Itsnew nameis 


STORY WORLD 


and Photodramatist 


Its increasingly brilliant list of famous contributors 
makes it more valuable than ever to all who write 
creative fiction. 

You can not afford to be without this inspirational 
aid. Regular subscription price $2.50. But we 
will send it 6 months for $1 on receipt of this ad 
with your remittance. 


Photodramatist Publishing Co., Inc. 
6411 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 
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The news reel, however, took its origin in 
France with the Pathe Journal, beginning 
somewhat earlier. And in Paris in that day, 
the interest in news pictures was so great that 
a theater known as the Pathe Journal was 
maintained for the exclusive showing of news 


pictures. 


The motion picture was beginning to show 
evidences of an evolutionary tendency toward 
a much more complex form and a fuller devel- 
opment as a medium of expression. The rela- 
tion of the printed word in screen titles to the 
ensuing action was yet undeveloped and the 
titling of ’09 and ’10 was crude to the extreme. 

In many establishments, notably the Imp, 
big rolls of stock titles which could be used in 
most any drama were kept on hand, ready 
printed. The stock title list included all such 
vital expressions as, “The next day,” “Ten 


| years elapse,” “Happy ever afterward,” “For- 


given,” “‘Wedding bells,” and “One hour 
later.” The titles were hauled down by the 
yard and inserted where needed, by Jack 


| Cohen, Imp’s film editor. 


The student of motion picture technique will 


| find it of interest that the average motion pic- 


ture of 1909-10 contained only eighty feet of 
titles per reel of a thousand feet. The same 
screen footage today requires ordinarily close 
to two hundred and fifty feet of titles. The 
screen story of today cannot ali be told by the 
camera. 


But the dramatic picture in 1909 had not yet 
come into the well near absolute dominance of 
the theater screen which obtains today. Topi- 
cal subjects, camera records of actualities, still 
made up a pronounced percentage of the total 
output of motion pictures. 

One of the topical screen sensations of the 
fall of 09 was the Great Northern’s pictures of 
the arrival of Doctor Frederick Cook at Copen- 
hagen in Denmark, after his then entirely 
accredited discovery of the alleged North Pole. 
The Great Northern, as it was known in 
America, was the leading Scandinavian concern, 
better known in earlier days as the Nordisk. 
The Great Northern, was represented in New 
York by Ingvald C. Oes, who figured in many 
of the movements of the Independents with 
whom the Great Northern was aligned after 
the formation of the Patents Company. 

Reference to Doctor Cook recalls a slender 
but interesting connection with the motion 


| picture. When Cook came to New York to get 


out his book of North Pole adventures, chance 
brought into his service as secretary, Agnes 
Egan, now Agnes Egan Cobb. Agnes Egan 


| is interesting as the first woman to conduct a 
| motion picture exchange. She had been a sec- 


retarial employe in Wall street in 1908, when 
she saw business opportunity in the motion 
picture and came up town to open the Joselyn 
exchange, which sub-rented reels from Kessel 
and Baumann’s Empire Film Exchange. Ex- 
perience of the intricacies and devious channels 
of the film business perhaps well fitted Miss 
Egan for the transcribing and editing of Doctor 
Cook’s manuscript. For months she puzzled 
over the notes out of which his interesting, but 
slightly inaccurate, account of finding the 
North Pole was written. Cook’s notes were 


| written in such a tiny microscopic hand that 


Miss Egan had to read them with a microscope. 
After this literary digression in Polar fiction, 
Miss Egan returned to the motion pictures. 
The topical tendency which made so much of 
Doctor Cook on the screen was also exempli- 
fied in such pictures as Mark M. Dintenfass’ 
first production under his “Champion” brand, 
a picture purporting to cover the ride of Louis 
and Temple Abernathy, sons of Catch’em- 
Alive-Jack Abernathy, of Oklahoma, who came 
by pony from Oklahoma to New York, re- 
leased in July, 1910. It was all made in New 
Jersey. ; 
In story and topicals alike the one-reel pic- 
ture had, by this time, become fairly well 
established, but there was an abundance of 
“split reels,” which included a number of short 
comedies and sometimes scenic bits. Biograph, 
of the licensed manufacturers, notably issued 
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many split reel comedies held in special esteem. 
It was in that busy Biograph school of film 
comedy that the fundamentals of the screen 
comedy art were established. 

The first significant breaking over to multi- 
ple reels came from the European studios, not- 
ably with the “Fall of Troy,” and other like 
subjects equally unsuitable for American con- 
sumption. The motion picture theater was not 
yet prepared to believe that the public would 
be interested in any subject that occupied more 
than one reel, or fifteen minutes of screen time. 

In the fall of ’09 Commodore Blackton, at 
Vitagraph, produced “The Life of Moses” in 
five reels. But it was released a reel at a time, 
one reel a week for five weeks, beginning in 
January, 1910. No theater thought of trying 
to present a full five reel show. They did not 
consider Moses a big enough drawing card. 

Vitagraph followed this pretentious effort 
with a three reel version of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” also released a reel at a time, in July 
of the same year. 

The birth of the feature picture, which today 
dominates the program of every motion pic- 
ture theater, is to be traced back through the 
legitimate theater. 


Wwrt appears to have been the beginning 
of the feature movement, interestingly 
enough, is to be accredited to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1909, where five years before John P. Harris 
and Harry Davis of the Grand Opera House 
started the motion picture theater movement 
in the East, liberating the film art from the con- 
strictions of vaudeville programs. In this 19009, 
P. P. Craft, a showman of experience, with 
Colonel Cody, went into the film business with 
Harris and Davis. 

Craft thought he saw opportunity for motion 
picture entertainment on a grander scale. He 
was full of the show instinct and an apprecia- 
tion of the public’s liking for things done in a 
spectacular way. He arranged to put out a 
screen road show to be called “Harry Davis 
Motion Pictures—— Direct from the Grand 
Opera House, Pittsburgh!” The plan was fine, 
but pictures of a quality to support a road show 
charging fifty cents admissions in legitimate 
theaters were not to be had. 

Craft’s next step was to plan production. If 
he could not buy the pictures he wanted he 
would proceed to make them. He was inspired 
of the notion that “The Life of Buffalo Bill” 
would make a drawing title. He pursued the 
Buffalo Bill show and overtook it on the lot at 
pedir pa Pa. Craft dickered for a con- 
tract and got it, paying Major Lillie, Colonel 
Cody’s manager, a thousand dollars in paper 
bills across the ticket wagon counting table. 

In New York, Craft found P. A. Powers 
sufficiently alert to outside opportunities, amid 
the turmoil of the battles of the industry, to 
be interested. Powers and Craft became part- 
ners in the project. Paul Panzer, who had 
made his screen debut with Vitagraph, was 
employed as director. They proceeded to shoot 
large quantities of film. When the shooting 
was all over and the dust settled in the editing 
room it was found that the only usable film was 
that portion of Colonel Cody’s story devoted 
to the Wild West show. The picture was 
assembled in three reels and offered for state’s 
rights sale. 

Hyman Winik bought the first state, Cali- 
iornia, and opened with the picture in San 
Francisco. The picture was a pronounced 
success. Craft ol Powers divided a net profit 
of fifty thousand dollars, which in that period 
was a sensational figure for a single picture. 

This first feature was, of course, an Inde- 
pendent, or unlicensed, production. It caused 
many exhibitors to become Independents, 
sometimes against their will, as the Patents 
Company cancelled the licenses of all theaters 
playing unlicensed films. 

It is significant that the feature picture be- 
gan with the Independents. It so continued 
through all the history of the time. 

In the midst of the legal difficulties of the 
Independents, just when they were hardest 
pressed by the legal armies of the Motion Pic- 


















ture Patents Company, there appeared an un- 
expected promise of escape in the guise of a 
timely invention, a new and presumably non- 
infringing camera. 

And once again, after these many years since 
their launching from the workshops of Thomas 
A. Edison, at Orange, the destinies of the 
phonograph and the motion picture met, by a 
most curiously circuitous route. 

Down in Washington, back in 1895-6, C. 
Francis Jenkins, after the termination of his 
connection with Thomas Armat, with whom 
he had worked on an early phase of the pro- 
jection machine invention, had become con- 
cerned with motion picture exhibitions at the 
phonograph parlors conducted by the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company in Washington, Bal- 
timore and Atlantic City. This connection had 
resulted subsequently in the acquisition of 
some of Jenkins devices and a claim on an 
interest in a patent which had been issued to 
Armat and Jenkins. There was a jumble of 
litigation involved and for many years the 
patent rights, regardless of what their merit 
may have been, reposed sleeping in the Co- 
lumbia Company’s safe. 

Now in 1909 Joseph Bianchi, who had been a 
recording expert for the Columbia concern and 
a master of intricate mechanics, sought out 
Paul Cromelin, vice-president of the Columbia 
Company, to interest him in a new and re- 
markable camera for the making of motion 
pictures. 

Together Bianchi and Cromelin went down 
to Brooklyn Bridge to make a test of the 
camera. There was a tinge of coincidence in 
their selection of this spot. Down under the 
bridge at their feet stood the old red brick 
building at 35 Frankfort street, where fifteen 
years before, that historic night in February of 
1895, Woodville Latham’s eidoloscope threw 
the first motion picture on the screen. 

Cromelin was struck with the significance of 
the invention that Bianchi set before him. 
The Bianchi camera performed the amazing 
feat of recording motion pictures upon a nega- 
tive film‘in continuous movement. Instead of 
the start and stop intermittent motion of the 
Edison cameras, and all other cameras in the 
world, Bianchi used an optical system involv- 
ing a cylindrical lens which bent the light rays 
and let the image follow the film as it traveled. 
This camera, therefore, did not require the 
Edison intermittent movement or the Latham 
loop for supplying slack in the film to take up 
the inertia of the start and stop, that came six- 
teen times a second in the Patents Company 
cameras. 


HIS was in the nature of a mechanical revo- 

lution. It promised to upset the whole 
foundation upon which the Motion Picture 
Patents Company had been formed. 

Cromelin was vastly interested, but his asso- 
ciates of the Columbia Phonograph Company 
were not. They thought exceedingly little of 
the motion picture business ahd its embattled 
chieftains. In time Cromelin, however, pre- 
vailed sufficiently to proceed with a plan in 
behalf of the Independents. Upon the basis 
of the purchase of patents from C. Francis 
Jenkins, Columbia claimed ownership of the 
basic principles of the projection machine, and 
by virtue of the Bianchi camera, purchased 
from the inventor, Columbia possessed also an 
independent method of making pictures for the 
screen. 

The Independents, weltering in patent prose- 
cutions, were called together and heard a pro- 
posal that they buy licenses from the Columbia 
Company, to use the new Bianchi camera and 
operate under the shelter of the combined 
camera and projection machine patents. 

The proposal was greeted with a glad ac- 
claim. A majority of the Independents took 
out licenses forthwith, among them P. A. 
Powers, Mark Dintenfass, with his Champion 
brand pictures, and Edwin Thanhouser, who 
was just entering the field. 

This Thanhouser, incidentally, is worthy of 
special note here because of the well ordered 
steps of his entry into the art of the motion 
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About a girl who couldn’t 


stop loving 


“One of the ‘biggest’ pictures made in years is ‘The White Rose’ 
because it is so very, very human . . . comesas near being a REAL 
picture as we have seen in years . . . It is an unqualified success . . . 
and Mae Marsh reaches out and twangs away at a mighty sad little 
symphony on one’s heart strings, and never strikes a discord.” 


—Don. Allen in Eve. World. 


*‘Aimed straight at your heart, it hits the mark —boldly tearing away 
the old dual standard of morals, and showing man accepting blame 
for the sin along with the woman — inspiring and moving—One of 
the finest things D. W. Griffith has ever made. And if you want to see 
art in the cinema, see Mae Marsh as “Teasie.’” 


— Quinn Martin in the World. 


’ “It easily ranks with the most important pictures made in America. 


The acting is magnificent; as fine as the screen can boast.’’—The Sun. 


***The White Rose’ is indeed a triumph for its splendid cast.” 
—P. W. Gallico in The News. 


** It is the best picture Mr. Griffith has made since‘ The Birth of a Nation’ — 
Try as you may to resist its appeal, it will make you smile, laugh 
and weep—The dawning of love between the preacher and this 
flowerlike girl magnificent, one of the most gloriously beautiful passages 
in all Mr. Griffith's pictures—Once you are into the heart of the 
story, it is inescapable.” —Leo Pollock, Eve. Journal. 


“A singularly fine picture—and the treatment of the big dramatic 
moments is superb—lIt is beautified and exalted by the presence of that 
exquisite creature, Mae Marsh, the divinely inspired. The scenes are 
marvelously beautiful.” —Robert Sherwood in The Herald. 


**For Griffith is a great poet.” 
— Max Reinhardt, famous German Producer. 


‘Another pictorial and sentimental gem—Doubtful if the Magician 
Griffith has ever done anything finer — An unusually superior picture, 
and one that reaches the heart with its presentation of a new angle of 
the moral code; and establishes the dual responsibility in the moral 
code in which the woman pays perhaps, but not alone.” 

—Journal of Commerce. 


“Again ‘The White Rose’ proves Griffith the master of the screen 
technique—sways the audience—a very human bit of life with a 
very strong heart appeal.” —Morning Telegraph. 


***The White Rose’ is sermon, poem, and great love drama, all in one, 
with laughter full of tears—presenting the big moments in little lives; 
beauty in simple and even sordid things; the basic principle in 
which the world — yours and mine—actually moves. It sends one 
home with something unforgettable, with a heart hunger for a better 
humanity.” —Sophie Irene Loeb, famous publicist and 

president of the Child Welfare Board. 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S 


‘The White Rose’ 


For Release by the United Artists Corporation 
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Watch It Clean 
the Toilet Bowl 


; 


Watch its work! 
into the toilet bowl. 


the can. Flush! 


Watch every stain, discoloration, incrusta- 
tion disappear, See how the porcelain shines, 
No em ing. No scouring. 


Sani-Flush is made for just this purpose. 
It cleans closet bowls. It cleans and purifies 
the hidden, unhealthful trap. It destroys 
all foul odors. It will not harm plumbing 
connections, There is nothing else like 


Sani-F lush. 
Always keep Sani-Flush handy in the 


bathroom. 


Sprinkle Sani-Flush 


Follow directions on 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


ani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 








For theComplexion 
—for Freckles 
—for the Skin 
Originated by Prof. 1. Hubert 
Popular Since 1874 
Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 
If your dealer can’t supply bes 
you, send money-order direct. 
Write today for free booklet, 
“How She Won a Husband,”’ 
- testimonials and beauty 
nts. 
Prof. 1. Hubert, Dept. 893, Toledo, Ohio 


s’ostpaid. Send 
* Money-Order. 


Learn Cartooni — 
At Home—in Your Spare ~~ eg 


from the school that has trained so 
many successful cartoonistsoftoday 
earning from $50 to $200 and morea 
week. The Landon Picture Chart 
Method of teaching makes original 
drawing easy to learn. Send 6c in 
stam psforfullinformationandchart 
to test your ability: Also state age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1407 National Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


| picture. While a large majority of the makers 
of motion pictures were plunged into the busi- 
ness as the result of the whims of chance, 
Edwin Thanhouser did it with calm delibera- 
tion and forethought. Thanhouser had accu- 
mulated a modest fortune as a dramatic pro- 
ducer with a German stock company in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He was ready to quit the stage 
when the motion picture intrigued his fancy. 
He came to New York and went about investi- 
gating and inquiring. There were conferences 
and conversations with Rich G. Hollaman, of 
the Eden Musee in Twenty-third street, still 
something of a national institution of the 
motion picture, beginning back in the days 
when it offered the Lumiere cinemetographe in 
competition with the Armat Vitascope at Kos- 
ter & Bials. And from Adam Kessel of the 
‘Bison Life Motion Pictures,’ made by the 
New York Motion Picture Corporation, Than- 
houser gathered further information and assur- 
ance. 

So in an old skating rink converted into a 
studio Thanhouser began operations in March 
of 1910, in New Rochelle, New York, the town 
known to the world by musical comedy fame 
as “Forty-five. Minutes from Broadway” and 
known for that only. 

But in New Rochelle at Thanhouser’s studio 
many an important screen career took its 
beginnings, and there Thanhouser rapidly 
increased his fortune. 


N the advertising of Thanhouser and many of 

the other Independents, the phrase “‘Colum- 
bia Licensed” was flung bravely across the 
page as their reply and defy to the Motion 
Picture Patents Company with its licensed 
studios, licensed exchanges and licensed pro- 
jection machines. 

To give the gesture its full dramatic worth, 
some of these advertisements, notably those of 
P. A. Powers, carried large and imposing illus- 
trations of a figure of Miss Columbia pointing 
to an imposing shield with the imposing words 
of announcement. The advertisement looked 
as official as the great seal of the United States 
of America.’ 

It was intended to give courage to the theater 
men out in the provinces, who were not a little 
intimidated by the ponderous and thunderous 
announcements being made by the Patents 
Company. 

But the very word “‘license” was malodorous 
in the nostrils of the Independents. It stood 
for everything that was in their way. It was 
back of all their troubles. It was the fighting 
word of 1909-10. An elegant sample of the 
fighting literature of the time was issued by 
Joseph R. Miles, an Independent exchange 
man. It was a pamphlet which quoted the 
Patents Company’s printed statements about 
its license system. In the quoted passages, 
however, Miles revised the orthography to 
make it appear “LICEnsed manufactures, 
| LICEnsed exchanges, LICEnsed_ projections 
| machines,” etc. Over it all he printed a title, 
| “A LOUSY STATEMENT from the PAT- 
ENTS COMPANY.” 

Certain technical difficulties arose concern- 
ing the Bianchi camera, else the history of the 
period might have been vastly different. Be- 
cause of the complexity and delicacy of the 
device by which a still image was made to 
pursue and keep step with a given space on 
a rapidly moving film, the camera required the 
constant attention of a highly skilled operator. 
The Independents had few expert cameramen. 
Largely their staffs were recruited from among 
the helpers and minor workers in the dark 
rooms of the licensed studios. In the hands of 
these half-experienced operators the results to 
be obtained with the Bianchi camera were often 
speculative. 

But in the early period of the Columbia 
licenses, Paul Cromelin, who had fathered the 
license idea and who alone of the phonograph 
concern’s staff was interested, was called away 
to Mexico on phonograph business for a con- 
siderable period. Also Joseph Bianchi, selling 
his camera patents to Cromelin, went away to 
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Atlanta, where he conducted a motion picture 
theater, tar trom the bickering, embittered 
struggles of the film makers in New York. 

Meanwhile the Columbia licensed Indepen- 
dents were turning back to their old infringing 
versions of the Edison patented camera, under 
various covers of secrecy. 

Dintenfass had his boiler iron camera for- 
tress} to conceal the machine {from even the 
actors and none of the Independent studios 
could be entered without passing the scrutiny 
of the guards. 

Meanwhile “‘ Columbia Licensed” continued 
the outward cloak of the new authority, yet to 
be tried in the fire of litigation. An expedient 
of typical screen strategy of the day was 
adopted by several of the Independents. They 
purchased from the unsuspecting Columbia the 
cases, or boxes, of the Bianchi camera, and then 
concealed within them the operating mechan- 
ism of their old infringing cameras. With this 
camouflaged machine they ventured forth on 
location about New York, tight in the face of 
the Patents Company investigators. Now and 
then by a mistake in maneuvering the gumshoe 
investigators got close enough to hear the 
familiar click of the Edison intermittent 
movement and the next day the papers in a 
new injunction suit would be served. , 

When Cromelin returned from Mexico, he 
found the Columbia Company again consider- 
ably annoyed with the motion picture end of 
its affairs. ' 

To the phonograph officials the motion picture 
situation was a jumbled war of strange, eva- 
sive, dodging irresponsibles. 

A considerable number of the “Columbia 
Licensed”’ Independents had inconveniently 
forgotten to pay their license fees and the 
whole project looked too complex, difficult, and 
unprofitable. 


HE end of the Columbia License sally into 

motion picture history came quietly and 
secretly in the summer of ro11, after a period 
in which many of the affairs of this chapter 
had passed. Paul Cromelin was still convinced 
of the vast potential value of the combined 
projection machine and camera rights of the 
Columbia. When the Independents expressed 
their indifference, he turned to the other side. 
Approaching Frank L. Dyer, of Edison, an 
executive of the Patents Company forces, he 
negotiated a sale of the Columbia’s motion 
picture patent interests. How much the Pat- 
ents Company paid remains a secret, but the 
first payment was ten thousand dollars. This 
step completed the Patents Company’s acquisi- 
tion. It now owned all that there was to be 
had of patent rights in the world on processes 
of making motion pictures. If developments 
had again brought the Columbia license into a 
position of special significance the Patents 
Company would have been able to surprise the 
Independents with an unsuspected and new 
legal ambush. But by the vicissitudes of liti- 
gation and the turn of affairs the Bianchi- 
Columbia rights went into the vaults of the 
Patents Company with that purchase, never 
to see the light of day again. 

“Columbia Licensed” had been swept into 
the limbo of the unimportant past before 
occasion arose to make it the text of a new 
era of litigation. ” 

While the affairs of this chapter were un- 
folding in the intensely complex development 
of the business of the motion picture, the simple 
factor of New York weather was exerting a 
pressure toward a change in the geography of 
the industry. 

The sunshine of the South, in Cuba, Florida 
and even remote California, began to lure the 
cameras of the picture makers. 

The rush to Los Angeles was about to begin, 
and with the invasion of California, new names 
and faces were coming to the screen. 

Hollywood, now the west end of Broadway, 
was being planted to oranges and lemons then. 

The early days of the motion pictures in 
California will be the subject of the next 
chapter. 


[ TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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Love and Let Love 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 | 


manager. ‘‘He’s crabbed my best stunts. 
You know that big ball and reception I was 
planning?” 

“Ves ” 


“Well, he says there’s nothing doing. He’s 
throwing me down. He could grab off columns 
of space for me—but he’s nix on everything ex- 
cept his three-times-a-day stuff and he says he 
wouldn’t be doing that only his contract makes 
him. I never was so disappointed in a feller in 
all my life.” 

Berenice was conscious of a strange admix- 
ture of emotions. The paramount feeling in 
the matter was one of keen disappointment in 
Cyril Harrington. He was nice—wonderfully 
nice—there was no denying that, but he did 
not at all conform to her ideas of what a movie 
star should actually be. 

He was neither upstage nor dominant. She 
resented the fact that she felt entirely at ease 
with him. Why, he wasn’t any different from 
dozens of men she knew, and she had looked 
forward eagerly to meeting a flaming person- 
ality. Cyril Harrington impressed her as a 
mighty nice chap, and that was all. 

Long before the hour of his first personal ap- 
pearance the house was filled to suffocation 
with ladies of all ages and conditions of 
servitude who wished to glimpse in the flesh 
the young gentleman who had—upon the 
screen—made love a fine art. The house man- 
ager had insisted upon a certain clause in the 
contract which demanded that Cyril appear in 
desert costume. He strolled into the glare of 
the spotlight and thrilled the feminine breasts 
with his screen smile. There was a chorused 
A-a-a-ah! of horrified delight and then a tidal 
wave of applause. The estimable ladies leaned 
forward in their seats, eyes focussed intently 
upon the turbaned figure, lips parted eagerly. 
It was as though each arrogated unto herself 
the delicious danger of his amorous presence. 

Berenice opened the tiny door of her box 
office and viewed the performance with keen 
interest. For the first time Cyril Harrington 
appeared to be the man she expected. There 
was the strutty screen bearing, the arrogant 
smile, the ruthless demeanor which brooked 
opposition from no person of the opposite gen- 
der. Berenice shivered delightedly and her 
original terror of this magnificent being revived. 

The short, stereotyped address was con- 
cluded, the theater rocked with gasping en- 
thusiasm, Cyril Harrington disappeared. And 
ten minutes later he stood at Berenice’s elbow. 

“Bunk,” was his terse comment. 


AGAIN she experienced a start of disap- 
pointment. Also she once more felt en- 
tirely at ease and was angry at herself—and at 
Cyril—because she did. What right had he to 
rob her of the keenest pleasure of the greatest 
experience of her life? She flung around on 
him irascibly. 

“Gosh! Bunk is right. Upon the stage you 
had me scared pink for fear something elegant 
was about to happen to me, and now when you 
show up right alongside I see you ain’t nothing 
but an ordinary guy—and hardly that.” 

He grinned. ‘Women bore me,” he an- 
nounced. “Not you—no, indeed, not you. 
But women as a whole. You’d think I was 
planning to elope with the whole caboodle of 
‘em, the way they eye me. Asa matter of fact, 
there’s hardly one I wouldn’t be scared to 
death of if I was alone with her.” 

“Even me?” 

“No! Not you. Because between us, I 
know I’m not going to get fresh with you and 
you know it, too. It’s a relief to be ith 
another girl who understands that I’m nothing 
to be frightened of.” 

Her brow puckered. “Another?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Who’s this other one?” 

He became suddenly serious. ‘“I’d sure like 
to talk to you about her. Private.” 

“The story of your life, huh?” 
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Millions Now Beautify 
Their Eyes 
~ With This Amazing New Liquid 


The woman of good taste is no longer satisfied with half her attractiveness. She 
wantsto look always her very best—as enchanting and fascinating as is possible. 


That is why women in every walk of life 
are today using Lashbrow Liquid—the amaz- 
ing discovery that gives instant beauty to the 
eyes. One touch makes even the scantiest 
lashes seem long and sweeping. One touch 
makes the scraggliest brows well-arched and 
lustrous. The eyes are framed in new fasci- 
nation! 


Lashbrow Liquid is daintily applied with 
a brush. It is waterproof, and positively will 
not run, rub off or smear. And it cannot 


make the lashes hard or brittle because it 
contains natural oils which make them silken, 


Free Trial Package 


For generous trial package of Liquid 
Lashbrow and dainty brush with which 
to apply it, write Lashbrow Laboratories, 
Dept. 29, 37 West 20th Street, New York 
City, enclosing 10c to cover mailing expense. 
Full size packages, satisfaction guaranteed, 
at all good toilet goods counters. 
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“You said it.” 

“Well—shoot.” 

**Can’t—here. 
last show tonight . 

Her eyes narrow ed. “Now listen... 

“G’wan; you know I’m not going to try any- 
thing with you. You think you ought to be 
scared of me but you couldn’t be to save your 
life. Haven't you ever been out walking?” 

“YVe-e-es.”” 

“And didn’t you come through safe?” 

“Mm-hmm! But them fellers wasn’t ex- 
actly the ruthless type.” 

“Well, a minnow is ruthless with women 
compared to me. I’m no more at ease with a 
girl than a six-year-old kid is with the boogey 
man. But of course if you think—”’ 

“Shucks! I reckon if I’ve just naturally got 
to take a chance, it might as well be with you. 
Is it tonight?” 

“Tonight is correct. 
knock off?” 

“Eleven.” 

“Until.then,” he said, and he strolled away. 

Throughout the long, somnolent afternoon 
Berenice was the victim of delightful uncer- 
tainty. She felt that she was toying with fire 
and her clothes were not fashioned of asbestos. 


If we could go out after the 


” 


What time do you 


TH ERE was an intriguing doubt about what 
the night held forth. Beneath her appre- 
hension there was a nebulous desire that he 
might conform more closely to his screen char- 
acter than to the flaccid normality she had 
glimpsed. An ideal had been shattered and 
Berenice could not in an instant readjust her 
preconceived ideas of the man’s personality. 

She halfway expected him to call for her in a 
lavender limousine, but he did nothing of the 
kind. He did, however, invite her into a soft- 
drink stand for an ice-cream soda where she 
experienced keen regret because no one recog- 
nized him. “It’s my clothes,” he explained in 
answer to her unspoken question. “ Folks have 
the idea that I should go through the streets in 
a turban, dragging beauteous damsels by the 
hair of the head.” 

It was only after they had surrounded the 
sodas with themselves and attained the broad 
moonlit expanse of the city’s chief residential 
boulevard that he touched upon the subject 
which lay nearest his heart. 

‘Never mind the girl’s name,” he started. 
“She isn’t in pictures anyway. But she’s a 


| corker, and she thinks about the same of me 
that you do.” 


|i 





“Meaning?” 

“That I’m a poor fish.” 

“Gosh! You?” 

“Yes—me. For three months I’ve been try- 
ing to get that girl to foxtrot with me up to the 
altar and all she does is to give me the laugh.” 

“ Ain’t you even engaged?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because,” he said, “I have never had the 
nerve to propose.” 

“Aw say—” 

“On the level I haven’t. I get tongue-tied.” 

** Ain’t you even kissed her?” 

“Holy smoke! No!” 

“Why not?” 

**She’d get sore.” 

Miss Berenice: Rogers stopped in her tracks. 
“Now listen to me, Mr. Cyril Harrington—I 
can stand kidding as well as the next one, but 
Taint no boob. Their ain’t no man living in this 
century which is as big a sap as you claim you 
are.” 

” But she wouldn’t dream of letting me kiss 

| her.” 

“Letting! Great Grandmother! girls don’t 
men kiss ’€m these days. They expect to be 
strongarmed. Ain’t you acting that way all the 
time? Ain't kissing girls your regular day’s 
work? Ain’t that what you get paid for?” 

“Sure—but that’s picture stuff.” 

“Picture stuff—sure. But you know what 
you and those other heavy lovers of the screen 

| have done—you’ve established a style in love- 
| making. Any girl which can’t get made love to 
| Cyril Harrington fashion thinks that the bird 
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she’s with is the cheese. My Gawd! I can’t 
get over it—you waiting for a girl to ask you 
please to kiss her! Excuse me while I chuckle.” 

“All right—I reckon it’s funny to you. But 
it isn’t to me.” Silence fell between them for a 
moment, and then: “What would you have me 
do?” 

“Grab her. Fling them sinewy arms of 
your’n around her ruby waist and implant a 
little passion on her supple lips. Treat her 
rough. Make her understand that you’re the 
superior male.” 

“But,” he explained, “I’m not.” 

“You make me tired. You gimme a pain. 
You aint got the git-up-and-git of a jellybean. 
You don’t deserve to marry no girl. And it 
wouldn’t be so bad if you wasn’t acting grand 
every day. Say—there ain’t a dame living— 
and mighty few dead—which wouldn’t leave 
their happy home for some of the caveman 
stuff you’re always pulling. They love it. No 
woman never gives in because she just wants 
to, but because she wants to be made to want 
to. She likes to think she can’t help it and 
whatever happens is the guy’s fault, if any. 
When are you gonna see this dame again?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve got three more weeks 
booked on this tour.” 

“And you're really terrible crazy about 
her?” 

He hesitated for one brief instant. 
guess I am.” 

“Huh!” she mocked, “You guess you am. 
If a guy ever just guessed he was nuts about 
me, I’d brain him. When I get he- -vamped I 
want it done powerful and complete.” 

“Well,” he sighed, ‘‘maybe she does, too. 
But I don’t believe it.” 

“That’s because you don’t know anything 
about women, Cyril, and you don’t under- 
stand what you know.” 


“Yes, I 


UESDAY morning found Mr. Harrington 

deluged with mail and harassed by com- 
mittees which struggled ineffectually to snare 
him. He sought sanctuary in Berenice’s box 
office and they chatted like old friends. 

A night of intensive thought had served only 
to add to her puzzlement regarding this mas- 
culine anomaly who taught a nation to make 
love and yet was himself the rankest novice. 
Her early suspicion that he was posing was 
utterly dissipated by the frank terror with 
which he dodged earnest committee-members 
and the look of horror which flashed in his eyes 
each time some ardent female cornered him 
for a personal interview. 

“ Ain’t you got no pep at all?”’ she queried. 
“Ain’t you learned nothing from them wild 
parties in Hollywood?” 

“Yes,” he admitted frankly, “I have. I’ve 
learned that the odds are all against the man 
who tries to fill an in-between straight. I have 
learned, in fact, about everything there is to 
learn in connection with a male world. But so 
far as women are concerned—” 

“There ain’t no such thing as wild parties 
without women, is there?” 

“T guess there is. I’ve been on ’em.” 

“In Hollywood?” Incredulously. 

“In Hollywood.” 

“Gosh! You ain’t doing a thing to me, Cyril. 
First of all I thought you walked around with 
two vamps in each hand. Second I thought 
you'd never notice me at all and then if you did 
that you’d try to get fresh. And third I 
thought all Hollywood parties were wild,woolly 
and sexy ... and here you come along; a 
nice, rosy-cheeked kid which is scared of 
women and tell me that the wildest thing you 
ever done in Hollywood was to grab off the 
fourth ace. Honest, Cyril, you’re too good to 
be true. Or too true to be good: gosh knows 
which.” 

That afternoon he suggested a repetition of 
their stroll. She accepted with alacrity. She 
found herself strangely attracted to this modest, 
unassuming young man, and as she expressed 
it that night on a secluded park bench— 

“Every once in so often I got to kick myself in 
the shins to remember that you’re Cyril Har- 
rington, the great movie star.” 
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“Forget it,” he commanded. “I’m sick and 
tired of all this publicity bunk. That’s why I 
like you—you’re willing to let me act natu- 
rally.” 

When they parted at the door of her board- 
ing house he gazed deep into her eyes. 

“Darned if you aren’t the prettiest girl I 
know.” 

“Huh! Maybe you don’t know how to act 
it, but you sure can talk.” 

“Tf I could act it, I’d kiss you good-night.” 

“Tf you kissed me good-night; you’d kiss me 
good-bye, too.” 

“You don’t mean you’ve never been kissed?” 

“Not hardly. I’ve been kissed more’n a 
dozen times maybe. But there aint a guy 
which ever planted no affection on my lips 
which didn’t get regretful pretty soon after.” 

He sighed and turned away. “‘ Anyway,” he 
flung over his shoulder. ‘I want to.” 

Phe following morning Berenice’s landlady 
stopped her in the hallway. Mrs. Moriarty 
was an ample and worthy widow lady with 
rigid ideas regarding the proprieties. She had | 
read voluminously of the fiction which was — 

opular in the nineties and was surfeited with 
Loeiadion concerning the precipices _ To Have the Charm of Lovely Eyes —— 


which all girls constantly walk. 
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“Honey,” she said, “you had better be’ CF. all one’s features, surely none can contribute quite so 
watching your oe? a? more closely. , much to one’s beauty as the eyes. Now, since the coming 
Meaning Cyril Harrington?” queried of Kurlash, one may greatly increase their natural loveliness 
Berenice with disarming directness. : a Al 
“Meaning him. I've seen the lad’s pic- without resorting to the application of artificial means ! 


tures, Berenice, and I'll say he’s positively em- 


barrassing the way he handles young ladies.” 
“He is—kind of. On the screen.” 
“‘One of these times you’re gonna let your ay te 


guard down, my child, and then—” 
“And then he won’t know it. He’s just a The Natural Eyelash Curler 
nice unspoiled kid, Mrs. Moriarty. I’m so 
safe with him I think there must be something 
the matter with me. It’s downright insulting, 
the courtesy he treats me with. You’d think I 
was a grandmother.” 
“Well,” expostulated the portly lady. 
“You ain’t. And one of these midnights some- 


imparts a graceful upward curl to the eyelashes. Its effect is striking. It 
opens up the eyes—they appear larger, brighter. More light enters them 
and they assume new life, sparkle, expressiveness. It is surprising to find 
how delightfully it improves the winsomeness of one’s entire appearance. 
And Kurlash does it so naturally. Not even heat is required. There is 
nothing else like it. 






















thing is going to happen.” Kurlash is a dainty, attractive, gold-filled device and comes in a handsome 
“T almost: wish you was right, Mrs. M. He container with individual mirror within the cover. It makes a splendid gift. 

spends his time telling me how crazy he is It’s something, too, that does not 

about some Eastern dame which can’t see him need continual replacement. Once 

at’all.” purchased, one has it for all time. 
“‘She’s crazy, then,” exploded the other. “If The newest thing to occupy a coveted : 

I was a bit younger and more shapely—Any- place on the dressing table, it may 

way, Berenice, remember, you’ve got the not. yet be sold by your dealer. If 

looks. I guess you’re even as pretty as some of not, we will send one to you, charges 

these here movie queens. Anda guy which can prepaid, | the purchase pe, $5. a 

love like Cyril Harrington is just naturally cain lak enter dae t. a gue 

bound ‘to keep in practice. From what I antee absolute satisfaction or your 

gather you’re the handiest one in this town for money will be refunded in full. If you 

him to practice on.” want further information, address 


The Stickel Company, Inc. 


yHt night he talked considerably less 384 Cottage St., Rochester, N. Y. 


about the gelid maiden whom he loved and 
considerably more about himself. She liked | IK, 
his frank ingenuousness and gave eager ear to 
the recital of his ambitions, his failures of the | Be <9", 4 ‘2 ! 
yast and his hopes for the future. But the| FF v Wri : 
 ieht after that—Thursday—he steered the DEALERS: ee ft ty 
conversation in her direction. 

“You aren’t always expecting to work in a 
moving picture theater box office, are you?”’ 


““No-o. I don’t guess so. But I don’t know 
no railroad presidents which needs secretaries 
right now and no millionaire ain’t thrown his 
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hicks,” he said with unnecessary emphasis. “I | ff REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
wonder if you realize how you’d look in a real | 


Beautiful.” Write for Elizabeth Arden’s 
personal advice on care of your skin. 


| They may be danger- 
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He blushed into the darkness. ‘‘You are for a Sample Gen. 
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_stunning.” 
“Maybe so,” she answered philosophically. BEN. LEVY CO. x 
y Pp Pp y French Perfumers, Dept.57 


“But Iain’t never stunned nobody so bad that 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
they haven’t come back to consciousness pretty 
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with order—or, if inconvenient at the 
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100 envelopes of American Sta- 
tionery to be printed as shown on 
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It is so necessary to have a 
smooth,white underarminthis 
season's sheer fabrics—andit’s 
so easy. Beauty experts recommend 


DEL-A-TONE 


It is a preparation made scien- 
tifically correct forthe purpose 
of safely removing hair from 
the face, neck or underarms. 
It leaves the skin clear, firm 
and perfectly smooth—and 
is easy to apply. 

Druggtsts sell Delatone; or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be matled 
to any address on receipt of $1. 
Money back Y& not satisfied. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept A-5, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
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and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
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quick. I reckon I’m built for looks and not for 
speed.” 

“Just the same,” he announced, as though 
she had disagreed violently with his last re- 
mark, “‘you possess rare beauty.” 

On Friday night he begged her to ride with 
him. He drove a car which had been loaned to 
him by a local automobile agency and they 
went out across the mountain and dipped into 
the moon-drenched valley beyond. There 
they drove for more than an hour and for some 
inexplicable reason very little was said between 
them. Once she touched upon the subject of 
the lady whom he desired to make his wife. 

“You wanted my advice,” she said, “and 
I’ve given it. All you need to do is wait until 
you get her alone, give one dying-duck look in- 
to her downcast eyes and do a clinch. If she 
hands you a jolt, just hold her tighter. You 
know, the way you done to Marise Logan in 
‘Married Bliss’.”’ 

“That,” he retorted, “was merely a picture. 
And Marise isn’t exactly the resisting kind.” 

“Neither is any dame which is crazy about 
you.” 

‘But this girl is not.” 

“Tell that to Sweeney. Of course she is.” 
She was wordless for a moment, and then— 
“ Anyway, you try it—and send me an invite to 
the funeral.” 

“It does sound right,” hesaid. “But I have 
a hunch it wouldn’t work.” 

“Which just proves that you and women are 
strangers. You ain’t never introduced yourself 
to this girl the way she wants you to be intro- 
duced. Snag her, Cyril; snag her. Grab her in 
both hands and hold what you got. Maybe 
she’s icy now, but I ain’t never seen the ice 
which won’t melt.” 

Throughout the week the Parthenon had 
done a land-office business. Occasionally some 
superenthusiastic females would waylay Cyril 
and provide themselves with a nervous thrill. 
Others projected themselves into the réle of the 
screen leading woman and, conscious of Cyril’s 
physical proximity, received a vicarious de- 
light. At any rate the theater broke its own 
records and Saturd*y promised suffocating 
crowds. 

Miss Berenice Rogers dressed with unusual 
care that morning. The previous afternoon 
she had extracted a goodly portion of her sav- 
ings from the bank and invested it in chiffon 
hose, new oxfords, a new hat and a bead neck- 
lace which she had long coveted. 


SHE was unaccountably depressed during her 
long walk to the Parthenon. This was 
Cyril’s last day—and she liked Cyril. During 
the week her preconceived notion of him had 
been shattered, and a new conception had sup- 
planted it. 

Somehow, she liked the Cyril that as a 
great deal more than she could ever have liked 
the Cyril she had expected him to be. 

He chatted with her a bit during the morn- 
ing but in the afternoon he dared not remain 
about the theater. And that night, after the 
last performance, he met her in the car which 
had been loaned him and they turned word- 
lessly over the mountain, crossed the valley 
and ascended to the crest of a long ridge to the 
south. 

He drove silently and parked the car near a 
bluff which commanded a view of the valley 
below. 

“Let’s sit here,” he suggested. 

They sat side by side on the bank. Berenice 
felt herself oppressed by melancholia. She 
couldn’t understand this feeling and tried 
earnestly to shake it off. Of course this was 
good-bye night, and good-byes are never 
pleasant, but just the same—‘I’m an idiot,” 
she scourged herself, “A plumb fool.” 

For awhile they sat there in silence. It was 
his voice which punctured the stillness. 

“Well, Berenice, I’m getting out in the 
morning.” 

“VYep—I know.” 

“Sorry?” 

“T ain’t exactly cheering about it.” 

“You do like me a little, don’t you?” 


“Well, I wouldn’t go quite that far. I’d goa 
heap farther.” 

¢. . ae 

She flung around on him, a hint of hysteria in 
her tones. “Snap out of it, Cyril. For the love 
of Mike, let’s don’t get sobby. I like you, and 
I reckon you like me a bit—even if I have just 
been a female clearing house for your troubles. 
If I’ve helped you in your love affair then I’ve 
paid back for the pleasant week you’ve given 
me—and we’re quits.” 

He nodded solemnly. 

““You’ve helped—a lot. I’ve learned a heap 
of things this week.” 

Again the inexplicable cessation of dialog. 
The minutes lengthened into a half-hour and 
crawled slowly toward midnight. Each felt 
the urge to talk, to make the most of these last 
few precious moments together, but there 
seemed nothing to be said. 

He regarded her out of half-closed eyes. She 
was beautiful as she sat there staring pensively 
across the silvered valley. Her hand lay very 
close to his—she herself was unduly far away. 
And then, as he watched, she rose slowly to her 
feet, and he stood beside her. They turned, 
faced one another— 

Without thought or word his arms were 
about her, and he held her tight against him. 
His lips sought hers hungrily— 

For an instant her body relaxed and her lips 
clung eagerly to his. 

For an infinitesimal eternity of time she 
revelled in the exquisite sweetness of his 
embrace. 

The moment passed. A sense of danger 
smote her and she tried to tear away, but his 
clasp was vise-like. She ripped one arm free. 
She slapped his face—slapped it hard. He 
stepped back. 

“Berenice ... 

She throttled an almost overpowering im- 
pulse to fling herself again in his arms. A 
sense of outrage vanquished the temporary 
happiness. 

Her voice came, cold and hard—but trem- 
bling. 

“I’m sorry,” she said softly. ““And ashamed. 
I didn’t think you’d pull nothing like this.” 

He extended his hand. “Listen—” 

“T ain’t gonna listen to nothing. I guess 
you’ve got me sized up all wrong. I reckon 
you thought when I was fool enough to take 
these midnight rides with you I’d stand for 
anything. Well, I won’t. Now, let’s go.” 


HE fell into step beside her and sought to 

put his hand 7 her arm. She jerked 
away. At the car he faced her. Then, once 
again he caught her in his arms. He exhibited 
unsuspected strength as he held her motionless, 
forced her head back and implanted upon her 
upturned lips the same clinging kiss which she 
had seen him bestow upon Marise Logan in 
‘Wedded Bliss.’ 

She tried to tear away, but could not. Her 
eyes blazed into his. 

“You better let me go, Cyril,” she said 
quietly. 

“Why?” he demanded. “Why?” 

“Let me go.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“Haven’t you been telling me all week I 
could get away with this strong-arm stuff if I 
wanted to? Haven’t you been saying that no 
woman would resist me?” 

“Maybe I have,” she said levelly, “but I 
wasn’t talking about myself. You take my 
advice, Mr. Cyril Harrington, and try this 
stuff on the dame you want to marry—”’,™ 

He held her head in both hands so that his 
eyes were very close to hers. 

“You poor little fool,” he cried, “can’t you 
understand that I’m doing just exactly that!” 

She stared. Then a sensation of unutterable 
contentment_came to her and she went limp in 
his arms. 

From close against his breast her voice— 
happy and afraid—came to his ears. 

“Gee! Cyril,” she said, “I never would of 
believed that I'd quit the old Parthenon with- 
out giving ’em two weeks’ rotice.” 
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Does The Camera Lie? 
His latest 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 ] 
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in front of the camera, they use miniature 
structures, built in exact detail and proportion 
to correspond with the actual set. In “Scara- 
mouche,” Mr. Ingram’s latest production, you 
will see a very beautiful French chateau. The 
chateau was constructed to a height above the 
second story windows. The roof, with its 
graceful spires and turrets, is a perfect minia- 
ture, erected only a few feet from the camera, 
while the chateau is perhaps two hundred feet 
distant. The most practiced eye will scarcely 
be able to detect where one stops and the other 
starts.. The blending is perfect. This process 
is not to the discredit of ‘‘Scaramouche,” a 
sumptuous production on which thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been spent to secure 
an impressive and beautiful atmospheric back- 
ground. It adds to, rather than detracts from, 
the excellence of the production and, at the 
same time, tends to produce a perfect illusion. 


; “Ain’t you wonderful! 1 1 : p99 
INIATURES were used in similar fashion oad d rft Gee, I wisht I could ride a horse like you do! 


in “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 














moved in a whole range of mountains in a few 
hours of rapid brush work. 

This glass and miniature business, as may 
be imagined, requires a high degree of technical 
knowledge and skill. It is extremely difficult 
to do with the perfection that will give com- 
plete illusion. It is worthless unless it is con- 


anaes pees a Tartehs aan contenant HOOPS, my dear, the circus is here! Yes, with all the 

settings. e sets constructed for this feature 

se Uilisesl Gir auuk eins of cae 4 elephanta and tigers, the a the clowns, the tumblers, 

tower high into the air. The miniatures in- e freaks, the peanuts, the pink lemonade and everythin’. 

crease an already gigantic ensemble. And with it comes our little friend Jackie in his best picture. Who doesn’t 
_For exterior work these miniatures have one love a circus, and such a circus as this which you see from the inside. You 

distinct advantage over paintings on glass: learn all about the real lives of those glamorous people you see only in the 

from morning to night the shadows correspond rings—and a little half starved, much abused, runaway boy who fills it with 

to those of the actual sets. The light and shade love and romance and glorious adventure. 

is always the same on both. This is impossible : rn 

of attainment on glass, and the variation of There is just as much fun for the grown-ups as there is for the kiddies and. 

shadows is in danger of being instantly detected maybe more. This is one picture you will regret if you miss. 

by the eagle-eyed twelve-year-old who sits in And don’t forget to look for the First National trademark on the screen at 

the front row and sees all. your theatre. It is the sign of the finest pictures produced. It stands for 
Some of the most impressive backgrounds in real entertainment. 

“The Girl of the Golden West” are painted on 

glass, particularly those showing the majestic, 

snow- eee Sierra peaks. Much of this pic- Sol Lesser —" 

ture was taken in the same location as ‘The 

Covered Wagon.” The producers feared that 

the identity of the locations would be detected. 

Further, the famous stage play called for moun- 

tains crowned with snow. The glass painters 
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vincing, and producers are quite aware of the 2 0 
fact. ‘‘Fakey”’ touches must be avoided. It oe f %. James Otis 

is not always the cheapest or easiest method. <¥ . 

Sometimes it requires days of painstaking and " rom FIRST celebrated story 
monotonous labor, and often it must be done ’ . 
over and over before the desired results are | TO BY NATIONAL of 10 Weeks 
——— | PICTURES with a Circus 


[is chief advantage is that it permits the 
photographing of atmospheric and scenic 
effects that are otherwise impossible—snow- 
capped peaks when there are none, massive in- 
teriors that would cost thousands of dollars to 5 Bathe Your Way 
complete, architectural mounds that would re- ow T STAY FAT! to Slenderness 
quire months to construct, and ordinary ceil- fie 14 Treatments 
ings when it is practically impossible to utilize wip 

them on even the simplest sets. So much for 
glass. Its use is increasing with every picture 
produced; the results are rapidly approaching 
absolute perfection. Incidentally, most of the a seaaee 
glass painting is done in black, white and greys B Ei L c re] RA TEERAVORENTS 
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In the example of the ceiling, the upper portion Descriptive Booklet FREE 
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ing would occupy is masked from the film by Buetilehed nid 


placing a black mat of correct shape over that 
part of the lens. When the film is exposed, the 
black mask prevents the light from reaching 
the portion which is to be occupied by the 
ceiling. After the scene is photographed, the 
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GRAY HAIR 
BANISHED IN 
15, MINUTES 


NLY three 

years ago,this 

statement was 

often questioned, Today 

it is accepted by count- 

less thousands of women 

who have changed their 

appearance and brought back their 
youthfullooksthrough Inecto Rapid. 


This preparation, the result of many years 
of research, actually banishes naturally 
gray, streaked or faded hair and gives to it 
the original color in 15 minutes. Not alone 
this—it also brings back all the natural 
brilliancy and texture. 


Inecto Rapid has created a new art in 
hairdressing —the Art of Hair Tinting — 
and women of refinement and discrimina- 
tion everywhere insist upon Inecto Rapid 
as against other hair colorings — Thou- 
sands of the highest class hairdressers 
throughout the country—the real authori- 
ties on hair treatment and hair coloring 
—use and indorse Inecto Rapid. 

Inecto Rapid comes in 18 distinct shades 
and you can try it under our 10 specific, 
binding guarantees. If it is not all that 
we claim, your money will be returned 
without question. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Write for full particulars of Inecto Rapid, 
together with our Beauty Analysis Chart 
and we will gladly demonstrate how you 
may convince yourself of its merit at 
our risk. 


INECTO, INC. 
Laboratories and Salons 
33-35 W. 46th St. New York 











INECTO, Inc. 
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Gentlemen: 

Please send me, gratis, full details of 
INECTO RAPID and the “Beauty 
Analysis Chart” Form A-15. 
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the one best glycerine soap! | i 


"THE bath room or wash room which contains | 
a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 
is made luxurious by that one touch alone! Such a 
delightful sensation of mildness in its use! Such a 
faint, agreeable perfume and richness of creamy, 
partying lather! Take a cake home today,—or a 
Your favorite shop has it. 


Enjoy Also! 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne —the 
fashioned Cologne water, made the 
1792 — and 

No. 4711 Bath Salts— which come in seven ex- 
quisite pe rfumes. Nothing like these Salts for 
softening the water and exhilarating the bather! 
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film is rewound, a mask made to cover the area 
already exposed and the first mask removed. 
A painting or photograph is then placed in 
correct position and photographed on the un- 
exposed portion of the film. The result is two 
pictures made on one piece of film, each blend- 
ing perfectly into the other. 


‘THs method was used in making the mag- 
nificent interior cathedral scenes, supposed- 
ly replicas of Whitehall Chapel, London, for 
“Lorna Doone.” The picture, on page 33, 
shows the set as it was constructed on the 
studio stage with a throne platform, rostrum 
and gallery. The floor space and gallery were 
sufficiently large for several hundred players to 
perform. A background effect of beautiful 
arched, stained-glass windows was double- 
exposed on the film above that portion on 
which the action had been ies ay 

Ferdinand Pinney Earle, who was an artist 
of note before he became a motion picture 
director and producer, employs yet another 
method. He paints a great many of his lavish 
sets on a small canvas, photographs them and 
then double-exposes his players on the same 
film. 

William P. S. Earle, another artist-pro- 
ducer, recently completed a chronicle of King 
Tutankhamen and his times. The scenery and 
settings are unusually impressive. A large per- 
centage are done on glass and with paintings. 
If you might have seen Mr. Earle -and his 
camera atop one of the studio stages, shooting 
through a piece of glass at a few score of 
scantily clad Egyptian gentlemen, driving 
chariots back and forth across the gravel drive- 
way between the garage and the office build- 
ing, you would have been ready to submit his 
name for membership to a psychopathic hos- 
pital. If you see his picture and the results of 
that particular day’s work you will swear Mr. 
Earle slipped back fifty centuries, hopped over 
to Luxor and took the pictures from the top 
row of the Luxor Stadium, or wherever it was 
that Tut’s following did its charioteering. The 
illusion should serve to convince any audience. 


HARLES RAY, who has resorted to a trick 

or two in his latest production, ‘The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” puts forth a very 
sound argument in behalf of the prevaricating 
camera. 

“We have learned in pictures to do away 
with realism except where realism is absolutely 
necessary,” he says. ‘“‘We have found that 
illusion is much nearer realism when done in 
the studios where we can control lights, cam- 
eras and motion better than elsewhere. And, 
after all, what we want is the most perfect illu- 
sion—for illusion is the basis of scenic art.” 

In the Miles Standish picture, Ray has com- 
bined realism and illusion to bring about a de- 
sired end. The “ Mayflower” was constructed 
from stem to stern, a truly marvelous bit of 
craftsmanship and an exact replica. Its voy- 
age to America and the storms encountered at 
sea are startling and entirely convincing illu- 
sion. The setting of the Plymouth colony, 
blanketed with snow, is another’ combination 
of realism and illusion, for somewhere the 
actual buildings and trees stop and the sweep- 
ing panoramic background of the New England 
forests begins—even though no one can quite 
detect the dividing line in the completed film. 

Ultra-speed photography is another method 
used to obtain the perfect illusion. There are 
many examples of its use. Thomas H. Ince’s 
“Lying Lips,” a success of two years past, is 
a good illustration. The picture contained 
scenes of an ocean liner plowing through a 
heavy sea and coming to grief against a dere- 
lict mine. The scenes were filmed in miniature. 
The sea was the studio swimming tank; the 
liner a perfect model, about three feet long. 


E reason for using the ultra-speed camera 
was this: miniatures photogra hed at 
normal speed invariably look “fakey,’’due to the 


fact that small objects do not move with the 


| 


same ponderous deliberation of heavier life- 
sized objects. When a four-story building col- 


| ery Sa 
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lapses, it takes several seconds for the mass to 
settle to the ground. Ifa four-story miniature, 
perhaps two feet high, collapses, it is on the 
ground in an instant. The speed of the two 
actions differs so greatly that the illusion is lost. 
The waves of the ocean, photographed at 
normal speed, move slowly and with an effect 
of irresistible power and weight. If the water 
in a swimming tank is agitated and photo- 
graphed at normal speed the resultant effect is 





one of dinky splashing. 

The “Lying Lips” ocean was agitated by 
paddles and the liner towed across the tank, 
by underwater wires, at lightning speed. To 
the eye, the miniature merely bobbed up and 
down in a ridiculous dash across the tank. 
And so it would have looked on the screen had 
it been photographed at normal speed. The 
ultra-speed camera, however, takes five pic- 
tures where the normal speed camera takes one. 

Consequently, when the pictures were pro- 
jected on a theater screen, the action of the 
ship and the waves was only one-fifth as fast 
as when it occurred. The result: the waves, 
instead of splashing jumpily, undulate slowly 
and ponderously. They give the illusion of 
hundreds of tons of water rising and falling 
with unending monotony. The ship, instead 
of bobbing up and down like a cork as it had 
actually done, appears to roll and pitch after 
the fashion of so many liners, dropping into 
the trough of the sea and lifting heavily to the 
crest of the following swell. Its bows cleave 
the water, throwing it up and astern as they 
would not have done had the miniature been 
pulled along at slow speed, and a white wake 
stretches out behind, another result of the 
rapid dash across the tank. The illusion in 
these particular scenes was perfect. Photo- 
graphs of a real ocean greyhound could not 
have been more convincing. 

A LARGE percentage of the miniature 

scenes made at present are photographed 
in the same fashion. The ultra-speed camera 
reduces the ultra-speed action of the light 
miniatures to normal and lends them a re- 
markably realistic touch. 

“Double printing” is another process fre- 
quently used—more often to secure illusions of 
action than scenic background. To illustrate, 
suppose that a picture is required of a horse 
and rider leaping across a perilously wide 
chasm. The first step in the double printing 
process would be to photograph the chasm, if 
possible, against a backing of clear sky. 

The second step would be to photograph the 
jumping horse, the more difficult of the two. 
The horse’s position on the second film must 
correspond to that which it would have occu- 
pied on the film of the chasm, had it actually 
made the jump across. The ground over 
which the horse runs is masked out with a 
white mat. The background is open sky. The 
horse runs along the ground, leaps across a 
tiny ditch, perhaps, lands and continues run- 
ning, never having been more than two or 
three feet off the ground at any time. 

When this negative is developed and printed, 
however, the only impression on the film is that 
of a horse running on nothing—galloping 
through thin air. The two prints—the picture 
of the chasm and the picture of the jumping 
horse—are carefully matched until, looking 


through the two together, the effect is given of | 


the horse running to the chasm, leaping over it 
and continuing on the other side. 


"THE matching process is difficult and im- 
portant, and must be perfect to the smallest 
fraction of an inch. If the two scenes do not 
match, the horse may leap from one side of the 
chasm, land in the air in the middle of it and 
continue running merrily along the atmos- 
phere. In order that the two films may coin- 
cide exactly, it is often necessary to take a 
number of different shots of the leaping horse 
in order to get a single one that can be utilized. 

When the two positive prints of the action 
are fitted together accurately, a double-print 
negative is made; that is so say, they are both 
run through the printing machine at the same 
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They are made of the best and finest 
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price. The quality is unsurpassed. The 
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kinds, styles and prices provides suit- 
able shoes for every occasion, busi- 
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equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 
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science of history? 

Were you born under a lucky star? I will 
tell you, free, the most interesting astrologi- 
eal interpretation of the Zodiac Sign you 
were born under. 

Simply send me the exact date of your 
birth in your own handwriting. To cover 
costofthis notice and postage, inclose ten cents 
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Your astrological interpretation will be 
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prise awaits you! 
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to avoid delay in mailing. 
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| time and the scenes from both pictures printed 

together on a single negative. The net result, 

| as it appears on the theater screen, is that the 

| horse runs along the ground until he reaches 

| the chasm, leaps across and lands on the oppo- 
site side. 

Dozens of other tricks are being used and 
scores of new ones will undoubtedly be in- 
vented in the future. Many of the processes 

'are impossible to explain definitely as their 

| originators steadfastly decline to disclose how 
they are done. Almost every cameraman has 
his own bag of tricks, while three or four are 
masters of deceptive photography. 

One of the best of these, Fred Jackman, for 
several years spent a great deal of his time 
experimenting with his camera—teaching it 
new lies and learning how it could convincingly 

| prevaricate. Some of his cinematic deceptions 
are of interest. 


| airplane and soared away in pursuit of some- 
body’s blimp. With both flying high in the 


| bag for a distance, scrambled down the rope 
netting and into the car, where he started a 
free-for-all fight. ; 

Jackman went to Florida to make the scenes. 
He received cooperation from the naval air 
station at Pensacola. He was able to get 
| everything he wanted except the scenes where 
the villain—or hero—changed from the plane 
to the blimp. He wasstuck onthatone. The 








N the final scenes of “ Molly O,” the villain— | 3 
| «or perhaps it was the hero—hopped into his | 


| 


| air the villain—or hero—dropped from the | 
| plane to the blimp, ran along the top of the gas | 


| 


| 
! 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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planes went too fast and the blimp too slowly. | 
With a two-thousand foot drop into the Gulf of | 
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| Mexico in store for the dropper, if he should | 


| miss his footing, the stunt was entirely too dan- 














gerous to attempt. Jackman returned to Cali- | 


| fornia without it and then went out in the 
Edendale hills one afternoon and made one 
that was just as good—perhaps better. 

He found a convenient hill with a top that 
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corresponded in curve to that of the top of a 
blimp. He set his camera up facing the top of 


eral feet in front of the camera he hung a 
miniature blimp, two or three feet in length. 
From the viewpoint of the camera lens the top 
of the blimp and the top of the hill were per- 
fectly aligned. Two high poles, some dis- 
tance apart, stood on top of the hill. A wire 








hanging from the center and reaching down 


almost to the top of the hill beneath. Jackman | 


started cranking his camera, a man descended 
the rope ladder, dropped to the ground and 
ran along the top of the hill for a short distance. 
The trick was done. 


| OX the screen the blimp appeared as flying 
high in the air. The man descended from 
| above, dropped to the blimp and ran along the 
top. No hill anywhere to be seen—no poles— 
no wire stretched between. Simplicity itself. 


The miniature blimp masked everything out | 
When the man | 


except the man descending. 
landed on the hill and started running, it 


| proportion to that of the balloon. 

This same Jackman has performed other 
miracles that no one has been able to fathom. 
Cameramen will tell you that he once produced 
the illusion of a horse leaping from a precipice 
into a river several hundred feet below without 
the aid of horse, precipice or river. 

The best trick photographers appear to have 


the hill, and perhaps a hundred yards distant, | 
with nothing but sky in the background. Sev- 


was stretched between them with a rope ladder | 





looked as if he were running along the top of | 
the bag. The man was placed on the distant | 
| hill in order that his size might be in the right 





Positions like this are waiting for men who can fill 
them. And bigger jobs ahead. Automobile service- 
stations everywhere need high grade trained men. They 
want men who are not only good mechanics, but who 
know shop management, repair methods, electrical 
work. Get this knowledge in a three months complete 
course at the Michigan State Automobile School, in 
Detroit the Auto Center. 


I can make you a big money man, whether you 
are now a mechanic or not. Are you mechanically 
inclined? Then you can succeed in this business. Not 
necessarily as a mechanic, but as a business man, with a 
foundation of mechanicil training. The opportunity is 
simply unlimited. Over 13 millions cars running. 400,000 
were made in one month. The service business is enormous. 


Write to me today for full information. I can fit you 
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have thousands of others. Write right now. 
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a sixth sense that enables them to produce | 
some of their startling results. Some of them | 
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will patiently explain in minute detail the | 
mechanics of making a certain trick shot, and 
yet other cameramen are unable to duplicate | 
the trick successfully. 


AFEW paragraphs in defense of this photo- 
_graphic deception that is being practiced 
with increasing frequency may not be amiss. | 
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Except in comedy subjects, producers seldom 
exceed the bounds of plausibility in their appli- 
cation of trick camerawork. They do not in- 
sult the intelligence of audiences. They seldom 
attempt anything that will stretch the imagi- 
nation to the breaking point. The illusions they 
create with glass paintings, double exposures 
and the rest could be done in actuality. They 
are entirely possible. 

Why, then, is it done? The reasons are 
numerous and, for the most part, quite legiti- 
mate. In the case of simple ceilings it is done 
because a ceiling on an interior studio set is 
highly impractical and almost impossible. In 
the case of extravagant scenic background, 
beauty and color otherwise unattainable may 
be achieved. The possibilities here are un- 
limited—the illusion of ancient Rome, Athens 
or Constantinople is possible without the 
necessity of constructing the cities in their en- 
tirety. 

When action is dealt with by trick photog- 
raphy, it becomes possible to create the illusion 
of danger without subjecting players to unrea- 
sonable risk. 

The leap across the chasm is as thrilling and 
as convincing as if it had actually been ac- 
complished. 

Not danger, but the illusion of danger, is 
wanted. 

It must appear dangerous to the audience, 
no matter what it looked like when it was 
being made. 


O not for a moment conclude that because 

some of the magnificent structures you see 
on the screen are no more than a pint of paint 
on a piece of glass, that nothing you see is real. 
Most of it is real. In a six thousand foot pro- 
duction that insiders will say is “full of glass,” 
the trick photography will probably not appear 
on more than two or three hundred feet. In 
many pictures there will be no more than fif- 
teen or twenty feet of trick film. 

By far the most important element of any 
picture is the action of the players and the 
unfolding of the story. The settings serve only 
to create an atmospheric impression. What 
does it matter if the feudal castle is only a 
painting on a piece of glass? As you see it on 
the screen it is but a picture—what matter if it 
is the picture of a picture or the picture of 
a building, so long as the perfect illusion is 
achieved? 

After getting a smattering idea of how it is 
done, you can now go to your neighborhood 
theater and try to distinguish the settings con- 
structed of wood and stone from those daubed 
on glass. You will decide that the roof of the 
house is a painting—until someone climbs atop 
it and proves you were wrong. You will swear 


the big hotel is real because three or four people . 


crawl out of one window and shinny along the 
ledge to the next window—and be wrong again 
for probably only the window ledge and the 
people were real. 

And while you are trying to figure it out, the 
illusion, which is often more effective than 
realism, will continue to become more and more 
perfect, more and more convincing, and the 
forthcoming crop of cinema productions will 
become steadily—perhaps—better and better. 


Hard to Dress Butlers 


ERT ISGRIGG, who costumes the men who 

appear in pictures at the Goldwyn studio, 
says that the motion picture butlers are the 
hardest parts to dress properly. Butlers, it 
seems, wear different clothes in every country 
—not to mention different households in the 
same country! 

Some of them wear tuxedos, some livery, 
some semi-military uniforms. Some—if they 
happen to buttle for kings—wear a row of 
medals. 


Some of them are as tricky dressers as the ° 


kings themselves. 
Mr. Isgrigg says that the easiest pictures to 
costume are bathing pictures. 
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Is' It Reaching Out to 
oft is natural to shrink from the 
ought of age. Woman’s first 
instinct is to preserve youth and 
beauty. And rightly. Prema- 
ture gray hair takes 
from = the natural 
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men. Why endure the 


tion bravely. 
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Powder 


Brings fhstant, natural beauty 
to face, neck, arms, hands, 
Simply wonderful! Removes- 
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burn, tan. Entrancing 
lasting fragrance. Try 
i#. 4 colors: Brunette, 
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Rose-Red. Sold by 
all dealers, or 
direct from us, 
75c postpaid. 








TRIAL OFFER 
Send us 3c in stamps for 
@ Triai Bottle of this mar- 
velous beautifying balm, 2 
bottles for 5c. Be sure to state 
color or colors wanted. 


LYON MFG. CO. 
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Midol relieves the pain of monthly ills. 
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Dept.30, 94 N. Moore Street, New York 
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pay 








Jewelry 
atte XS i I~ 
7-Diamond Solitaire Clus- proval. 
ter, setin Platinum mount- 
— Resembles an 
solitar 


e. Only $5 
and $5 a month. 


$800 jidential. 
down mond purchased. 








Bargains beyond your greatest expectations—designs that 
sparkle with beauty and originality—extra value almost unbelievable— 
all await you in this wendertal 


: redit House in thecountry. Every articleis clearly 
illustrated, carefully described and fully guaranteed. 


Use Your Credit-10 Months to Pay, 


We'll send you any article FREE for examination and ap- 
If completely satisfied, 
then the balance in 10 months. 

Guarantee Value Bond given with every Dia- 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 / 
L.W.SWEET, Inc., 1650-1660 Broadway, New York, Dept. 423-P / 













FREF! - Book of 3000 Bargains 
-Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 


Book, published by the greatest {> 


ay only 1-5 the price, 
ransacttons strictly con- 
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Note the remarkable improvement 
in the same eyes below 


The Miracle of 


Sialetiirze 
Makes Every Face More Beautiful 


A touch of MAYBELLINE works beauty wonders. 
Scant eyebrows and lashes are made to appear natur- 
ally dark, long and luxurious. All the hidden loveliness 
of your eyes—their brilliance, depth and expression—is 
instantly revealed. The difference is remarkable. Girls 
and w everywhere, even the most beautiful 

actresses of the stage and screen, now realize . 

that MAY BELLINE is the most Im 

wi ) and useitregularly 


contains mirror and brush. 
Two Shades: Brown for Blondes, Black 
for Brunettes, 
75c at Your Dealer’s , 
8 stoa'd. Accept only 
enuine AYBELLIN 
‘action Is assured. 
as areminder. 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-52 Sheridan Road,Chicago 


E and your eatis- 
Tear this out NOW 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Company, the largest 
Commercial Art Organization in the 
World, offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success, This. nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both instruc- 
tion is the difference between successful fact and 


experimental theory. This well Dm profession equally open 
to men women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
pers in your city, anywherein the United 
tates, Canada, England or Australia about 
he Meyer Both Company—let them tell you 
ut us. Write for our illustrated 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMP, 
partmont of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept, 31 CHICAGO, ILL, 
Note—To Art and Engraving Firms: Secure prac- 
tical artists among our graduates, Write us. 







































Luthy’s Daily Five-Minute 
Basic Physical Exercises, $5 


To keep one agile, healthy and young 
The Result of 20 Years’ Originating and Developing 
The course is brief, thorough, effective and has 
no equal in the whole field of physicai culture. 

Book sent prepaid on receipt of price. R 
-3 


CHAS. T. LUTHY, Peoria, Ill, 914 Sanford Street. 








Develops Busts Like Magic! 

During the past 15 years thousands have 

added to their captivating glory of wom- 
by using 


GROWDINA 


for bust, neck or arm development 
Great Discovery of Parisian beauty ex- 
~. pert, jarmiess, easy, certain results 
‘} guaranteed or money back. Marvelous 























testimonials of effictency. Confidential 
* proof and literature (sealed) on request. 
Write now. Mite. Sophie Ko el, 
Suite 910, 503 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Casts of Current Photoplays 


Complete for every picture reviewed in this issue é 


“THE DAYS OF DANIEL BOONE”’— 
UNIVERSAL—Story and scenario by Jefferson 
Moffatt. Director, William James Craft. 
Photography by Howard Oswald. The cast: 
Daniel Boone, Charles Brinley; Jack Gordon, 
Jack Mower; Susan Boone, Eileen Sedgwick; 
Claire de Voe, Ruth Royce; General Braddock, 
Hershall Mayall; George Washington, Duke R. 
Lee; Capt. Charles Redmond, A. J. Smith; 
Simon Girty, Duke R. Lee; Judge Henderson, 
Frank Farrington; James Monroe, Jack Lewis. 


“THE SELF-MADE WIFE”—UNTIVERSAL 
—Story by Elizabeth Alexander. Scenario by 
Albert Kenyon. Director, Jack Dillon. Photog- 
raphy by William Foldew. The cast: Corrie 
Godwin, Ethel Grey Terry; Tim Godwin, 
Craufurd Kent; Dodo Scars, Virginia Ains- 
worth; J. D. Sears, Phillips Smalley; Elena 
Vincent, Dorothy Cummings; Tim Godwin, Jr., 
Maurice Murphy; Jimmy Godwin, Turner 
Savage; The Baby, Honora Beatrice; Hotchkiss, 
Tom McGuire; Mrs. Satter, Laura LaVarnie; 
Bob, Mathew Betz; Allerdyce, Frank R. Butler. 


“SUCCESS” — MEtTRo— Written and 
adapted by Adeline Leitzbach and Theodore A. 
Liebler, Jr. Director, Ralph Ince. The cast: 
Barry Carleton, Brandon Tynan; Jane Ran- 
dolph, Naomi Childers; Rose Randolph, Mary 
Astor; Sam Lewis, Dore Davidson; Willis Pot- 
ter, Lionel Adams; Gilbert Gordon, Stanley 
Ridges; Henry Briggs, Robert Lee Keiling; 
Nick Walker, Billy Quirk; Ruth, Helen Macks; 
Joe, Gay Pendleton; Treadwell, the Peasant, 


| John Woodford. 


“McGUIRE OF THE MOUNTED” — 
UNIVERSAL—Story by Raymond L. Schrock 
and George Hively. Scenario by George 
Hively. Director, Richard Stanton. Photog- 
raphy by Ben F. Kline. | The cast: Bob 
McGuire, William Desmond; Julie Montreau, 
Louise Lorraine; Bill Lusk, 'Willard Louis; 
Katie Peck, Vera James; Andre Montreau, P. J. 


Lockney; Major Cordwell, Wm. A. Lowery; 
Mrs. Cordwell, Peggy Browne; Henri, Frank 
Johnson; Sergeant Murphy, Jack Walters : 


“PETER THE GREAT”—ParamountT— 
Director, Dimitri Buchowetski. Manuscript 
by Sada Cowan. Edited by Julian Johnson. 
The cast: Peter I, Tsar of Russia, Emil Jan- 
nings; Eudoxie, his wife, Cordy Millowitsch; 
Tsarevitch Alexei, his son, Walter Janssen; 
Menschikoff, Prime Minister, Hernhard Goet- 
ske; Katharina, a canteen girl, Dagny Servaes; 4 
A phrossinia, Alexei’s sweetheart, Alexandria 
Sorina; Nicodim, Patriarch of Russia, Fritz 
Kortner; The Jester, Siegfried Behrisch. 


“HUMAN WRECKAGE”—F. B. O.— 
Story by C. Gardner Sullivan. Director, John 
Griffith Wray. The cast: Ethel MacFariland, 
Mrs. Wallace Reid; Alan MacFarland, James 
Kirkwood; Mary Finnegan, Bessie Love; 4 
Jimmy Brown, George Hackathorne; Mrs. 

Brown, Claire McDowell; Dr. Hillman, Robert 

Mckim; Mrs. Finnegan, Victory Bateman; es 
Steve Stone, Harry Northrup; Dr. Blake, Eric 
Mayne; Harris, Otto Hoffman; Dunn, Philip 
Sleeman; The Baby, George Clark; Ginger 
Smith, Lucille Rickson; and—A City Official, 
George E. Cryer (Mayor of the City of Los 
Angeles); An Educator, Dr. R. B. von Klein- 
Smid (President of the University of Southern 
California); A Jurist, Benjamin Bledsoe 
(United States Judge, 12th Federal District), 
A Police Official, Martha Nelson McCan (Los 
Angeles Park Commissioner), Mrs. Chester 
Ashley. (Educator), John P. Carter (Former 
U. S. Internal Revenue Collector), Mrs. Chas. 
I. Gray (Parent Teachers Assn.); A Health 
Authority, Dr. L. M. Powers (Health Com- , 
missioner, City of Los Angeles); Salvation 

Army Worker, Brigadier C. R. Boyd. 


“SAWDUST”—UNIVERSAL—Story by 
Courtney Riley Cooper. Scenario by Harvey 
Gates. Director, Jack Conway. Photography 
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Sometimes we enjoy the film folk. As f’ instance, when they hit wpon a location 

like this, as did Reginald Barker’s company of “The Master of Woman.” 

scene is Big Bear Lake and the players in the background are Renee Adoree and 
Pat O’ Malley 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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by Allen Davey. The cast: Nita Moore, 
Gladys Walton; Phillip Lessoway, Niles 
Welch; Mrs. Nancy Wentworth, Edith Yorke; 
Ethelbert Wentworth, Herbert Standing; Runner 
Bayne, Mathew Betz; “Pop” Gifford, Frank 
Brownlee; “Speck”? Dawson, William Robert 
Daly; Tressie, Mattie Peters; “‘ Sawdust,” 
Mike. 


“WANDERING DAUGHTERS”—First 
NatTionat—Adapted from the story by Dana 
Burnet. Director, James Young. The cast: 
Bessie Bowden, Marguerite de la Motte; Will 
Bowden, her father, William V. Mong; Annic 
Bowden, her mother, Mabel Van Buren; Geral- 
dine Horton, Marjorie Daw; Charles Horton, 
her father, Noah Beery; John Hargraves, Pat 
O'Malley; Austin Trull, Alan Forrest; Servant 
in the Bowden Home, Alice Howell. 


“WHERE IS MY WANDERING BOY 
THIS EVENING?”—PatHe—Presented by 
Mack Sennett. Director, C. R. Wallace. The 
cast: A Village Sheik, Ben Turpin; A girl who 
loved him, Priscilla Bonner; A woman who 
didn’t, Madeleine Hurlock; His mother, Dot 
Farley; A jealous hired man, Jim Finlayson. 


SHOOTIN’ FOR LOVE”—UNIverRsat— 
Story by Raymond L. Schrock and Edward 
Sedgwick. Scenario by Albert G. Kenyon and 
Raymond L. Schrock. Director, Edward 
Sedgwick. Photography by Virgil E. Miller. 
The cast: Duke Travis, Hoot Gibson; Mary 
Randolph, Laura La Plante; Jim Travis, Alfred 
Allen; Bill Randolph, William Welsh; Dan 
Hobson, William Steele; Sheriff Bludsoe, 
Arthur Mackley; Sandy, W. T. McCulley; Tex 


Carson, Kansas Moehring. 


“THE MYSTERIOUS WITNESS”—F. B. 
O.—Story by Eugene Manlove Rhodes. Direc- 
tor, Seymour Zeliff. The cast: Johnny Brant, 
Robert Gordon; Ars. John Brant, Nannie 


Wright; Ed Carney, Jack Connolly; Ruth Gar- | 


land, Elinor Fair; Jim Garland, J. Wharton 
James. 


“RUPERT OF HENTZAU”—SEtLznicx 


DisTRIBUTING Corp.—From the novel by Sir | 
Anthony Hope. Scenario by Edward J. | 


Montague. Director, Victor Heerman. Pho- 
tography by James MacWilliams. The cast: 
Queen Flavia, Elaine Hammerstein; Redol ph 
Rassendyll, King Rodolph of Ruritania, Bert 
Lytell; Rupert of Hentzau, Lew Cody; Helga 
von Tarlenheim, Claire Windsor; Colonel Sat, 
Hobart Bosworth; Fritz von Tarlenheim, 
Bryant Washburn; Rosa Holf, Marjorie Daw; 
Bauer, Mitchell Lewis; Count Rischenheim, 
Adolphe Menjou; Simon the Woodsman, Elmo 
Lincoln; Lt. von Bernestein, Irving Cummings; 
Mother Holf, Josephine Crowell; Zcrbert the 
Huntsman, Nigel De Brullier; Pau/a, Gertrude 
Astor. 


“THE RAPIDS”—W. W. Hopxrxson— 
Story by Alan Sullivan. Adapted by Faith 
Green. Director, David M. Hartford. Photoz- 
raphy by Walter L. Griffin and Oliver Sigard- 
son. The cast: Robert Fisher Clarke, Harry T. 
Morey; Elsie Worden, Mary Astor; Jim Bel- 
ding, Walter Miller; John Minton, Harlan 
Knight; Henry Marsham, Charles Slattery; 
Horace Wimperley, Edwin Frosberg; Herbert 
Stoughton, Jack Newton; Bishop Sullivan, 
Charles Wellesley; Louis Beaudette, John W. 
Dillion; Sue, Peggy Rice; Mayor Filmer, Frank 
Andrews. 


“DESERT DRIVEN”—F. B. O.—Story 
by Wyndham Martyn. Adapted by Wynd- 
ham Gittens. Director, Val Paul. Photo- 
graphy by William Thornley. The cast: Bob, 
Harry Carey; Mary, Marguerite Clayton; 
Craydon, Geo. J. Waggner; Leary, Chas. J. 
l.eMoyne; Yorke, Alfred Allen; Ge-Ge, Camille 
Johnson; Brown, Dan Crimmins; Wife, Cath- 
erine Kay; Sheriff, Tom Lingham; Warden, 
Jack Carlyle; Cook, Jim Wang; Kendall, 
Ashley Cooper. 
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Cat nian 
Riga uds 
Un Cir ombaume 
Double Compact 


Double Satisfaction, too! The delight youteel, car- 
‘a alettaemeirtatilisthwcstert sem muelntertuentaidsta tte 
eC tetas selehsalse(cmaartanaeltticer tated seheze (cant ge 
of aworld-renowned purity,and exquisite scent. 


PARFU MERIE RIGAUD, 16 Rue dela Paix, Paris 
(@) 1 @ Pam 51). 0G) ot Oe tr <a @ OP 
111-119 East l6th St... New York City 


Sole distributors for the United States 
and Canada 
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FRECKLES 


Now is the Time to Get Rid of 


Pay only $2.00 deposit to show your good faith, and 
There’ These Ugly Spots select Sore am to OH a 
i eed 3 out any delay or re ape. - 
There’s no longer the slightest need of feel DENTIAL. IF YOU RETURN IT WITHIN 30 
ing ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — DAYS WE VILL RETURN) YOUR MONEY. 
edd you keep it, pay only ,$4.60 per month for 
double strength — is guaranteed to remove mouths. otal price only’ $48.00 for elther ring. 


these homely spots. FORMER CASH PRICE WAS $75.00 


Simply get an ounce of Othine from any The beautiful, blue-white, perfectly cut, sparkling 








druggist and apply a little of it night and genuine diamond is set in ® popular is karat solid 
: white gold ring and equals any .00 ring. e 

sepa —_ Lies 0 soon see that even cluster ring hag seven, perlectly cut, brilliant, blue- 

eo. H white genuine diamonds, set in solid platinum. he 

c v7 worst we os nave begun fo disappear, cluster is 14 carat size, and looks like a $600.00 

while the lighter ones have vanished entirely. solitaire diamond. Order now and save 50%. 

It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed to WRITE FOR BIG CATALOG No. 1088 

completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful, clear It brings a large jewelry store right into your home. 


complexion. Be sure to ask for the double strength 
thine, as this is sold under guarantee of money 


back if it fails to remove freckles. 
OTHINE LABORATORIES, Inc., 700 Lincoln Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y, 







DIAMOND 
& WATCH CO 
,000 Stock 


=-New York 


STERLIN 


Established 1879 
63 Park Row-Dept 



































- - BANISH YOUR 
Bewitching [ray te" 
Eyes OLES 
Give your eyes greater beauty by helping Nature , 
grow long lashes. Use Cloy Rose Eyelash Grower. with DESIN/VI~ 


A SAFE, SIMPLE, PAINLESS, 
GUARANTEED HOME TREATMENT 


Marvellously effective; harmless. At dealers or 


by mail, $1.00. Par Trading Co., Distributors — 


for U. 8S. A., 4527 Park Avenue, New York. Write for Booktet of Informationclts Free 


CLOY ROSE, Eyelash Grower || . si D® C’L‘ALLEN*326 CHAMBERS BLDG 
~ KANSAS CITY. MO. ~ 
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“$60 more 
a month!’’ 


“Last night I came home with great news—a 
$60 increase in salary! I took the money out of 
my pocket and asked Mary to count it. You 
should have seen her face light up when she 
found the extra $60. I think she was even 
happier than I was, for it was the third increase 
in a year. 


“To-day I am manager of my department— 
earning more money than I ever thought it 
would be possible for me to make. I owe it all 
‘to the training I received from the International 
Correspondence Schools. That little coupon was 
the means of changing my whole life.” 


How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn't it better to start now than to 
wait for years and then realize what the delay 
has cost you? 


One hour each night spent with the I. C. S. 
in your own home will prepare you for the posi- 
tion you want in the work you like best. 


Don’t let another priceless hour go to waste! 
Without cost or obligation, let us prove that we 
can help JOU. Mark and d mail this coupon, 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 6479-B, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 


how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization Better Letters 
Traffic Management Foreign Trade 
business w Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) () Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 


Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping 


Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish (©) French Ulustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
Metallurgy (J Mining ro ulture and Poultry 
Steam Engineering 0) Radio Mathematics 





Name 
Street 
Address 


City 


Occupation 

Persons residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 


STUDY ‘AT HOME 
Become a lawyer. 
Gaet men winhigh 
big euccess usiness 
= public life. Civonter oppor- 
fet Indeve sow than ever yecare. 
dent—be a leader. 


y damyer $10,000 Annually 

Rospatent ou can train at heme 

iparetime. Letus cond you records and lettcrs 

rom Lasalle Ce EG the o Ber varios 
ey re 

te if dissatiatied. Degree of of Pie 0 caer 


peta 
° Sraish al text fe pisteriel, lng}pal 


cw tadit Serato . 
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LaSalle Extension University, Dect. 9302-1, Chicago 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


t CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We will not give youany fread prize if you 
anewer this ad jor will we claim 

to make you tich ina week. But if 


a x) re sre anxious to develop your 
Sy lent with a successful cartoonist, 





Low ook easy terms. 
fourteen- ‘yolume Law 
uide’’ and **Evidence’’ 








so you can make money, send a co 
of this picture, with 6c in sta for 
portfolio of ns and compte te 
plate, and let us explain 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of ‘Cartoon! 
850 Leader Bidg.. Cieveiand, . 








| “ITCHING PALMS”—F. B. O.—Story 
‘and adaptation by Wyndham Gittens and 
Helmer Bergman. Director, James W. Horne. 
Photography by William Marshall. The cast: 
Jerry, Tom Gallery; Jerry’s Father, Hershal 
| Mayall; Virgie, Virginia Fox; Mac, Tom Wil- 
‘son; Obadiah Simpkins, Joseph Harrington; 
The Village Dumbell, Victor Potel; Grandma 
|Gano, Gertrude Claire; Doctor Peak, Robert 
| Walker; Judge Barrett, Tom Lingham; Con- 
stable Coman, Richard Cummings. 


“CIRCUS DAYS” — First NaTIonaAL— 
Adapted from “‘Toby Tyler.” Director, Eddie 
Cline. The cast: Toby Tyler, Jackie Coogan; 

|Ann Tyler, his Mother, Barbara Tennant; 
Eben Holt, Russell Simpson; His wife, Martha, 
Claire McDowell; Luigi, the Clown, Cesare 
Gravini; Jeannette, his Niece, Peaches Jackson; 
Mr. Lord, the Lemonade Man, Sam de Grasse; 
Mr. Daly, the Circus Owner, DeWitt Jennings; 
World’s Fattest Woman, 
Skinniest Man, William Barlow. 





Nellie Lane; World’s 


“THREE WISE FOOLS’’—Gotpwyn— | 


Author, Austin Strong. Adaptation, King 
Vidor. Director, King Vidor. Photography 
by Charles Van Enger. The cast: Findley, 
Claude Gillingwater; Rena Fairchild, Sydney 
Fairchild, Eleanor Boardman; Hon. James 
Trumbull, Wm. H. Crane; Dr. Gaunt, Alec 
Francis; John Crawshay, John Sainpolis; Benn y 
the Duck, Brinsley Shaw; Gray, Fred Esmelton; 
Gordon, William Haines; Douglas, Lucien 
Littlefield; Mickey, ZaSu Pitts; Saunders, 
Martha Mattox; Poole, Fred J. Butler; Clancy, 
Charles Hickman; Young Findley, Craig 
Biddle, Jr.; Young Trumbull, Creighton Hale; 
Young Gaunt, Raymond Hatton. 


“THE LAW OF THE LAWLESS”—Para- 
mMOoUNT—Story by Konrad Bercovici. Scenario 
by E. Lloyd Sheldon and Edfrid Bingham. 
Director, Victor Fleming. Photography by 
George R. Meyer. The cast: Sahande, a spir- 
ited Tartar maid, Dorothy Dalton; Sender, a 
faint hearted musician, Theodore Kosloff; 
Costa, a gypsy chief, Charles de Roche; Ali 
Mechmet, a money lender, Tully Marshall; 
Osman, father of Sahande, Fred Huntley; 
Fanutza, a gypsy, Margaret Loomis. 


“THE WOMAN WITH FOUR FACES’”’— 
PARAMOUNT—Author, Bayard Veiller. Sce- 
nario by George Hopkins. Director, Herbert 
Brenon. Photography by Jimmie Howe. 
The cast: Elizabeth West, a crook, Betty Comp- 
son; Richard Templar, district attorney, Richard 
Dix; Judge Westcott, George Fawcett; Jim 
Hartigan, a convict, Theodore Von Eltz; Judson 
Osgood, a narcotic peddler, Joseph Kilgour; 
Morton, James Farley; Warden Cassidy, Guy 
Oliver; Ralph Dobson, Charles A. Stevenson; 
The Boy, Gladden James; The Mother, Eulalie 
Jensen. 


“THE FOG”—MeEtro—From the story by 
William Dudley Pelley. Adapted by H. H. 
Van Loan. Scenario by Winifred Dunn. 
Director, Paul Powell. Photography by John 
R. Arnold. The cast: Madelaine Theddon, 
Mildred Harris; Millie Richards, Louise Fazen- 
da; Mrs. Theddon, Louise Dresser; Edith Forge, 
Marjorie Prevost; Carol Gardner, Ann May; 
Mrs. Forge, Ethel Wales; Nathan Forge, Cullen 
Landis; Jonathan Forge, Ralph Lewis; Si 
Plumb, David Butler; Caleb Gridley, Frank 
Currier; Gordon Ruggles, Edward Phillips. 


“CHILDREN OF JAZZ”—ParamountT— 
Story by Harold Brighouse. Scenario by 
Beulah Marie Dix. Director, Jerome Storm. 
Photography by Dev. Jennings. The cast: 
Richard Forestall, an adventurer, 


Theodore | 


Kosloff; Ted Carter, an army visitor, Ricardo | 


Cortez; Clyde Dunbar, a society man, Robert 
Cain; Babs Weston, a jazz girl, Eileen Percy; | 
Lina Dunbar, Clyde’s wife, Irene Dalton; John 
Weston, Babs’ father, Alec B. Francis; Adam | 
Forestall, Richard’s father, Frank Currier; | 
| Blivens, Snitz Edwards; Deborah, Lillian Drew. 


| CONTINUED ON PAGE 124 | 
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You Are Welcome Sarralses 


Everyone should possess the ability to play some 
musical instrument. It will grestiy t increase your 
popularity and personal satisfaction. You are wel- 

come everywhere with a sweet-toned 


TE SCLVEZ 


Saxophone 


It is the one instrument anyone can learn to play— 
easiest of all musical instruments to master. With 
the aid of the first 3 lessons, which are sent without 
charge, the scale can be mastered in an hour; ina 
few weeks you can be plaving popular music. 


A Wonderful tertainer 


The Saxophone is the most popular instrument for 
eae entertainment, church, lodge or school. You 
mag seaeey add to your income if ze os ere. 
xophone players are always in 
ce orchestras, 


FREE Trial—EASY Payments 
You may try any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trumpet. or Trombone or other Band or Orchestral 
Instrument six days in your own home without obli- 
gation, If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments, 

end for free Saxophone or complete catelog, —_ 


tioning instrument in which you are interested. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT co. 
2289 E Thee tm ieee tng be in Band and a on cies 


‘Dull Hair 





Noted actresses all abhor dull hair 
—they can’t afford to have it. They 
have no more choice in the color of 
their hair than you have. Their hair 
is more beautiful, because their pro- 
fession—their very environment— 
soon teaches them how to make the 
best of what nature has given them. 


Practically every woman has reason- 
ably good hair—satisfactory in quan- 
tity, texture and color. So-called dull 
hair is the result of improper care. 
Ordinary shampooing is not enough; 
just washing cannot sufficiently im- 
prove dull, eB hair. Only a sham- 
poo that adds “that little something” 
dull hair lacks can really improve it. 


Whether your hair is light, medium or 
dark, it is only necessary to supply this elu- 
sive little something to make it beautiful. 
This can be done. If your hair lacks lustre 
—if it is not quite as rich in tone as you 
would like to have i it—you can easily give it 
that little something it lacks. No ordinary 
shampoo will do this, for ordinary shampoos 
do nothing but clean the hair. Golden Glint 
Shampoo is NOT an ordinarv shampoo. It 
does more than merely clean. ‘It adds that 
little something which distinguishes really 
pretty hair from that which is dull and 
ordinary. 

Have a Golden Glint Shampoo today and give 
your hair this special treatment which is all it needs 
to make it as beautiful as you desire it. 25¢ a pack- 


age at toilet counters or postpaid direct. J. W. Kobi 
-, 151 Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 


BEAUTYPEEL “UNMASKS YOUR ‘HIDDEN’ BEAUTY” 


Creates Beautiful Complexion by peeling off vacation 

tan, freckles, blemishes, pimples, blackheads, liver- 
spots, nkles, acne, muddy oily "skins. NON-ACID 

t atented) lotion. Painless, harmless. Efiects opizene, 

nz. Guaranteed. Pr oofs and Beauty Book: ‘Art of 

Face Peeling,’’ FREE. Write 

BEAUTYPEEL CO., Dept. O, EL PASO, TEX. 





BLAUTYPEEL 


ivery advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is-guaranteed. 
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A Better Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet, exercise or unpleas- 
ant greases and salves. She found a 
better way, which aids the digestive 
organs to turn food into muscle, bone 
and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. They 
aid the digestive system to obtain the § 
full nutriment of food. They will allow F 
you to eat many kinds of food without @ 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. § 


Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity. And § 
when the accumulation of fat is § 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 


All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
234 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


60%ofMarket Price 
s of Diamonds 


This 1-2—5-22 Ct. sparkling diamomd soil- 
taire of fiery radiance ut $32.65. Also hun- 
dreds of equaliy amazing money - saving 
olfers in latest Diamond Bargain Bulletin. 
This 75 year, oldest, largest Diamond Bank- 
ing firm in _ all the world lenas money on 
diamonds. Thousands of unpaid loans and 
other bargains. \Must sell NOW. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Costs Nothing to See 
Investigate this offer: Any diamond sent 
for absolutely Free Examination at our 
risk. No obligation. No cost to you. 





































LOAN LIST FREE—Send Now 
Latest bulletin includes Unpaid Loans—sent 
tree. Describes Diamond Bargains in de- 
tail, gives gauranteed cash loan values. Ex- 
plains price paid unlimited exchange privi- 
ege. Send today for Diamond Bargain 
Bulletin. No obligation. Edition Limited 
—Write Now. Postal card will do. 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons 3512 DeRoy Build! 
Only Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa" 


SLEEVELESS GOWNS AND 
Z . SHEER FABRICS 


and present craze for dancing has 
made it necessary to remove su-* 
perfloushairin orderto have free- 
dom of movement, unhampered 
grace and modest elegance. 


MODENE 


will instantly dissolve and re- 
move Hair on the Face, Neck, 
Yon or under the Arms without 
Yj the slightest injury to the most 
delicate skin. For thirty years 
MODENE hasstood the test and 
received the endorsement of thousands of people of 
refinement. MODENE for sale by all Druggists or 
by mail, postpaid, $1.00. Every bottle guaranteed. 


MODENE MFG.CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


Jeseaas 


BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 


treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. 
Moles (also BIG growths) 
dry up. Write for free book- 
fet giving full particulars. 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
126-1 Grove Ave. Woodbridge, N. J. 
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What Do They Earn 
Today? 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44] 


Ingram productions. His popularity has so 
increased with each appearance in these pic- 
tures that he now has to spend practically a 
third of his salary on his fan mail—for postage 
and photographs requested. 

Malcolm McGregor, another Ingram “‘find,”’ 
was placed under contract at a low figure fol- 
lowing his first screen appearance, which was 
in “The Prisoner of Zenda.” He has been 
loaned to other companies to play leading 
réles at a salary ranging from $500 to $750 
a week. When this is done the company pays 
him his regular salary and fifty per cent of the 
amount received above that. 

Although Alice Terry has been offered star 
contracts with salary of several thousand a 
week, she prefers to remain in the all-star 
productions made by her husband, Rex In- 
gram, at a salary less than a thousand. 

Goldwyn has been busily signing players at 
fancy figures. Conrad Nagel is down on the 
payroll for $1,500, and Lew Cody is signed up 
for a year at $1,000. 

Following her success in “The Christian,” 
Mae Busch was placed on a Goldwyn contract 
at a salary which is said to start at $650. Only 
a year ago Miss Busch faced bankruptcy after 
weeks of idleness. 


S° great is production activity at the present 
time in Hollywood that the players of note 
who are not tied by contracts can virtually 
name their own salaries. 

Among the free lances most in demand sev- 
eral receive higher salaries than the stars they 
support. 

Conway Tearle is probably the most ex- 
pensive leading man. He gently requests 
$2,500 a week—and gets it. 

James Kirkwood was so eager to prove his 
ability on the stage last year that he threw 
up $1,500 a week in pictures to play the lead- 
ing réle in Channing Pollock’s play “The 
Fool,” on Broadway, at $500. Having won 
his laurels, he now returns to pictures at $2,000 
per seven days. 

The most sought after players in Hollywood 
this year are the villainous Beerys, Noah and 
Wallace, who receive $1,500 a week. Wally 
recently played in three pictures simultaneous- 
ly, thus tripling his salary. 

The highest salaried character man is Lon 
Chaney, who is getting $2,200 a week. 

There are a number of men in the $1,500-a- 
week class of free lances. Notable among 
them are: David Powell, Wyndham Standing, 
Hobart Bosworth, Milton Sills and Lewis 
Stone. 

H. B. Warner has been tempted back to the 
screen at $1,500 a week to play the leading 
réle opposite Gloria Swanson in “Zaza.” 

The popular Moore brothers, Matt, Tom 
and Owen, will each do a neat week’s work for 
$1,000. So, too, will John Bowers. 

Among the leading men whose salaries range 
from $500 a week to $1,000 are: Kenneth 
Harlan, Gaston Glass, Harrison Ford, Lloyd 
Hughes, James Rennie, Monte Blue, Johnny 
Walker, Frank Mayo, George Walsh and 
Cullen Landis. 

Landis’ contract with Goldwyn at $350 ex- 
pired not long ago and the lad stepped out 
immediately to the tune of $600. 


bara found it difficult to make fifty a week. 
Now her salary quotation is $2,500, forced up 
by sharp bidding among producers since her 
appearance in “The Prisoner of Zenda” at a 
few hundred. 

Another lady who can scarcely keep her 
engagements straight, and who always finds 
them overlapping, is Anna Q. Nilsson. It 


complete without her. Producers consider it 





a privilege to have her at $1,500 a week. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 


Barbara La Marr is the lady champion of | 
free lancers. Only a couple of years ago Bar- 


would seem that no all-star production is | jf 





--the shaving cream for women 


The sophisticated woman shaves. 
In hospitals physicians consider shaving the harmless 
way of removing hair. 

CLIO isa delightfully fragrant shaving cream made 
especially for Madame, according to the approved 
French method. 

CLIO makes Madame’s shaving the speediest, Ss 
safest, surest, most fragrant and non-injurious Clio 
way of removing the offending hair that / e¢Gie, 
spoils her otherwise perfect grooming. inc., 
Send the coupon— enclose 50c, stamps 
or coin, and a generous full sized tube 


will be mailed to you in plain wrap- 
ping. Clip the coupon now! 


Clio et Cie, Inc. 
Paris Dresden Vienna New York 


Sole U. S. Agents 
Lionel Trading Co. 





Dept. F 
8W.47th St. 
New York City 
Gentlemen: En- 
closed please find 
50c ( ptpmpe or coin) 
SD tor which please send 
me at once one tube of 
your remarkable new 
product—CLIO—the shav- 
ing cream for women. 








Your Card 
to the Clerk 


HELP those who en- 
deavor to serve you 





most convenient thin; 
ou have ever carried, it works wonders in avoiding mis- 
es. ‘or business men and 





actory 
more soforwomen, it id men to remember you better. 


BOOK FORM CARDS 








Carried in ** Wear Well’’ Case are distinctive, beautifully 
lettered in Roman and Gothic in process. Engraved effect 
without the use of dies or plates. 
Acard that you need not be | 
ashamed to present to anyone and 
inexpensive too, Note smooth 


edge of card 

Send $2.00 Today |_/«” detachea 
—cash with order for 
100 of these beautiful 
car da case with 
your mame, city, ad- 
dress and phone num- 
ber (4 lines.) Add 10c 
additional for each ex- 
tra line. 

or $4.50 











f cards held frmie 
of car: e 
by lever binder in ase.” 


MODERN CARD CO., 20 E. 11th St., Chicago 


for 




















IN CASH PRIZES 


FOR|RULES OF CONTEST 
SEE PAGE 59 














from SunandWind 


In summer the EYES frequently 
become bloodshot from the irritat- 
ing effects of wind and dust. Murine 
relieves this unattractive condition 
almost immediately, as well as eye- 
strain caused by the glare of the sun. 


To look your best after aday in the 
open, use Murine. Its soothing, re- 
freshing and beautifying properties 
make it: invaluable to vacationists. 


If used night and morning, Murine 
will impart a youthful glow and 
sparkle to the EYES. It’s perfectly 
harmless—contains no Sof ow med 
or other harmful ingredients. 


Our attractively illustrated book,“ 

Lies Within the Eyes,” tells poke Pang 
erlycare for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 





a copy of this helpful book. It’s F 


Murine Eye Remedy Co, 
Dept. 27, Chicago 


URINE 


For Your EYES 


—————— 


Free Trial Bottle Proves It 


No Help 
Needed 
to Restore 


Your (- 
Gray Hair 


My Restorer is simply and easily applied by combing through 
the hair—no expert skill required. You take no risk— results 
are certain, for my Restorer is a perfected preparation long 
past the stage of experiment. 4 < 

Restored color is perfectly even and natural in all lights, 
no streaking or discoloration. No greasy sediment to make 
your hair sticky and stringy, nothing to wash or rub off. Just 
a clear, colorless liquid, clean as water and as pleasant and 
dainty to use. Faded or discolored hair just as surely and 
safely restored as hair naturally gray. ‘ 

Prove the truth of these statements by acoepting, my Spe 
cial patented Free Trial package, containing free trial bottle 
of Restorer with full information and directions for making 
the famous and convincing test on one lock of hair. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
i . Indi lor of hair with X. If possible, 
aoa oo er *Zaclose @ lock of your bair in your letter. 
TRIAL Please print your name and address— 7 


I Mary T. Goldman, 
COUPON 21-3 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

























| Please send your patented Free Tria! Outfit. X shows 
color of hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium 1 

| brown...... auburn (dark red) _..... light brown...... 
light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... I 
I 
| BRING cc ccccccensnscensdncccacecssesecececocecseresesssesne , 
| Street_.... i en | 





Florence Vidor is also in demand at $1,500. 

Marguerite de la Motte’s salary has ad- 
vanced from $750 to $1,250 within the year. 

Only a few years ago Irene Rich worked as an 
extra for Mary Pickford at ten dollars a day. 
Now Mary is paying her $1,000 a week to play 
the queen in “The Street Singer.” 

Colleen Moore has been an exceedingly ac- 
tive leading lady without a contract. Now 
First National has signed her to star at a 
salary which starts in the vicinity of $1,500. 

Six months ago Patsy Ruth Miller was re- 
ceiving $200. Her latest offer, from Universal, 
was $1,250. 

Many a player of great popularity is chafing 
under an old contract which provides for a 
relatively small salary. Claire Windsor, for 
instance, made a long-term contract with 
Goldwyn when the industry was under a cloud 
of depression. Thus she receives but $350 a 
week. Lois Wilson, Nita Naldi, Lila Lee, 
Bebe Daniels and other favorites are also tied 
to contracts at relatively small salaries. 

But who knows how long the sun will shine 
so brilliantly? , 

It’s a good time right now for a player to 
lay in a contract against the rainy day. 


The Girl on the Cover 


[| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 | 
star. Just as you’d train a promising young 
man to be a civil engineer. 

McIntyre went to New York, and among the 
thousands of young women he interviewed was 
Eleanor Boardman. She’d never been before a 
camera, but she’d had some little experience on 
the stage, chiefly in the chorus. 

McIntyre selected her. Because, he says, 
she had screen personality, plus a terrific ambi- 
tion. And, after a screen test, he decided she 
photographed superbly. So he brought her to 
Hollywood, gave her a contract and started her 
out as an extra. 

For several months she played atmosphere, 


'mob scenes, and what have you. 


Rupert Hughes watched her and finally gave 
her a bit in “Gimme.” Her first real screen 
part was with Marshall Neilan in “The 


| Stranger’s Banquet.” Since, she has scored as 


the heroine of “Souls for Sale,” and King 
Vidor’s ‘‘Three Wise Fools.” 
So, apparently it can be done—this making 


motion picture stars—with the right material. 


Casts of Current 
Photoplays 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 122] 


“THE BROKEN WING”—PREFERRED 
PictuRES—From the play by Paul Dickey and 
Charles W. Goddard. Director, Tom Forman. 
The cast: Philip Marvin, Kenneth Harlan; 
Inez Villera, Miriam Cooper; Capt. Innocencio 
Dos Sentos, Walter Long; Celia, Miss du Pont; 
Sylvester Cross, Richard Tuckér; Bassilio, 
Edwin J. Brady; Quichita, Evelyn Selbie; 
Villera, Ferdinand Munier. 


‘*“MERRY-GO-ROUND’’— UNIVERSAL— 
Director, Rupert Julian. Photography by 
Charles Kaufman and William Daniels. The 
cast: Count Frans Maxmillian von Hohenegg, 
Norman Kerry; Agnes Urban, Mary Philbin; 
Sylvester Urban, Cesare Gravina; Ursula 
Urban, Edith Yorke; Bartholomew Gruber, 
George Hackathorne; Schani Huber, George 
Seigmann; Marianka Huber, Dale Fuller; Mrs. 
Aurora Rossreiter, Lillian Sylvester; Komtesse 
Gisella von Steinbrueck, Dorothy Wallace; 
Minister of War (Gisella’s Father), Spottis- 
woode Aitken; Emperor Francis Josef, Anton 
Vaverka; Gisella’s Groom, Sidney Bracy; 
Count Franz’ servant, Nepomuck, Al Edmund- 
son; Rudi, Capt. Albert Conti; Nicki, Charles 
L. King; Eitel, Fenwick Oliver; Madame 
Alvira, Maude George; Jane, Helen Broneau; 
Marie, Jane Sherman. 
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SENSATIONAL OFFER 


Genuine LaVega Pearls 


Solid Gold, Diamond Clasp, only 4 ~ 3 
(Regular Retail List Price $15.00) + 

To introduce our genuine indesttuctible La Vega 
Pearls, imported from Paris, we offer a 24-inch necklace 
of perfectly matched and graduated La Vega Pearls with 
solid white pold clasp, set with genuine chip diamond, 
in beautiful silk lined gift case (as illustrated) at the 
unbelievable price of $4.83. 

Vega Pearls have the soft, delicate color and lustre 
uf the genuine Oriental pearls which cost hundreds of 
dollars. We guarantee that they will not break, crack, 
peel or discolor. They will retain their beautiful sheen 
and lustre permanently. Upon receipt of the Necklace, 
if you are not perfectly delighted, you may return same 
to us and wewillimmediately refund the price paid. This 
strong guarantee is made because we know that you 
would not part with the pearls once you see them. We 
are making this special reduced-price offer only to those 
who can appreciate real beauty in pearls and will show 
and recommend them to their friends. 

Send us your order and remittance of only $4.83 at 
once and in a few days you will receive a genuine 
LaVega Pearl Necklace that you will always be proud of. 

f you desire, we will send C. O. D., you to pay post- 
man $4.83, plus 15c charges, upon delivery. Thisisa 
rare nity. Order now. 

WILLIAMS &CO.., 4750-82 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


, 









“ Beautifully Curly, 


~ Wavy Hair Like 

° « 

- “Nature’s Own” ‘ 
» ..Try the new way — the 
» Silmerine way—and you'll : 
» never in use the ruinous heated iron, ° 
e The curliness will appear altogether natural. ; 
é 2 . e * ° 
+ Liquid Silmerine : 
« is easily applied with brush, Is neither sticky ; 
¢ norgreasy. Perfectly harmless. Servesalsoas » 
# a splendid dressing for the hair Directions , 


with bottle. At drug and department stores $1. 

Parker-Belmont Powder Compact . $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact . 1.00 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream ... 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower. (depilatory) . . 1.00 


PARKER BELMONT & CO., 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


















Printed with your own name and 
address (four lines or less) on letter- 

ink. 
letterhead and envelope.) Make your writing paper f¢7- 
sonal. Money refunded if you are not delighted with it, 


i tectenteeineinemenieememenmneadinmmmmnmee 
i head and envelope in rich, dark blue 
Hammermill Bond’’ paper, exquisite 
Always REMIT with order. Denver west add 10%. 
- RITEMOR STATIONERY COMPANY 


$ 0 200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes 
writing surface. Size6x7. (Same address on 
217 Century Building indianapolis 














Beauty Culture Course 


Easy to Earn $40 
to $75 a Week 


at Home 


Secrets of beauty lors revealed. Thirty easy lessons 


can make expert nm all branches. ks, dyeing 
marcel skin * work, waves, bleach etc. ine t weeks. 
in spare (he goo learo. Kvihorised diploma. 











ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
29 00 O Bivd page 


wept. sivVerse) 


Bvery advertisement in. PHOTOPLAY. MAGAZINE is: guaranteed. 


















“DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH”— Pre- 
FERRED PicturES.— Directed by Louis 
Gasnier. Story by Edgar Saltus. The cast: 
Maud Barhyte, Miriam Cooper; Gerald Welden, 
Gaston Glass; Mile. Giselle, Ethel Shannon; 
Sally Malakoff, Ruth Clifford; Count Malakoff, 
Stuart Holmes; Barhyte, Maud’s father, Josef 
Swickard; Mrs. Kandy, Sally’s mother, Truly 
Shattuck. 


“RED RUSSIA REVEALED” — Fox.— 
Not a drama; hence, no cast. 


“THE CUCKOO’S SECRET”— Bray.— 
Bird life. 


“YOUTHFUL CHEATERS”— Hopxr- 
son.—Edmund MacDonald, William Calhoun; 
Ted MacDonald, Glenn Hunter; Lois Brooke, 
Martha Mansfield; Mrs. H. Clifton Brooke, 
Marie Burke; Marie Choisuil, Nona Marden; 
Dexter French, Dwight Wiman. 


“SHORT SUBJECTS”—EpbucaTIonaAL.— 
One and two-reel novelties. 


Questions and Answers 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 103 ] 


NEWLYWED, PARK RipcE, N. J.—Glad to 
republish the cast for your convenience. “The 
Town That Forgot God”: David, Buddy 
Grauer; Eben, Warren Krech; Betty Gibbs, Jane 
Thomas; Harry Adams, Harry Benham; The 
Squire, Edward Denison; The Squire’s Wife, 
Grace Barton; David Adams, Raymond 
Bloomer; David Adams’ Wife, Nina Cassavant. 
Released by Fox. 


H. J. H., CHATHAM, ONTARIO.—Agnes Ayres 
is twenty-six. She is five feet, four and a half 
inches tall, weighs one hundred and fifteen 
pounds and has golden brown hair and blue 
eyes. Her most recent pictures are “ Racing 
Hearts” and “The Heart Raiders.” Mahlon 
Hamilton confesses, unashamed and unafraid, 
to thirty-eight years. He is six feet tall. His 
hair is light brown, his eyes blue. His best 
known plays were “Peg o’ My Heart” and 
“The Heart Raiders.” 


DIxiE oF ATLANTA.—You are mistaken. We 
have not issued a book about actors and 
actresses at ten cents a copy. Richard Dix is 
not married and he has confided to the world 
no engagement, nor intention of an engage- 
ment, of the matrimonial kind. 


D. M. G., CoLumsus, Ont0o.—Your state of 
mind regarding the printed comments on the 
unhappy ending of “Where the Pavement 
Ends,” since you saw with your own “ perfectly 
good” and, may I add, probably beautiful, 
eyes, Ramon Novarro and Alice Terry sailing 
happily away from the islands together, is 
comprehensible. The discrepancy is not with- 
out a satisfactory explanation. The play was 
provided with two conclusions. The different 
endings were used at the discretion of the 
exhibitors. 


M. T.,-Burrato, N. Y.—Your interest in 
Pat O’Malley is a natural one, particularly 
when I note your name, sir. Mr. O’Malley was 
born in Dublin in 1892. He married Miss 
Lillian Wilkes. They have two children. He 
lacks but one inch of being as tall as Thomas 
Meighan, whose height is six feet. He weighs 
one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. Hair 
brown. Eyes blue with a gay twinkle in them. 
He had a stage career before espousing the 
pictures. He was in stock companies in the 
British Isles, in France and in Germany. For 
three years he was a member of Chauncey 
Olcott’s company. 


R. B., Cuicaco, Itt.—The engagement of 
Marie Prevost to Kenneth Harlan has been 
rumored and denied. Mr. Harlan is playing 
“The Broken Wing.” Malcolm McGregor’s 
address is the Metro Studio, Hollywood, Calif. 


When 
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More than 50,000 


fact, ¢ emeothes the skin and firms 


recommen it to patients. The 


any guibbling. This is our itive 
Dr. Lawton’s famous book." WE 


$375 


SENT Cc. O. D. 


Sent C 


antee 


| DR. 


proved by ph eracene as absolutely safe and efficient: they have used and 


You can reduce your FAT whether 10 or 100 pound 
the end of eleven days’ trial you are not perfectly x ds overweight. hg 
return the Fat Reducer complete and your money will be a without 


pur. — 
authoritative, 
a e Red to sta: 

the Fat at Reducer sa A: its work. mau 


few cents pos 
in advance, send 
covers all charges, 
Sen WOR 2 Fat Reducer ts hi a 
would rather eve us do so, a 

our FREE Boo! CE 
‘ore you A. ay 


accompanies every Fat Reducer. Write Today. 


THOMAS LAWTON, 120 W. 70th St., Dept. 78, New York City 


2N/hapeliness 


of arms, legs, back, bust, abdomen, thighs, hips and ankles in men and women 
is accomplished i in the privacy of your home or while traveling, by a few 
minutes’ use each day of the internationally famous invention— 


DR. LAW'TON’S 


GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 
AND ILLUSTRATED COURSE ON WEIGHT CONTROL 


With it you easily perform a gentle, pleasant, deep-rooted massage that breaks down the underlying, 
unwanted, unsightly, unnatural, excess fat from ai bod: 

Reducer, It reduces only where you wis! 
system through the organs of Sejaaien. No drugs, no exercises, no electricity, no starva 
men and women in thi 
the use of this famous Fat Reducer. | 






7? portion of the y to which you apply the Fat 
ih to lose The waste matter is then carri ont of ex the 
on 
e it few years have reduced to their entire satisfaction te 
A ioesn’t leave bad skin flabby. In 
he flesh. This Fat Red 


jucer is ap- 


ery, way 


ter 


and you pay postman $3.75 plus 
e, x “ie te prefer to Teamit 
pes postage, — 
ailed in iain Wrapper 
you 


“HOW 10 REDUCE’ be- 
. Lawton’s printed Guar- 
nd assures you of satisfaction and 














| in $2.00 bill will bring to 
f youthis Diamond Cluster 
# Ring Bargain without 
i “red-tape” or delay. 
¥ Looks like$750.00Solitaire. 
If not convinced | it is the 


coal Gash Vons 

send it back. Your rot 00 will be 
refunded. Only if pleased, pay 
$5.48 a month until our Special 
Bargain price of $56.75 is 


Send for it to- 
day. It pictures 
th 3 of a- 





Write Devt 1726 


wt 5S 
J. vi LYON6CE 
2-4 Maiden Lane NewYork 
AGENTS 2392 day tcfiine 


unique Knife and Scissor Sharpener. Every 
housewife wants one the minuteshe sees it. 
Not a whetstone — produces keen cutting edge in- 
stantly. Earn ———. income all or part of time. 


















|| there’s no faster way to make extra money than play- 


eo $10 





brings 
; < this Ouatlit 





‘Standard | 
CMelodySAXOPHONE 


Learn to play Saxophone! The easiest instrument tc 
learn, it is also the most popular! Pick out tunes in an 
hour, as quickly as with one finger on the piano. And 





ing Saxophone at dance or church or theatre. Makes you a social 
favorite, always welcome everywhere ! 


10 MONTHS TO PAY! phone ia the supreme sre! a 


mede 
in Elkhart.’’ Choice 


of fomepe artists and teachers. The 1923 
* makes all other Saxophones ‘‘out 
ou for 6 “jays” trial, to prove to oy its ease of 
mplified ‘ingering and golden tone can’t ualled at 
molste £2 peece outfit direct to you from factory at 
on ly $1 down and $8. a month. Small first payment. nsa- 
tional cut in fates. No interest, no tax, not one cent extra: 
case, x * instruction system, of music. 
» pearl keys, etc., he? thing you need. Quality that 
‘enables you to buy enes for a life-time 


CATALOG FREE! sri-tattanienss areal 
a dae ey gg a 733 8. of our sensational offer 


0. Box 503, Chicago 

















(Sample, 50c, postpaid,) 
PREMIER MFG. CO., Dept. 9, 9, DETROIT, MICH. 
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If your nose is ill-shaped, you can make it perfect 


with ANITA Nose Adjuster. 
mili 


BEFORE 
_——_ 


SEND NO 
MONEY! 


shapes while you sleep—quickly, painlessly, permanently and inexpensively. 
ADJUSTER is the ORIGINAL nasal supporter highly recommended 


misshapen noses. Self-adjustable. No screws. 
Lowest in Price—Highest in Merit. 
free book, ‘‘Happy Days Ahead,’ 


privacy of your own room and without interfering with 
your daily occupation, you can remedy your nasal 
irregularity. No need for costly, painful operations, 


ANITA- 7, Genuine 


No metal parts. 
Winner of Gold Medal. 
* and our blank to fill out for sizes. 


In a few weeks, in the 


HHALTHAUULANNNNANNni 
AFTER 


-NOSE ADJUSTER 


The ANITA NOSE 
by physicians for fractured or 
Gentle, firm and perfectly comfortable. 

Beware of imitations. Yrite today for 
Return blank and your nose adiuster can be paid for when it reaches you. 


The ANITA Company, Dept. 928, ANITA Bidg., Newark, N. J. 





you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Makes Every Woman 
Look Her Best 


It holds the hat snugly yet comfortably ir 
any desired position. Bobbed or long hair 
thick or thin—it's all the same to the 
De Leon. Adjustable to any size hat and can 
be inserted in less than 10 se conds by merely a 
push on the prongs. Nosewing—no stitching. 


If your milliner or dealer 
cannot supply you, send 
us 25 cents with dealer's 
name and we will send 
one promptly, postpaid 
State color, black or 
white. 35c in Canada. 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 
2129 LecustSt., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dealers : 
jobber; 


See your 
if he can't 
supply you, write us 
giving jobber’s name. 














eet Eyes Tell the Story 
of youth or years. 


Vah-Dah Cream is the one cream iA | 
especially compounded to quickly 

erase crow's-feet and frown-lines and 
make the sensitive skin around the 
eyes youthfully firm and smooth. 


$1.00 postpaid 


| 
“to 


665 D FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


and send you my boo! 


“Lest Beauty Pass You By—” 

























in spots— 


Arms, Legs, Bust 
Double Chin, etc. 


N fact, the entire body, 

or any part, can be 
reduced without dieting by 
. dissolving the fat through per- 
spiration produced by wearing 
| my garments. 
Anklets, for re- 
’ ducing and shaping 
the ankles. Send 
ankle measurement. 
Per pair $7.00 
Extrahigh . 9.00 






Brassiere—to reduce bust 


and diaphragm . . $7.00 


Neck and Chin Reducer 3.50 Send for Illus- 
Double Chin Reducer. 2.50 (rated Booklet 
Dr. JEANNE P.H.WALTER 


FAMOUS MEDICATED REDUCING 


RUBBER GARMENTS 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZE¥E- is guaranteed. 
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| peacemaker in a quarrel. Althc L 
| recollection of literally striking ingratitude on 








S. L., Huntrncton, W. Va.—You want me 
to be the Mercury who bears your wishes of 
happiness to the actress of your exclusive ad- 


miration, Ruth Roland. Delighted. Why mar | 


a perfect picture of devotion by asking her age? 
But men were ever thus. It is their second 
question about a woman. The first is, “Is she 
pretty?” Miss Roland has reached the age 
which elsewhere I have boldly asserted is the 
most interesting one of woman. Thirty. Yes, 
she has been married. PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
had an article about Miss Roland in the 
August number, 1922, and the February and 
| May numbers of this year. You recommend a 
| beauty contest of men and of boys over sixteen? 
I will tell the editor of your suggestion, also 
your frank statement that you “like to see the 
pictures of ‘men because they are so good 
looking.” 


LONESOME ADEIN, MEMPHIS, TENN.—Why 
_ be lonesome in so good a motion picture town 
|as Memphis? The records show that that ad- 
mirable actor, Lewis Stone, is forty-four years 
|young. Yes, he is wedded other than to his 
Barbara La Marr’s age, Lonesome Adein, 
|is twenty-six years. Departing from these 
intimate personalities, would you not like to 
know what pictures are claiming their atten- 
tion? Miss La Marr has gone to Rome to play 
“The Eternal City,” and Mr. Stone is en- 
po on “Scaramouche.” 


IonE OF Berwick, Pa.—I am in hearty 
accord with your appreciation of Antonio 
Moreno and happy to grve you the information 
I possess concerning him. His age is thirty- 
five. He married, last year, Mrs. Daisy 
Canfield Danziger, a member of Los Angeles 
society. Mr. Moreno’s name is no misnomer. 
He is of the blood of the gallant men of Castile. 
|His personality is transmuted into motion 
pictures by the Famous Players-Lasky Studios, 
| 1520 Vine Street, Hollywood. 

Peccy, Henry, I1tt.—Glad to serve as 
Although I have a 


such occasions—never mind. Prevost may be 
pronounced as spelled, long e and long o. 
Or it may be Gallicized as though spelled 

‘Prayvo.” . Eugene O’Brien’s_ permanent 
address is the Players Club, New York. It was 
founded by Edwin Booth, who gave the hand- 
some four-story edifice that houses it and was 
his home, to the men of his profession. It is at 
16 Gramercy Square, directly opposite Gra- 
mercy Park and facing the statue of the dis- 
tinguished donor as Hamlet. Jane Novak can 


|'be communicated with through the R-C 
Pictures Corporation, Gower and Melrose 


Streets, Hollywood, Calif.. Shirley Mason’s 
address is care Fox Studio, 1401 Western 
Avenue, Hollywood. Hoot Gibson receives 
his mail at the Universal Studio, Universal 
City, Calif. 


H. R., Decatur, Itt.—Richard Dix is a 
distinguished player of the screen. What? No 
query about his age? Perhaps you have read 
my many replies to the same question. 


“ALICE FOREVER,” CLEVELAND, OHIO. — 
Alice Calhoun would wish me to give the in- 
formation desired by her knight on whose 
banner is inscribed “‘Alice Forever.” And, 
considering his youth, to suppress his real 
name. Her birth date is November 24, 1903. 
She evinced a love of the screen when she was 
five years of age and made her first appearance 


at sixteen. She is a great grand-niece of the 
celebrated Southern statesman, John C. 
Calhoun. By the way, knowest thou, true 


knight, that she was born in the city of your 
present residence, Cleveland? Mary Miles 
Minter is not engaged upon a picture at this 
time, and her address i in this time of Summer 
flittings is not known. “Twill be different in 
the Autumn. Autumn time, work time. Yes, 
there are two fan clubs. 





Ruth Roland and the Shirley Mason. 
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They are called the 


Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED FIRST NATIONAL PICTURES, 
6 West 48th Street, New_York City. 
Richard Bartheimess Productions, Inspiration 
Pictures, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 


City. 

Edwin "Sesewe Productions, Associated First 
Nat'l Pictures, 619 Pacific Finance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Allen Holubar Productions, Union League 
Bide. Third and Hill Streets, Los Angeles, 

2. 


Thomas H. Ince Productions, Ince Studios, 
Culver City, Calif. 

John M. Stahl Productions. Mayer Studio, 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Were and Constance Talmadge cre eenene, 

nited Studios, Hollywood, Cali 

Maurie Tourneur Productions, United 
Studios, Hollywood, Calif 

Laurence Trimble-Jane Murfin Productions, 
Associated First Nat'l -™. 6 West 
48th Street, New York C 

Louis Mayer Productions, 3800. Mission Road, 
Los Angeles, Calif 

Richard Walton Tully Prod Reepuctions, United 
Studios, Hollyw 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS - i A 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Christie Comedies, Christie Film Co., Inc., 


Sunset at Gower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hamilton Comedies, Lloyd Hamilton cere. bs 
5341 Melrose Avenue, gg Ata ay 
Mermaid Comedies, Jack Wh te S Cor , 5341 
Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, C 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY y~ 1 
er 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


%s) Paramount, Pierce Age. and Sixth St., 
Long Island City, N. 
OF sane Hollywood, Galit 


ish Paramount, (8) Poole St., Islington, 
nie London, England. 
Wm. 8. Hart Productions, (s) 1215 Bates 


Street; Hollywood, Calif. 

FOX FILM CORPORATION, (s) ve Ave. and 
55th St., New York City. (3) 1401 N. Western 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.  (s) Rome, Italy. 

GOLDWYN PICTURES CORPORATION, 469 
bay Avenue, New York City; (s) Culver: City, 

alif. Marshall Neilan, King Vidor Produc- 
iene and Hugo Ballin Producti one. 
International Films, Inc. (Cosmopolitan Pro- 
quemene. 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City;_(s) Second Avenue and 127th St., 
New York City. 

W. W. HODKINSON CORPORATION, 469 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. 


MASTODON FILMS, INC., C. C. Burr, 135 West 
44th Street, New York City; (s) Glendale, Long 
Island. 

METRO PICTURES CORPORATION, 1540 

Broadway, New York City; (s) Romaine and 
Cahuenga Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 
iffany Productions, 1540 Broadway, New 
“a k City. 
ter Keaton Productions, Keaton Studio, 
ms505 Lillian Way, Hol ly wood, Calif. 
Jac ey Coogan, United Studios, Hollywood, 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, Palmer 
Bldg., Hollywood, Calif.. Producing at Thos. 
H. Ince Studios, Culver City, Calif. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 West 45th 
Street, New York City; (Associated Exhibitors). 

Charles ay Productions, 1428 Fleming 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hal E "heath Studios, Inc., Culver City, 


Ruth Roland Serials, United Studio, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


PREFERRED PICTURES, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City; (s) Mayer-Schulberg Studio, 3800 
Mission Road, Los Angeles, Calif. Tom Forman, 
Victor Schertzinger and Louis J. Gasnier Pro- 
ductions. 

PRINCIPAL PICTURES CORPORATION, 1540 
Broadway, New York City: (s) 7200 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

R-C PICTURES CORPORATION, 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City; (s) Corner Gower and 
Melrose Streets, Hollywood, Calif. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. COMPANY, 1339 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois; Rothacker- 
Aller Laboratories, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 


UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
George Arliss Productions, Distinctive Prod., 
366 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Rex Beach Productions, United Artists Corp., 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Charlie Chaplin Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave., 
aes Calif. 
Ww. riffith Studios, Orienta Point, 
Bm  . S » 2 
Jack oe Mary Pickford Studio, Holly- 


Mary Pickford and Deuces Fairbanks 
Studio, Hollywood, Cal 
Mack Sennett Comedy , eR Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. COMPANY, 1600 
Broadway, New York City; (s) Universal City, 


alif. 
Cn Comedies, Circle Blvd., Hollywood, 


VITAGRAPH COmerany OF AMERICA, (s) 
East 15th Street and Avenue Brooklyn, 
New York; (s) 1708 te Street, Hollywood, 

ali 
Whitman Bennett PreQuetions, 537 River- 
dale Ave., Yonkers, New York. 

WARNER BROTHERS 1600 Broadway, New York 
City: (s) Sunset Blvd. at Bronson, Los: Angeles, 




















Friendly Advice 


[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 | 


H. K., FREMONT, NEB. 

You are small and slim, with curly brown 
hair and a not very clear complexion. And 
you want to know what sort of frocks you 
should wear and what colors? Well, I will 
answer to the best of my ability, although I 
cannot advise very definitely in regard to 
colors as you have neglected to state the shade 
of youreyes. I can only tell you that, because 
your complexion is muddy, you should not 
wear trying, hard shades of blue or green, and 
that you should avoid such “off colors” as 
cerise, sulphur. olive or taupe. You will be 
safe, I should say, in wearing dark brown and 
blue, French blue, rose, violet and white—no 
matter what color your eyes may be. Your 





dresses should be made fairly long, but you can 
wear them frilly, if you want to, for you are | 
slender. Unless you want to seem more tall, | 
in which case you should follow the straight | 


silhouette. | 
E. J. K., Burrato, N. Y. 
Yes, I realize that you are not a child—that 

at twenty-five the average young woman fully 

knows her own mind. That makes it harder for | 
me to understand why you ask me to tell you | 
which of your two suitors you should marry. | 
After all, I am a stranger—I do not know 

either of the young men, except as you have 

introduced them to me. Either sounds | 
eligible; they both seem to be of good char- | 
acter, and they both hold good positions in the | 
business. But, my dear, the thing that counts | 
most of all, in marriage, is love. You yourself 

must decide which of these men you really care 

for—if your heart cannot give you a definite 

answer you should marry neither of them! 

When it is possible for you to hesitate, to 

choose, it is also possible that you do not love 

either of them very deeply. A marriage based 

upon love is a wonderful thing—but a mar- | 
riage without love may be a frightful experi- 

ence. Any woman should—if she is being fair 

to herself—consider this matter carefully. 


“Hicu Bripce,” New York City. 

I am afraid that I must disappoint you by 
siding with your mother. She is right in the 
matter of choosing your clothes—her judg- 
ment, it seems to me, is very good. Even 
though your work consists of playing the piano 
in the sheet music department of a store, you 
should dress as simply as any of the girls who | 
work behind the counter. Especially should 
you dress that way because you are stout. | 
Any stout woman looks better in dark clothes | 
that follow simple lines than she does in| 
ruffles and gay colors! Your mother is not old | 
fashioned. Just because the other girls appear | 
in “classy” clothes—and, often I fear, in bad 
taste—is no reason why you should. Your 
mother is sensible, and you—to be sensible— 
should rely upon her sound ideas. 





| 
Bossy, OHT0. 
As you are the postmistress of a small town 
I should suggest that you dress very simply | 
during working hours. You may wear pretty | 
summer frocks of linen, gingham or cotton | 
voile on warm days. On cooler days, straight, | 
one-piece dresses (you should wear slim, | 
straight line clothes for you are a trifle—about | 
eight pounds—overweight) of jersey. With | 
dark brown hair and a fair complexion you can 
wear all blues, browns and greens, black, roce, 
lacquer, yellow and orchid. The darker colors 
will make you seem more slender, so will 
striped effects. 
Chiffon gowns, made over silver slips, will be | 
more suitable for evening than for afternoon— | 
unless the afternoon affair, at which such a} 
frock is to be worn, is a very formal one. And 
about your hair—certainly you must wash it, 
whenever it needs washing. About once every | 
ten days or two weeks. A tonic for oily hair 
wi!! promote the growth of it. 
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“This Love, 
Figure is YOURS 


This Beautiful Woman «YOU 


It is natural to be beautiful. Every woman is by 
nature beautiful. Only when artificial influencesinterfere 
does the human body, Nature’s most beautiful product, 
lose its grace, slenderness, or symmetry. The delicious 
foods of our modern civilization are so tempting that 
one eats too much. Machinery does so much of our 
work that we exercise too little. 
course, is disfiguring fat—yet underneath every stout 
or fleshy figure lies the lovely slender figure that is 





















Renee Torquin 
(A Silhouette Study) 
Mile. Torquin, 
beautiful New 
York model, 
thanks Neut- 
roids for her 
slender figure. 
a 


IALIST’S PRESCRIPTION REDUCE 
YOU IN THIS EASY NATURAL WAY 


Dr. R. Lincoln Graham, 
specialist of New York, aftera lifetimeof re- 
search at home and abroad has solved the 
problem of counter-acting the fattening 
effect of modern methods of living. After 
countless experiments he finally has per- 
fected his prescription known as 
roids, which neutralizes sugars and star- 
ches taken into the stomach and prevents 
them from forming into fat. His marvelous 
prescription, 
scribed for more than two years to the 
thousands of stout women who havecalled 
at hissanitariumforobesity-treatment with 
completesuccess. Most important of all, 
there is not the slightest element ofdanger 
in taking Neutroids treatment for super- 
fluous flesh. Neutroids contain no thyroid 
extract or other dangerousor habit form- 
ingdrugs—yet they are guaranteed by Dr. 
Graham to effect satisfactory reduction. 


SEND NO MONEY-—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
No bother to make out a checkor little packet of Neutroids arrives, de- 
money order; merely fill in {and send 7 
this convenient cou 
haven’t your pencil handy tearoutthe funded if you write us that you are 
coupon and send it later. When the not entirely satisfied with results. 
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y Slender 


The result of this of 


yours—the beautiful woman that is you. 
LET THIS FAMOUS SPEC- 











famous stomach! 


eut- 
NO CHARGE for 
Professional Con- 
sulting Service 


Any pationt who is tak- 
ing the Neutroids treat- 
ment may feel free to 
call at the Sanitarium, 
123 E.89th St.,New York, 
for special advice, or you 
may feel free to write 
fully concerning your 
case. Dr. Graham or a 
staff physician will give 
you professional advice 
without charge. 


Neutroids, has nm pre- 








osit purchase price with postman. 


n now. his money will be immediately re- 


If you 


en ne =“ Ses eS ee ee ee = = = aes see 
Dr. R. LIncoLN GRAHAM, care of The Graham Sanitarium, Inc., 123 East 89th Street. Dept. 469 
New York City:—Send me 2 weeks’ treatment of Neutroids which entitles me to free professional 
mail consulting service and free booklet on Obesity. I will pay postman $2 (plus 15c postage) on 
arrival of the Neutroids in plain package. 1 understand my money will be refunded if I do not 
get a satisfactory reduction from this 2 weeks’ treatment. . 





Play PIANO By Ear 


No matter how little you know about 
music, if you can just remember a 
tune, I teach you to play Jazz, Rag- 
time and Popular Songs BY EAR— 
easily and quickly. Why spend years 


studying tiresome scales and finger 
exercises when you can 


Learn At Home in 90 Days 


and play any tune you can remember, by 
ear—without notes. Original method, won- 
derfully easy. No do-re-mi, no scales—just a 
few simple rules, a little practice and the 


results are amazing. Names and letters from 
hundreds of enthusiastic pupils and interest- 
ing book SENT FREE. Simply write me 
‘our name, address, age—and state if you 
ave ever. taken ane lessons; if so, how 
many? rite today. Address 


RONALD G. WRIGHT, Director, 
NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Dept. 574 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





a SS 
Weight 





RAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Positions Guaranteed 
Paying Up to $250.00 per Month 


Men are wanted to enter this fasci- 
nating profession. Splendid oppor- 
tunities; travel or remain near 
home. Pleasant outdoer work; 
meet big railway officials. 


Start at $110.00 per month, ex- 
penses paid, after three months’ 


A RAILWAY 














Rue spare-time study at home. Any 
average man can qualify. 
You Take No Risk! Position 


guaraneed or money refunded. 
Send coupon today for de- 
tails. Don't delay. 


STANDARD BUSINESS 
TRAINING INST. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


















RAINING INST. | 


STANDARD BUSINESS T 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| Send me, entirely free, Booklet No. D-61, giving full particu- 
j lars about course in Railway Traffic Inspection. 
| 
| TORMNG. co 0 5.00:00'96060600060090000000000000000000 | 
| | NOE sac encsoeseccedesvesnenenasese eeeereerre | 
eT eT eT eT eT { 
= —— — Ss a 


When sou write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Raised on 
Mellin’s 
| eyeye| 


and Milk 
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June H. Bohren, 
Paterson, N. J. 
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We will be pleased to send you our book. “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,” also a Free 


Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co.. 177 State St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Every, advertisement. in PHOTQPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, - 

















lip. 


ENJOY 
THESE 
DELIGHTFUL 
PREPARATIONS 


Madame Berthe Superior 
Massage and Siennnes 
Cream — Gua anie 
grow hair. 

Large size jar 
~~ cogs 


the Antiseptic 
Talon Delightfully rags ant; 
absorbs m ,2 


otsture. 
Domai glatior 75¢ 


Baim-o-Lem— A FOUNTAIN 
OF YOUTH FOR YOUR SKIN. 
Ti new tion, 
Softens and sane the 
skin. Bottle . T5e 

Ab-Scent — The ideal _Kiquia 
deodorant. Rem 
cessive nator 
stroys ators” harmlessly, 
colorless ontains no 
staining ‘artificial colors). 
BOUT Sede vcr vice 50c 


ic and 9 hee 

Very effective. Bottle, SOc 

Face Powder — pevetiandira 

mot to grow hair. _ Five 
shades. Box 


You, too, can f 


Look in your mirror and see if there is. a t 
growth of downy hair at either side of the up 
Perhaps unconsciously you have permi 
these tiny hairs to grow until they are now 
and conspicuous, marring your good 
Remove them at once, off and out, ‘before. 
enlarge the pores and before they become 
ject of jest among your men and women 








eliest skin! 
oe le : 
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Poiecka 


_ destroys superfluous — 
hair by gently lifting it — 
out and devitalizing the roots 


Ladies everywhere are recognizing 
that ordinary methods and shaving 
»-- . _merely remove surface hair, leaving the 
= roots. to thrive and often cause the hair 
row faster and coarser—but ZIP removes 
1 an entirely different, yet easy way, 
us destroys the hair. 

1 New York, don’t neglect to call at my 
let me give you a FREE Private 
al Demonstration. 

‘my FREE BOOK Beauty’s Greatest Secret which 


Sselsinn the three types of superfluous hair, and which - ; 
actual photographs of aeny prominent actresses, 


























































Madame 
Berthe, 
Specialist 
Dept. 927 
562 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
send me FREE 










BOOK * 










‘Be auty’s Gre at- 

est Secret’ explaininy the 

three types of superfluous 

eh bake. and in which leading ac 
how to be beauti iful. 

- AR age FREE sample of your Mas- 
sace and Cle ey Cre am, guar- 


anteed not to grow 


ha 
PLE! ASE PRINT YOUR NAME. 








AN EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIAL SERVICE 


We have arranged with A. 
SIMONSON, a noted hair- 
dress authority,to give wearers 
of Gainsborough Hair Nets 
free advice and suggestions for 
obtaining the most charming 
coiffure effects. In writing 
to A. Simonson, 54 West 57th 
Street, New York, for infor- 
mation, sénd two Gains 
borough Hair Net envelopes 
and enclose personal stamped 
return envelope for reply. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PRICES—Cap or Fringe 
The strong, single strand, 10c 
Double strand - 2 for 25 
Gray or White - - - 2 


Canadian prices same as U.S.A. 


\ 


4 » Cs 
LONv NS 


KS 


Products 


This is the value mark on Gainsborough 

Hait Nets, Gainsborough Powder Puffs. 

Dr. West's Tooth Brushes and Hank- 
O-Chiefs—all WECO products 


IN THE WORLD 








THE LARGEST 





SELLING HAIR NET 


0wW can you hope to 
keep your hair looking 
its best unless you use a 


a 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES Gi l NS O ] O U 
Wholesale Drug Distributers 
Lymans, Limited, Montreal 
The Lyman Bros. & Co., Limited, Toronto 


J. A Teeporten, Limited, Vancouver, B. C. 
Dry Geeds Distributer 


iene 7 a Gemine HAIR NET 


TheNet of the Life-Like Lustre 





